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might have been attaiiiedv Considerable care lias been 

taken with the interpretation of difficult phrases. To appre- 
hend the ‘ things ’ told us we must often specially concern 
ourselves with the ‘ words ’ that represent them. One or two 
should be noticed here.* The highly abstract phrase ‘ Einkeit- 
lichkeit’l have generally translated = Coherence, and 
lickes Verfahren ’ = Coherent Method. The idea itself, in this 
treatise, seems to fluctuate somewhat between Unity, Uniform- 
ity, Centralisation, and Coherence, of Method or Management. 
Coherence, in its widest and least rigid sense, seems fairly 
harmonious with the whole argument of the Third Part, I. 
and V. The mam consideration propounded in regard to 
‘ Einheitlichkeit ’ is that, though troops should, ideally, be kept 
united both in guidance and in fighting method, yet the 
various conditions of the modern battle compel a modification 
of such unity; for, in the conflict between armies with 
improved weapons, control over a large or even moderate 
unit perforce ceases at some stage, while varying ground and 
the adversary’s behaviour also require differences of treat- 
ment within the unit. The contention seems to be that, so 
far as modern conditions allow, Unity should be still vindicated, 
and that a generally Coherent Method, though not any Normal 
Attack system, should be employed till the latest possible 
moment. The word Coherent has therefore been specially 
adopted for ‘ einheitlieh ’ in the Third Part, which deals with 
Tactical Inferences. With regard to the word ‘ Treffen,’ while 
entertaining full respect for the authority of the Tactical First, 
Second, and Third Lines 'as distinct from line formations, I 
still employ this rendering with some hesitation ; for it is in- 
evitably ambiguous. When a writer challenges the Tactical 
use of traditional First, Second, and Third ‘ Treffen,' and 
wishes to substitute, in the execution of the combat, a whole 

* In some special cases reference may usefully be made to the articles in 
Hartmann’s military WSrterhuch [Leipsie : Lang, 189G], and to the German 
Schiessvorschiift and Slxermregletmats [Berlin ; Mittler & Son], 
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series of extended lines, then the translator’s employment of 
Line in both these senses lands the argument in a seeming 
absurdity [compare pages 185, 200, 280, hereafter]. To 
reduce the difficulty I have distinguished Line, as the equiva- 
lent of ‘ Treffm,' by a capital L, using the small initial to the 
word in its other senses — line in close or extended order, 
firing line, fighting line, line of battle, and so forth. It seems 
impossible to regularly use any other word than Mass for 
‘ Masse ’ ; the reader will of course see from the context, and 
from the drift of the book, that generally bulky bodies are 
meant, not the specific formation in Mass. ‘ Attfmarsch ’ 
has been rendered = Forming Up ; ‘ EiUirickeliinu,' when 
used in its more technical sense*= Deployment. ‘ Fiihritng’ 
Leading and Leadership in the abstract, I read to mean 
sometimes Leaders in t]jie concrete. In some cases, equiva- 
lents will of course be only general or approximate. In 
others, owing to the peculiarity of both word and meaning, 
as for example ‘ Ewj,’ it is perhaps best, notwithstanding 
the awkwardness, to use the foreign word in the English 
text. The German Company is a quarter or a sixth of a 
Battalion, and the ‘ Zntf ’ a third of a Company, while the 
Cavalry ‘ Ziuf is a quarter of a Squadron [see Hartmann’s 
‘ Worterbueh,’ pages 492, 919]. The strength of the Company 
is assumed by the Author of the present w'ork as about 200 
rifles, where he discrxsses the space allowable for it in battle 
[see page 271 hereafter]. The Infantry ‘ Zug ’ dealt with in his 
Tactical Inferences would therefore be about 60 or G7 rifles. 

The three sketch-maps published in the German book !' 
have been copied by Messrs. Johnston on a slightly larger 
scale. Two maps of the environs of Mars la Tour have been : 
added, constructed for me by Messrs. Johnston, on a reduced 
scale, from portions of the maps published in ‘ Der deutsch- 
franz. Krieg, 1870,’ and in the translation of that work by : 
Major Clarke, published in 1881. For permission to make 
use of the English maps I am indebted to T. Digby Pigott, 
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Esq., C.B., the Controller of H. M. Stationery Office. The 
two editions almost coincide.* 

The great importance of the treatise is obvious, what- 
ever be the eventual judgment on controversial questions, and 
on the Author’s detailed views. He is an enthusiastic prophet 
of Psychology in Tactics. It may be that professors of ‘ psycho- 
logy/ or of mind scientifically regarded, will not recognise 
in his analysis any large addition to their particular branch 
of learning. Again, it is possible that other Tacticians, who 
also have practical experience, may question some of his con- 
clusions, if regarded as absolute laws to control their science. 
In the Preface to the Pourth Edition, however, the Author 
seems to disclaim any siicli pretension to finality. But his 
arguments very forcibly arrest attention ; and his main pro- 
position is of great weight. He insi^sts on ihe plain fact that 
Tactics deal with men, and a system of Tactics must needs 
take account of human nature. He dwells fully on the points 
he wishes to make good, illustrating and applying this 
principle. It should, indeed, be kept in mind that he treats 
the lessons of 1866 and 1870, and of modern military 
discoveries, from a Continental point of view. Compulsory 
Service being assumed. Still the tendencies of Tactics 
are, and must be, more or less general. One tendency is 
to expect of the soldier an increased self-reliance, and to 
demand of the subordinate leader an enhanced initiative. 
It is obviously possible, under the pressure of modern inven- 
tions, to go so far in allowing freedom for the exercise of 

* Compare Tim Franco-German War, from the German official 

account, the authorised translation for the Quartermaster-General’s Department, 
by Major P. C. H, Clarke, C.M.G., R.A., second edition [London, 1881, Clowes <fe 
Sons, &c.] ; and the original publication Der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg, '/S' 70 ~ 7 ^/ 
[Berlin, 1874, Mittler & Son] . N.B. In the English translation (1881, First Part, 
Fifth Section, taken as the basis of the present maps), the miles are stated as 
English miles, ^he paces remaining as German paces. In the text and notes of 
the present translation of Die Tahtih dkr Zukunft none of the measures have 
been reduced to our standards. Presumably, also, the rates of marching and 
lengths of pace in the publications respecting Auiitrian and French experiments, 
cited in the Third Part, IL, are those of the respective countr^e^s. 
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these qualities, and in using methods that assume them— to 
so iar relinquish control over the smaller unit and the in- 
dividual fighting-man — that there may cease to be any, 
coherent Tactics. A danger of that sort appears to be one of 
the chief things dealt with in this thoughtful treatise. 

Herbeet M. Bower. 
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14, line 21, for open fire, &c., read range, (fee. 

209, 5» 7, j, ,, ,1 

229, ,, 17, ,5 n 

239, ,, 20, ,, „ >» 

240, 21, y • 

241, ,, 5, ,, » )> 

244, lines 3, 8, „ „ „ 

34, line 2, for it they. 

38, „ last but one, delete the first ‘ of.’ 

68, „ 27, for on foot read closely. 

Ill, footnote 4, second line, for ‘ from the hunt,’ and irregularity read 
‘ from the hunt ’ and the irregularity. 

149, line 8, for to St. Hilaire read towards St. Hilaire. 

151, last column in table, after the first 26 add footnote indication K 
168, line 10, /or the results read the result in hits. 

195, „ 24, for principle read law. 

208, lines 2-3, for its firing over their heads read overshooting. 

248, line SO, for discharge read round. 

250, „ 5, /or demanded read demands. 
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Books have their fortunes, the provelrb says* xind this one too has 
had its fortune. If I tell something of it, perhaps my readers may 
be thereby somewhat attracted ; with this intention at least, I do so. 

The book appeared in the year 1881, under the title ‘Two 
Brigades,’ chiefly from insistence of an officer of literary reputation, 
who has since died. But for his persuasion I would rather have 
deferred publication for some years longer. However, the conflict 
of that time concerning distant or close-range fire ; concerning the 
method of fighting in extended, or in partly extended, partly close 
formation ; as to fights by day and night, and so forth, decided me, 
in association with him I have just mentioned, to bring out the book, 
in the belief that I could thereby give some help towards settling 
the controversies. 

If I would turn to account the facts of Tactical experience which 
the history of war furnishes, they must be themselves placed above 
ail doubt. Were this the ease, then one might anticipate that 
certain passages in the book would be received with no great liking ; 
for nobody takes a pleasure in having his mistakes pointed out. 
Only one of two alternatives could be the fact : either the official 
version was correct, or mine. For to reconcile the t-wo, in presence of 
the great mutual contradictions, remained impossible. Mcanwliile, 
whoever compares with the official version, and with that of the 
'Two Brigades,’ the History of the 57th Eegiment, which 
appeared after the ‘ Two Brigades/ will, without more ado, agree 
that, apart from minutxai, the author of the ‘ Two Brigades ’ has 
carried his point. 

The official version of the attack of the 88tih Brigade on the 16th 
of August}, 1870, may to-day be quite justly regarded, withal, as con- 
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demned; that of the 28th Brigade, on the 3rd of July, 1866, as^ in 
many chief points substantially corrected. How the official version 
of the latter arose I do not know. As regards the former, a w^ll- 
known general, one competent to pass a judgment on the matter, 
notified to me, under date the 10th of October, 1888, that the 
description in this work of just the episode of the 16th of August 
referred to fell much short of his own view, since it passes by one 
point especially--~and that plainly a most important one-- (from 
explicable concern towards living persons). That point was the 
retirement of the 10 intact Battalions of the 20th Division at the 
same instant when Wedell’s Brigade advanced !— from misunder- 
standing 1 Also in the History of the 57th, by Baron v. Schim- 
melmann I., a particular remark directs attention, so far as can be 
reasonably expected from such a version, to the errors of official 
history writing. ♦ 

The present edition differs substantially from the first. In- 
deed the book has properly speaking become a fresh one, and 
represents generally what I had from the .beginning intended 
to produce. Many communications from officers of higher and 
lower rank have enabled me to insert some important occurrences, 
and to explain others more accurately. My thanks, on this 
account, are due first to Major-General v. Hiller, who commanded 
the 28th Brigade at Koniggriitz ; then, to Lieutenant- Colonel v. 
Leszczynski, of the secondary list of the Great General Btaff, who 
in 1866 served with the 1st Battalion of the 17th ; and to others 
though I do not name them. 

The Introduction and the Second Part were of necessity 
subjected to a thorough remodelling. Though the proposition to 
be dealt with in the book remains correct as an aspect of Tactics 
generally, yet no man of understanding can ignore the great 
influences which the small-bore rifle, smokeless powder, and 
the increased efficacy of Artillery projectiles exercise upon that 
science. Inquiries in these regions have led to the new edition 
concerning itself with various questions of the future which have 
general interest. This made the addition of a Third Part requisite. 
On the other hand, the part that dealt with military history was 
merely enlarged. 

Now a word upon the further fortune of the first edition. So 
far as I have observed, it became very little known to the North- 
German public, perhaps because something or other was un- 
pleasant at the time. As regards this I have to do only with the 
phenomenon itself, and, for the rest, I doiQot at' all concern myself 
as to the causes. Each reader may judge for himself. However, 
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^reserve ’has in this case missed its object. The book found a 
brilliant reception in all countries, especially so in Austria-Hungary, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, Kussia, Plolland. ' 

When at The Hague in the year 1883, I one day called on the 
Dutch Minister for War, Den Beer PortugaeL My reasons have 
nothing to do with the case. His reception of me was most 
courteous. He also invited me to a banquet the next day, after 
returning my visit in due form. There, among other guests, 
I met several officers of the General Staff from The Hague. 
The banquet was a brilliant one. The tone at table was such 
as can only be among well-bred and well-informed people. One 
felt that these men had seen and — learnt something. 'When 
we reached the roast course, the War Minister, standing up, proposed, 
in fluent German a hearty toast to the German comrade, par- 
ticularly as author. I replied in Dutch. And wdien the lady of 
the house had retired, there soon spread among us a hearty feeling. 
The gentlemen showed in this conversation that they were 
thoroughly acquainted witif my writings, especially the ‘ Two 
Brigades.’ To my very great astonishment individuals quoted by 
heart whole sentences from that book, the War Minister himself 
quite holding his own here. One of them told me, besides, 
that the book, which in Holland cost two guldens, had run up 
to ten guldens in one town (Flushing ?) at the annual auction of 
the regimental library. Let this go to prove most the regard for 
it. If this edition reach those kindly gentlemen, I send them 
with it again my thanks for those pleasant hours. 

From Austria-Hungary I received positively enthusiastic 
opinions. 

French officers, too, have taken a lively interest in the ‘ Two 
Brigades.’ , One of them writes that he has taken care, on the spot, 
with the book in his hand, to put himself into the position of the 
38th Brigade at Mars ia Tour, and that the drama there enacted 
appeared vividly to his mind in all its horror. The work was his 
constant companion in Algiers, the German author his master 
and favourite writer, and so forth. 

There Taave been, indeed, testimonies also that some in my own 
country agreed with me. In the autumn of 1882 1 received through 
the post a pretty drinking-horn. The inscription run^: ‘ To the 
author of the “ Two Brigades.” ’ I hereby thank the kind givers. 
The drinking-horn is my pride, for the subject must indeed have 
appealed 1io those who sent it. 

In the spring of 1884, by desire of one in high rank who wished me 
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received me with the words: knew you were the author of the 

best book on a modern Infantry fight ; but I cannot believe^ not- 
# withstanding the assurance of two generals in command, that you 
are also the author of the anonymous writings on Cavalry.^ Since 
I heard that, I was constrained to see you. And, had you not come 
to me, I should have sought you out. Merely to thank you, I 
should have done so. For till now nobody has unfolded so clearly 
and convincingly the employment of Cavalry in its essential points. 

Is it true, were you the author of these writings 2 ’ On my affirming 
it, the General shook my hand heartily, and, as he said, gratefully ! 

He told me he himself had learnt very much from them. Prom 
that time I have been in lasting and cordial communication with 
him. One day he brought me to his writing-table, and taking from 
it a very tattered book, ^ See,’ said he, Hhat will rejoice you.’ It 
was the * Two Brigades.’ 6n a blank page were noted the names 
of the gentlemen to whom the owner had lent the book. There were 
about 50, many of them generals. ‘ Not one,’ continued the General, 

^ but has read it with enthusiasm. It has travelled much, and so * ^ 

suffered somewhat in appearance, but it remains one of my favourite 
books.’ 

A general in command says that the description of the Tactical 
events from military history equals a photograph in precision. 
Lieutenant-General v. Legat, sometime commander of the 80th 
Division, who in 1865 was in command of my company, 
wrote to me from Metz that, inspecting the battlefield of Mars 
la Tour, the ‘Two Brigades’ in his hand, he found the state- 
ments and views correct, and, for the rest, the proceedings 
incomprehensible. General v, Hiller has repeatedly and heartily 
thanked me for the precise and correct description of the events from 
the battle of Koniggratz ; and a whole quantity of communications 
by letter, whereof again many come out of Metz, and besides from 
various regiments, confirm the correctness of the description. The 
work has, then, in this sense quite reached its goal. And I hope 
that in its new form it helps somewhat the elucidation of different 
questions, which now once more are agitating the minds of men. 

Fbiedenau : £>/ 1890. 

Pbi'tz HoBNra# 

^ 1. ^ Ueher die Bmaffnung^ Ausbildung Organisation und Vermmdung der 
BeiUrei, BieKavalUriedivision aUSchlachUnk^^er, S. Tahtischs Direk- 
liven fUr die Fonnation tmd Fuhrung der KavalUnodivision^m (All three 
were brought out by B. Felix, miUtary publisher, Berlin), 
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Since the appearance of the Third Edition, which is now quite out 
of print, there have been no very extensive warlike occurrences. 

# Yet the events in Chite forn>, up to a certain point, a valuable 
confirmation of the principles and views put forward in this book, 
which, before those incidents, owed their development simply to 
former experiences, and consideration of technical advances* 

But practical experiments in peace, as well as theoretical 
studies, have in some respects contributed to a greater elucidation 
of Tactical theory. This elucidation has found striking expression, 
in Germany, by many alterations made in the various Regulations 
and Shooting Instructions, as well as the Instructions for Field 
Fortification and so forth. Much the same is the case in the other 
countries too. 

There is no pause in Tactics ! ’ The changes that have come 
about since 1890 could not be disregarded simply on the ground 
that they still in great measure must stand the test of actuality. 
Discussions of the main questions, therefore, that have to do 
with actual warfare, particularly that of the Infantry attack, 
ever remain as daily bread to us. I have not restricted myself to 
these particular points. But I have been anxious to bring into the 
circle of our inquiries ail the Tactical phenomena of importance 
arising on the battlefield. But, on that account, I had also to 
eliminate what was antiquated, add what was new% so that the 
book should in both matter and form again come up to the require- 
ments of the time. 

In the First Part only Chapter I. remains unaltered. Chapter 
II. (/) of the First Part has been removed, and in place of it has been 
inserted * Proceedings on the French side/ V. (/) of the First Part 
, / 
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is a fresh section, under the heading 'Losses/ To the Third Part 
have been added chapters ‘ Of Extent of Space in the Battle/ on 
^the 'Defence/ and on 'Local and Wood Fights.’ The chapter 
' Suggestions in Eeference to the Impression of 1889 * has been left 
out. 

I have retained the title ' Inquiries ’ &C .5 because I wish to leave 
the thoughtful reader free respecting the attitude he maj take 
towards my views. The Inquiries themselves are everywhere based 
on the modern results of experiences and experiments obtained 
in the different armies. 

The example of the 28th Infantry Brigade at KoniggratE is 
indeed antiquated. Still I have considered that I ought not to 
remove it from this book. For in the course of the year I received 
several expressions of a wish on the point, which convinced me 
that—especially in the Austrian Army — the retention of this event 
was considered important. Of the Infantry attack in masses, on 
the other hand, there is, up to the present time, notwithstanding 
its unfortunate course, no more inst}:uctiverexample than that of ^ 
the 38th Infantry Brigade at Mars la Tour. Only such teachings 
must be drawn therefrom as can hold their own in presence of 
actuality. 

Both examples are presented as they appear from thorough 
studies made on the spot, and consideration of all the materials 
obtainable upon the history of the wars. In the case of the 38th 
Infantry Brigade it was possible to undertake corrections of 
marked value. Specially helpful was the controversy in the 
' Militar-Wochenblatt,’ Numbers 71 to 78, of the year' 1891. I was 
thus enabled to attain approximate precision in describing those 
events, both in their Historical and their Tactical aspects ; and so 
to remove all those polemical passages which before existed. 

It is impracticable, however, to exhaust Tactics by means 
of one example. Bather, we must adduce as many as possible. 
This has been done in the Third Part; and especially dis-^ 
cussed there is the relation of defence to attack. In connection 
herewith I thought it needful to pay special attention to Tactical 
reconnaissances, and to the many questions of higher and lower 
kind which are bound up with them : questions which extend to 
the proHems of army leading and discussion of advanced posi- 
tions, forVhich, if advantage can ever come therefrom, the time 
might first have arrived through introduction of smokeless powder. 
The conclusions will turn out to be fmj noteworthy, though they 
will not justify the assertion that the correct thing has yet been 
ascertained on each point. 
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Infantry Tactics exist as little as Tactics of any other arm in the 
battle ; so it was inevitable to discuss the employment of all arms. 
But as regards this we remained subject to the authority of those 
points of view which presumably have close relation to the Tactics of 
the battlefield. All the inquiries, then, are in the main directed to 
combat in the pitched battle. 

Soon after the introduction of the Infantry Regulations of 1888 , 
a paper appeared in the Militar-Wochenblatt/ in which was 
expressed a wish to abstain for the time from discussing Regulations, 
It was expected that later a revision of the Regulations, based on 
the official reports of generals in command, was to follow. In fact 
from that time literature has studied great reserve. What 
reports were made by the generals in command were, it need 
not be said, withheld from publicity. But we must not, from the 
circumstance that the promised revisioia has not to the present time 
been taken in hand, conclude that it is on the whole unnecessary. 
At least such conclusion is contradicted by various recent occur- 
rences, In the interval ther^has been ample time for testing the 
appropriateness of the Regulations. And therefore further obserY- 
ance of the reserve hitherto practised would he a mistake, 

Priedenau : ZQth of November, 1893. 



Frit2; Hoenio. 
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TITLE &c. OF THE FOURTH EDITION 


‘ TJntefsiichungen ilher die TaMik dev ZuTcunft, entwickeli aus 
der nemren KriegsgeseMcMe, Vierte voUstdndig umgearbeitete 
und vermehrte Auflage der “ Ztoei Brigaden mn Fritz Hoenig, 
Motto : Das Wort ist frei, die That ist stumm^ der Gehorsam 
blind, Mit 1 Skizze im Text und 8 Flanshizzen, Berlin, Military 
Verlag B, Felix, 1894.’ ‘ Das Becht der Uehersetzung wird vorbe- 
halten,^ 


‘ Dem General der Infamierie v, Granacli^ Chef des Infantcrie- 
regiments Herzog Ferdinand von Braunschweig (8. Westflilisches) 
Nr, 57, in treuer Anhdnglichheit gewidmeV 


^Die vervolVkommeten ScJmsswaffen Jiaben die TnipjpenfiiJirung 
im Kampf nicht nur vercmdert, sondern auch eingesehriinM zmd 
erschwert, 

^Will ein Heer nicht auf den 8ieg verzichtenr so muss die 
TaMik ^sychologischer werden, 

^ Gleve^ den 1. OMober 1881. 

fFBITZ HOENIG^ 




INQUmiES CONCERNING 

THE 

TACTICS OF THE FUTOEE 


INTEODUOTION 

^ Motto : Zn ajleii Zeit^n, wo die Kunst verfiel, 

Yerfiel sie dureh die Kiinstler. — ScniLTjX3B. 

Fiebaems have, in a comparatively short time, come to a high 
state of perfection. Yet hardly anyone would wish to assert 
that no further progress can he expected in rapidity of fire 
and in its accuracy, in flatness and length of tra-jectoiy, and 
in penetrating power. For example, although the aims of 
General Wille, expressed in ‘ The Field Gun of the Future ’ 
and in ‘ The Smallest Calibre ’ (E. Eisenschmidt, Berlin), 
may, for financial and certain technical reasons, be received 
only with hesitation, yet the time will come when Tactics 
shall claim the realisation of the principles he represents. 
But we have, even to-day, to reckon with this future of 
technique, and with its influence on Tactics. Of all arms. 
Infantry is the one chiefly affected by the perfecting of the 
shooting-weapon, and the increased importance of fire thus 
brought about. However, firearms can never do away with 
the peculiarities of the different kinds of troops. It remains 
as before the allotted duty of the Infantry to carry through and 
decide the combat. It cannot fully solve these problems by a 
fire fight at long ranges, and by the delivery of mass fire from 
those ranges. It must ^undertake the combat at close 
quarters ; be brought on to the adversary ; and, either by 
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fire or by charging, force him from his position that it may 
place itself there. However, that no misumlerstandings may 
take root as to the word close, it should bo noticed that, 
according to the Musketry Instrnctions of tlio i*th of Boptombor, 
1893, distances up to 600 metres are close, from there to 1,000 
metres medium, and over 1,000 metres distant.' Obviously, 
then, the Infantry will in fighting eucounior great losses. 

But it must neither shrink from loss nor yet be kept in 
ignorance that it is to be expected. The idea must be present 
in its training ; that is, it must know the dangers of the 
battlefield. For the only means of overcoming those dangers 
are a clear conception of them and the will (reason and 
energy) to master them. The fighting method for Infantry 
must, as a rule, stilF consist in a combat by masses of 
skirmishers. Every other form would be quickly and pre- 
maturely shattered. I attach no value to the question 
whether this combat by masses of skirmishers be called a" 
thing prescribed by regulation, or a tiling orgiiniscd. But 
the Infantry must have thoroughly mastered this method of 
fighting. A. sufficient reason is that in it leading and guidance 
appear only up to a certain limit. From the time of deploy- 
ment they might in many cases become quite impossible ; for 
most of the inferior leaders will be quickly put out of action. 
Disorder from this cause is inevitable. One of the chief 
problems for Infantry remains— fighting while in disorder ; 
though in peace time we do study to master it. The Infantry 
ought to be in a condition to carry through an attack in masses. 
For almost the whole of ‘ Infantry Tactics ’ revolves round this 
question. Every movement, however, that is directed to a 
recognised object requires most a system, however simple and 
elastic that may be ; for otherwise disorder must render the 
execution of the plan impossible. And so the Infantry needs, 
for the combat by masses of skirmishers, some settled rules, 
principles and precepts, which may hold good in presence of 
actuali^, unless the masses, when launched towards some 

> [Since only three ranges appear in this classification I have adopted the 
follomng English equivalents:— Bah= close or short; wedium ; mdt 

or •weiteT=^ long or distant. The Author also speahs later of leeTTifcuar, over 1,000 
metres, in the Second Part, Chapter III. — Tbassuator.] 
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common goal of great importance, are to be rendered power- 
less by their own disorder. The requirement for them is, 
therefore, that the combat by masses of skirmishers be 
organised. Without staking masses nothing is decided ; and 
so far the Tactics of to-day do not differ from those of the 
past. The difference consists simply in the Tactical form, by 
means whereof the principle is to receive life, effect, and 
object; it is, however, important in consideration of the 
difficulties of this question. The German Infantry does 
fight, too, in masses of skirmishers; though it will appear 
later on whether its method is sufficient for the purpose and 
always based on right principles. But it should here be said 
that the organisation of combat by masses of skirmishers, on 
a method that may prove practicable, remains in all armies 
still to be effected. 

If we take a comparative view of actual warfare and the 
regulation Task method of to-day, we may say that the 
Tactical proceedings at the front at Worth, at tlie Mance 
Eavine, and towards La Polie on the 18 th of August, 1870 , 
and so on, were prescribed by rule ; I mean the designs 
which then failed of success. 

Doubtless the Task method followed at those points on the 
battlefields was different from what is expected to-day. It 
was improvised, not prescribed by rule; so there was no 
training in it. But, from the most important point of view, 
one of these cases is as like another as two peas. I mean in 
launching the troops by driblets, either without any previous 
forming up and without deployment (Worth) ; in the delayed, 
or again in the premature, leading forward of the rear 
columns (Worth, Mance Eavine) ; or in the hurried deploy- 
ment, without previous forming up, the consequence of which 
was an absence of adequate organisation in relation to front and 
depth, as well as delay in bringing up the supporting troops 
(La Polie). Such success as was, then, with labour and pains 
eventually made good was attributable to perpetual ^ correc- 
tion of the Task method,’ without, however, this being compe- 
tent to bring unity and totality into the business — the execution 
of the cornbat. Por in one^lace all forces were already in the 
Task method absorbed by the advanced positions (La Polie) ; 
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in another they did not even succeed in developing themselves 
against the main position (Point du Jour). Yet, there were 
abundance of hollows and woods, which, while they impair the 
more centralised Orders method, should support or warrant 
the Task method. With the present Task method progress will 
certainly be made, for it appeals continuously to the Tactical 
power of judgment of the subordinate leaders. But as it is 
certain that no lieutenant from his sphere of operation can 
direct a battle, it is equally certain that the decision of the 
battle cannot be brought about by adding up the results of 
this or that number of Task detachments. This, however, is 
what sound Tactics require. I do not mean that the Task 
method should be condemned on principle ; only, we have no 
right to demand that a pyramid be able to stand on its apex. 
The question to be dealt with is not the alternative between 
Task and Orders method, but the combination of these two 
systems. That is, we require both ; and the two are quite 
compatible together, if each stand in the proper relation to 
the other. 

A Task, indeed, may answer only to a general idea, an 
Order to a special one. A Task naturally falls to the lot of the 
higher command, for a certain object and reason : the higher 
command can make use of various ways and means. An 
Order is appropriate to the lower command, which is already 
narrowed by mere considerations of space and by the essen- 
tially limited scope of its operation, as well as by its smaller- 
objective. The lower command is thus allotted a compass 
that leaves room for nothing beyond the execution of an Order. 
But the regulations do not hold this view ; at least, the Task- 
method as therein prescribed extends too low down. 

The events which appeared in the case of the Guard Corps 
—particularly where the 1st Brigade of the Guard at St. Privat 
was concerned— tell so forcibly against the Orders method of 
that time that no word at all should be wasted on the matter. 
The Guard had learnt no fighting formations at all except 
those for masses. Still, by that formal method a frontal 
deployment was at least reached, though it was not suilieiont for 
the needs. And not even so much was attained by our at- 
tempt at that date in the direction of the Task system. On the 
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other hand, the Saxons towards Eoncourt — St. Privat, the 38th 
Brigade at Mars la Tour, and Kottwitz’ Brigade at Loigny, 
knew how to fight with unity, in masses, and to attain on 
each occasion an important effect. The assault of the 5| 
battalions of the 38th Brigade did, indeed, fail ; but despite its 
many shortcomings, principally the outcome of circumstances, 
that example remains, among all mass attacks which really 
have come to anything, the very climax of Tactical offensive 
against the Strategic flank. We should not, however, decline 
further inquiry whether, by seasonable improvement and by 
preserving the undivided method in certain degree, we might 
not make better progress than we should by entirely 
discarding the remaining elemen4 of good, and by com- 
mitting almost exclusively to the subordinate leaders the 
conduct of the combat. 

These questions are closely connected with consideration 
of Orders and of Tasks as regards the form and way in wdiich 
they are given. According to the Eegulation of Duty in the 
Field, it admits of no doubt that, as a rule, wu-iting is the form 
to be observed for that purpose ; for it expressly prescribes : 
‘ Orders and reports are to be communicated in writing, unless 
time and circumstances determine otherw'ise.’ And further, 
‘ For the guidance of troops by the higher leaders the written 
Order is the rule. When the Order can be given by word of 
mouth, as in the ease of troops assembled, even then the longer 
Orders are taken down in writing from dictation. When the 
business concerns simple ai-rangements, or a separate Task, 
the Order is given verbally, and may ultimately take even so 
simple a form as a word of command.’ The Task method, for 
Infantry Tactics, begins with the brigade, according to regula- 
tion. The brigade receives Orders, but gives only Tasks. 
Thus, obviously, word of mouth is the only method for communi- 
cating them to the regiments, thence to the battalions, and all 
the more so from them to the companies. This appears quite 
clearly in the Eegulations of 1889, Part 11. Nos. 95, 403, 112, 
and 113. But as to this it must be observed that the Orders 
given by j;he battalion leader to his company leaders, and by 
the company leader to his Zvg leaders, should be clear and 
distinct, and given in their actual presence whenever possible, 
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though freedom of execution should still bo preservod. On 
the other hand, the leader of a brigade addresses his regi- 
ments in the form of indiyidual Taisks, as does tho leader of a 
regiment his battalions. Thus, within tho Task system there 
is a boundary line between Orders and Tasks, the former 
ending with the company, the latter beginning with the bat- 
talion. 

It is on many groimds desirable and useful that the 
Orders for fighting be likewise, whenever possible, given in 
written form. And it would fit m well with the Task method, 
and the boundary between Orders and Tasks, if here the former 
were given by word of mouth, the latter in writing. In the 
execution of the combat it,will, of course, be often difficult to get 
an Order through to the battalions, and still more to the com- 
panies. But, on the other hand, circumstances may allow 
time for written communications respecting the leading of the 
troops— I intentionally make no distmction between Oi'der and 
Task. Such cases would chiefly arise whore there were 
adequate results of reconnaissance, aaid whcro some, advanced 
guard action or skirmish had made the situation clear. In 
this way the habit is cultivated of ordering only what is 
necessary, and of doing so at the right moment, in tho clearest 
and best considered form. Also, tho recipient of a written 
Order is in a better position to think it avcU over, and to 
thoroughly impress it on his mind. Further, merely from 
the point of view of responsibility, the necessity for a system 
of writing, especially for the higher leaders, becomes apparent. 
Therefore it was needful to prescribe that even for the fight 
Orders should, as a rule, be given in writing. Anyone who 
has had practical experience, anyone who has attentively 
followed the course of the fight, will admit further that in 
war very few Orders are given, in peace very many, too many. 
This might be obviated with advantage, especially by means 
of criticism after the exercise ; so that in this respect also a 
better preparation for the reality of the battlefield would be 
attained. Battle Tactics demand a perpetual mutual relation 
between Orders from above, Communications laterally, and 
Eeports from below. The difficulty of maintaining this 
mutual relation has been already greatly increased by the 
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newer weapons. For a whole quantity of leaders are early 
put out of action ; also the spaces occupied by the troops in 
depth are considerably enlarged. All Orders, Communications 
and Eeports demand therefore more time. Besides, the 
higher leaders, using a point of view away from actual contact 
with the fight, are often, even with good glasses, unable to 
make out the execution of the combat in any real completeness. 
The difficulties of these relatively new factors do not come to 
sufficient illustration in peace ; and yet art, so far as it can, 
must master them. 

We may say that for the future, as a rule, no Eej)orts 
proceeding from the firing-line can reach the spot where is 
the directing authority (generally with the reserve); yet this 
will become necessary from the mommit when the operations 
come to a crisis in superiority of fire. As the passing of 
Orders from higher to lower must, as a rule, proceed strictly 
* through the regular offices, in the same way Eeports liave to 
come back through these channels ; and in each case the; law 
must be as far as possible obeyed that we make full use of 
speed. But from this follows, by a natural necessity, the 
importance of the higher leadership as regards unity of guid- 
ance. This absolutely needful organisation of Orders, Reports, 
and Communications must be adapted to the circumstances, 
and arranged in such way as the actual situation permits. It 
is not right that events which are outside the range of a 
man’s own observation should on that account be dealt Avith 
too late. There may, and in many eases will, he no time for 
this. Therefore the regulations properly proAude that the 
initiative for important measures should be within the power 
and sphere of the subordinate leaders, who are nearest the 
enemy, and from that provision no jot should be abated. 
But, at the same time, the completeness and perfection of 
superintendence by the higher leaders must be assisted in 
every possible way by the troops engaged; this being the 
only means whereby a trustworthy judgment can be aj.tained. 
Obviously, for this purpose also there must be a Tactical 
boundary, which is drawn at the brigade. The brigade is a 
sort of clearing-office ; and^n consequence it must be suffi- 
ciently provided with an organised mounted service, for 
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communicatiBg laterally and mth higlun- eonnnaiulers n 
dyu-tmenl of woA rtiol., i„ tI,o i„„(, 

out by It; Hence can be seen plainly enough the iinnortu, 
ot the brigade commander’s position. ' ‘ ^ 

All Eeports can-iecl on foot will ai-iive too late • at lpn«f 
theory says so. But an actual battlefield both allows nS 
and precludes much, which cannot very easily bo determined 

be established in some way between leaders of battalions and o 
biigades — of course, whore f ho Qif no 

Item. Thta m b. fe.;ib!e in f,- I „n ™ IT"-’ 

of .11 M. whicb fake lime. During tlmtalSr ’ ? 
ration of 18th of Aupst, how many Beportl from tlie rSht 
and left wings, and from the centre, might have been rendered 
in this way ! How many were rendered ? At the Manee Bavine 
notwithstandmg that circumstances fully favourcil s ’ 
did not all the superior leaders remain^'long imioriut' 0 ^^’" 
real state of the fight ? And, but for this miS dn ! 1 n 
not events have shaped themselves in nnnv i ^ ^ 

propitiously f So, in fc direction of oZ UZorf T' 
during the battle, it ie needful to regulate wlH ,rf * 
the system of Orders and Eeports. Tte ™ ^ T" 

^otot wu-m.unled officers, ...d officersof fl Q™”7I I 
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be made out beforehand Tb.,. 7- ^ “““t 
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diminished, but increased. Presumably this will hold good 
as regards the rifles used now; of course I mean where an 
effective Infantry is concerned. 

Now all the great armies of continental Europe have, 
since the wars of 1870-71 and 1877-78, altered and shortened 
the periods of service, especially in the Infantry, while on the. 
other hand the numbers of the Infantry have been considerably 
increased. In general one may assert that a longer period of 
service yields a more effective Infantryman than does a shorter 
one ; and hence there must also make themselves felt in the 
Tactics of the battlefield certain results that follow from the 
shortening of service. The Infantry of the Erench Imperial 
Army was decidedly among the best that ever existed ; but it 
failed in choice of Tactics, and lacked several motives of action 
that belonged to the German Infantry. Nevertheless, we must 
consider it an open qitestion whether French Infantry will 
ever again equal the’performances of Worth and Gravelotte. 
I do not think it will. With some justice, however, one may 
apply this remark to every Infantry of the present time, while 
the demands made on them have certainly not diminished. 
Disorder, and the falling away of ‘ shirkers ’ to a degree which 
was formerly not e.xperionced, will need.s make tlieir appear- 
ance ; and there is perhaps only one way to effectively 
combat the evil. The leaders in all subordinate ranks must 
he not only efficient, hut increased in numbers, and along with 
this there must be an organisation, in rear of the line of battle, 
that shall deal with the ‘ shirkers.’ But will it be possible to 
realise such measures ? The latter, perhaps ; as to the former 
— we will wait and see. But, after all, we cannot got rid of 
our nature ; besides, the evil will show itself on both sides— a 
farther reason for bringing everything into a system favour- 
able to survey. 

The battle in masses will require a massed network of 
organisation for Orders, Eeports and Communications, well 
systematised and well schooled. The network has to extend 
beyond the battlefield, beyond the wings, and its operation 
must reach in breadth and depth to the extent needed by the 
points of view of the relay sSrviee. So this is the basis whereon 
we should have to estimate the strength of the staffs, and 
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to decide that of the connecting-links and posts, according to 
the length of roads and the presumable importance of each 
point in the -whole line. When battles are concerned that 
last for several days, this view of the matter is all the more 
important. And though it be considered that the planning 
of a battle must belong to Strategy, while the Tactical fighting 
of it should be left to the judgment of the armies, tliat con- 
sideration can neither contradict nor weaken the above view 
of the matter. It ought not to happen that the central 
authority find itself ignorant as to the coirrse of the battle for 
many hours together, while the armies remain for that length 
of time unconnected with the central authority, as was the case 
at Gravelotte. 

At any rate, in relation to the present arming and 
organisation of Infantry, and the uncertainties inseparable 
therefrom, the considerations respecting ample Infantry 
reserves attain an increased importance, unless the guiding 
authority of the army intend to lose ground fronr under its 
feet. So far-reaching is the effect of an improvement in the 
weapons used, together with an alteration in the conditions of 
service. 

The defender, in considering positions already arranged, 
perhaps yet more those still to be laid out, will consider the 
advantages which advanced stations may offer him ; and it is 
not improbable that these -will in future play a greater part 
than heretofore. The question simply turns upon modern 
Infantry and Artillery fire considered in relation to the fact 
that the Tactical value of Cavalry is diminished. Therefore 
at this stage the assailant must, on his part, estimate the best 
method of obtaining information and delivering his attack. 
It does no good to cite experiences and principles. The 
question cannot thus be decided. It can at the best be in 
some degree elucidated only by peace manoeuvres planned for 
this purpose. This must he done. It will probably become 
then evident that masses will have to be moved during dark- 
ness, and that important rearrangements, and even changes 
of front, will become necessary. Therefore all arms must 
possess certainty in such operation^. 

Tactics, then, are coming into the presence of several 
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new or altered questions, which cannot he completely 
answered from the experiences we have. These must, there- 
fore, be extended and completed by reflections, while we 
never lose sight of the picture presented by reality. That is 
to say, we must in time of peace have a sound theory of 
combat. 

The Infantry has had to change its Tactical forms, and, 
with such alterations, to put up with many drawbacks ; but 
it has not been obliged to change its principles. In the case 
of the Artillery a further step has become necessary — the dis- 
covery for the first time of some of its principles. And then, 
both arms have had to enter into a sisterly relation, justified 
on both sides. In this common action the Infantry must 
solve a disproportionately hard problem; while the fighting 
of the Artillery is made easier by technique, and by greater 
facility for carrying out its principles. The Infantry cannot 
avoid complete extension ; so, as a rule, it can only employ 
a skirmishing fire. But, even in extended order, it remains 
a Tactical arm. The Artillery is said to be the firm frame- 
work of the battle. But the framework must have small sub- 
divisions ; thus alone can it preserve the needful order and 
firmness, thus alone can it attain flexibility, obedience to 
direction, and the highest degi’ee of operative power. Formerly, 
in the Infantry it was not the man who fired, but the officer 
told him to fire. At present, Infantry fire remains amenable to 
direction, chiefly by careful training of the skirmishers, by fire 
discipline ; and Artillery fire only by careful training within 
the battery. If we are to reach the best operation possible of 
each of these arms in itself, and of co-operation between them, 
we must treat the individual skirmisher in the one ease, the 
individual battery in the other, as a shooting-machine of 
primary Tactical consideration. And the Artillery has to this 
extent been obliged to observe the great feature of Tactics : 
Instead of using large units in large combinations, use small 
ones, and commit greater freedom to many hands, see 
that they are sufficiently schooled. In the search after new 
principles the Artillery long aspired to the direction of con- 
centrated masses. Practice has proved its impossibility. 
With the Artillery, as elsewhere, the operation of masses exists 



only by the operation of individuals, the direction of masses 
by the direction of individuals ! 

It is no longer correct to speak of the Infantry, in com- 
parison with the Artillery, as the principal arm concerned 
with the execution of the combat through all its phases, up to 
the decision. Every considerable fight establishes a mutual 
relation between the arms. Both must strive unswervingly 
for the one object — to attain together a superiority of lire over 
the adversary ; for this forms the condition precedent to every- 
thing beyond. During this period, presumably the longest 
and most costly one, the Artillery may in one place, the 
Infantry in another, prove temporarily more effective than its 
sister-arm. But the attainment of the common object rcqirires 
that both should put in their full fire power as early as possible. 

I know I shall be contradicted hero ; for in my view of Tactics 
I abandon on principle the distinction that has obtained^ 
between Infantry and Artillery as the chief and the assistant 
arm respectively, or as the first and tlie second arm of the 
battlefield. Just this break with tradition will, perhaps, induce 
a fresh conflict of the talents, from which I do not shrink, but 
must even desire it. 

Superiority of fire presupposes direction of fire in the case 
of both arms. And in this connection there becomes apparent 
a measure of effect, which depends on the shooting perform- 
ance of rifle and of cannon, on the number of both weapons, 
and the degree of proficiency wherewith they are used. That 
the fire of Artillery can more easily be directed than that of 
Infantry is, I consider, irrefutable, simply because the former 
can operate at longer ranges than the latter, and consequently 
in the ease of Artillery there is more opportunity for considera- 
tion and observation. Besides, the fire of Artillery, granted 
certain presuppositions, is more effective in proportion than 
that of Infantry. Therefore, that the object may be attained, 
each arm requires something to complete its Tactical effective- 
ness. Jfhey belong ever to each other. 

Certainly, my view of the matter presupposes several things 
that still await realisation or improvement, particularly in 
regard to the Artillery and to th^ training of leaders. Every 
Artilleryman must be able to hit. The gun must, during the 
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continuance of fire, be kept as far as possible in a state of 
readiness to shoot. In attaining this latter condition is the 
best answer to the question of ‘ quick-firing guns,’ which does 
not depend on the mechanism of the barrel, but on tliat of 
the carriage (brake apparatus). But no true basis is readied 
for the direction of fire until, further, the organisation of tlie 
Artillery, as well as the mechanism of the gun, guarantee the 
highest degree of Tactical performance (mass hits). For 
this it is requisite that the Artillery be told off by regiments to 
the divisions ; that the corps Artillery be abolished ; that tho 
number of batteries in a regiment, and of guna in a battery, 
be reduced. I need not here inquire into the degree ; it 
suffices to point out that the present units are too large. 
Artillery operates in batteries, and thS smaller the bodies are, 
provided they have learnt how to hit, the better can the fire 
be directed. The Artillery, which belongs to the division, 
•must be so incorporate'd with It that the Infantry and Artillery 
undergo a thorough Tactical coalescence ; that with the 
Infantry of the division the Artillery be available for fighting to 
its last gun ; that the Infantry thoroughly know the operation 
of the Artillery, the Artillery that of the Infantry ; that, above 
all things, every general, whatever arm he belongs to (including 
the Cavalry), be master of those principles of fighting 
practised by the two that employ fire. And why for an 
Infantry general should it be harder to observe and to judge 
of Artillery fire than of Infantry fire if the ArtiUery, by 
batteries and Artillery-divisions, have become steady in fire '? 
There is no reason. At all events, every officer must, on this 
ground, be from the first more solicitous to gain acquahitanee 
with, and learn to judge of the nature and character of all 
arms. A general of Infantry, of Cavalry, or of Artillery, is 
nonsense. We require but one general. He must, indeed, be 
able to ride in all saddles. 

The quarrel about the ‘ principal arm ’ is, then, an idle one. 
Nay, at many points in the fighting at Worth, Vionville, and 
Gravelotte, the Artillery has already been seen playing the 
part of principal arm. And wherever the Artillery fails to 
put in its ffull fire power, there nothing decisive will be at- 
tained. But, if we may draw conclusions from the exercises 
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of peace, it seems as if the needful understanding of the 
power of Artillery fire were by no means universal among the 
higher leaders of the troops. Otherwise, much that has 
occurred would not have been possible. At any rate, the 
Artillery must develop great circumspection, if it is not to 
sustain some quick catastrophe at the hands of hostile 
Artillery and Infantry. Therefore, as regards the Artillery, 
everything turns on coming into position in the quickest and 
best way and fullest numbers possible, and on ranging earlier 
than that of the adversary. If it attain this, and use modern 
projectiles, it will in many cases play a decisive part, even 
against Infantry. There can no longer remain any doubt on this 
point. If it attain it not, then Infantry fire will put it, in turn, 
out of action, and people will in future read, not of ‘ a battery 
of the dead,’ but of whole Artillery-divisions. With this 
strength and weakness of the Artillery the leaders of all arms 
must have full acquaintance. The Artillery, indeed, must not 
deceive itself here, and should therefore in peace time have 
learnt three things: 1st, circumspection and power of judgment ; 
2nd, to hit ; and 3rd, to make good all its fire power, that is, to 
open fire sooner than the hostile Artillery. It seemed needful at 
this point to emphasise this vital question of modern Artillery. 
But it must not be overlooked, that if even the best Infantry 
conduct itself thoughtlessly, its term of Tactical existence may 
be at a minimum. 

That the estimation of Artillery has been in an important 
degree enhanced is a fact due not merely to improvements in 
the gun and projectile, but rather, it has only arisen through 
the change that has come about in learning how to use this arm, 
that is, in the Tactical training of the •personnel. But, as in 
Germany, so also in the other armies, progress has been 
made ; and every officer should know this, so as to form an 
approximately correct idea of the importance of the adversary 
and tread the battlefield with some completeness of prepai’a- 
tion. ^ow, in Germany at least, the Tactical training of the 
Artillery has undergone a change more important, and fuller 
of result, than that visible in the ease of any other arm. Not 
so very long ago people could sfill speak of the Artillery, in 
Germany at any rate, as of a ‘technical’ arm. And, to tell 
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the truth, it entered on the war of 1870-71 with a prepara- 
tory instruction limited as the word implies. But if this 
‘ technical ’ Artillery was often so important in its operation, 
how will it appear now at last, when a high technique is 
united with progress in Tactics of which in 1870-71 only few 
prophets allowed themselves to dream. But prophets there 
were ! It needed time to put them in positions of influence. 
The training of the Artillery has now been separated. The 
period for fire instruction has been employed at the shooting- 
school, instead of being spent on the benches of the Artillery 
and Engineer school. OfSeers not on the active list have been 
attraicted to the shooting-school. There is a whole method of 
training, which need not be discussed in detail, for attaining 
technical proficiency in the art of shooting. There are Tactical 
exercises and Tactical shooting in the country. The Infantry 
and Artillery have been brought into organic connection. Prin- 
• eiples have been w*orked *out relating to reconnaissance, 
coming into position, observation, and direction of fire. 
These matters, and others which I will not publicly touch 
upon, prove that at last the Artillery, after a long process of 
time, and on a basis of sound principles drawn from experience, 
has worked its way up to the position of a Tactical arm, 
about which all former Tactical ideas may be considered 
antiquated. And in future, if ever, ignorance will be paid for 
on the battlefield with streams of blood. 

Infantry and Artillery are the decisive arms on the battle- 
field ; and whenever they appear there, them resources are 
understanding and co-operation. This extends also to the 
Foot-artillery, because the increased effects of fire will force 
the defender to use considerable artificial protections, for 
whose destruction the fire power of Field-artillery cannot 
always suffice, especially in the case of positions prepared 
well beforehand. For this reason armies will take into the 
field guns of greater calibre, whose effect must be likewise 
clearly understood, at least among the superior leaders. Here, 
then, asserts itself a new point of view in Tactics, which com- 
prises also the arrangement (defence) and the attack of arti- 
ficial positions. He who ffeels himself the weaker will be 
anxious to increase his power of resistance by artificial pro- 
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tections. But the role of the weaker (the defender) may 
become that of any arm, and any army. The liigher 
leadership must, therefore, be familiar with the principles 
that apply to the establishment of strengthening works, while 
the corps must be familiar with those that relate to their 
accomplishment. In future, for this reason the use oE the 
spade will, under some circumstances, be of conspicuous 
importance. The recognition of this fact has, in all armies, 
brought about special instructions, according to which both 
leaders and troops are in peace time already prepared for these 
extended problems of the battlefield. The G-erman Instruction 
for Field Works of the 6th of April, 1893, must, therefore, be as 
thoroughly mastered by every officer as the Order for Field 
Service, the Eegulations, and the Instruction for Shooting. 
These taken together are the Bible of Tactics ; but, like the 
Bible, they have to be read and. used with understanding ! 
These instructions form the individual parts of one whole. 
And they show on what close terms Artillery and Inlantry 
must be with each other ; how they are the real arms of the 
battlefield, to which the Pioneers must render services inore 
extended than before in regard to the Tactical act wherewith 
all are concerned. It is not needful now to say that in this 
way the importance of the Pioneers is enhanced. But it 
appears also clearly from these facts that in future we reckon 
with great positions, artificially strengthened, which must be 
attacked. 

If now, as formerly, the horse be the principal -weapon of 
the Cavalry, and the activity of the latter be realised almost 
exclusively on horseback, I am yet opposed to arming the 
Cavalry throughout with the lance. It must inevitably be the 
case that in futm*e the livelier national feeling in connection 
with universal military service will give to every war the 
character of a people’s war; and this, perhaps, in greater 
degree than appeared on the Loire, for instance, in 1870-71. In 
face of Jihis there is, indeed, the further fact that according 
to the laws of military service every man capable of bearing 
arms, up to the age, say, of forty years, becomes part of an 
organisation in regular bodies. But in a people’s war even 
the cripple is a soldier useful ad hoc ; and enthusiasm, the 
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exigency of war, and G-overnment regulations, will force under 
arms even those men who have fulfilled their duty according 
to law. To employ Cavalry in the very front — within the 
Tactical region, let us but bring before our minds the circum- 
stances of the last ten days of November 1870 on the Loire— 
we eneoimter extraordinary difficulties. The lance becomes 
there often a wearisome burden, whose bearer is inclined to 
discard it. I witnessed something of this sort in 1870-71. 
The trooper when out on patrol duty has often to pay moi-e 
attention to his lance than to the enemy ; and the rapidity 
with which everything takes place in the Cavalry increases 
his embarrassment. In short, for ail Cavaky which has the 
duty of reconnaissance I consider the lance dispensable, nay 
harmful. But even the experiences exhibited in the history 
of war are far from endorsing the superiority of the lance 
in charging. The Prussian Ist Dragoons of the Guard at 
•Koniggratz had a bnlliant success against the Austrian 
Alexander-Ulans. Nevertheless, I would advocate retaining 
the lance for a certain number of regiments ; for example, the 
medium and heavy Cavalry. But for the light Cavalry sabre 
and carbine would amply suffice. All regiments must retain a 
carbine ; but to compensate I would at once concede to the 
Lancers the abolition of the sabre. If the Cavalry requke one 
constant weapon besides the horse, that is the carbine. The 
correctness of this will prove itself when the Cavalry is used 
for active operations ; but I will not here deal with that 
matter. Even in Tactical reconnaissance it will be expedient 
to supply the Cavalry with Artillery and Infantry as soon as 
it enters any highly cultivated country. Then stops of itself 
that bold riding of the patrols which is so misleading in peace 
time; and much which they see and report in peace it is 
impossible to see and report in war. It was proved in the 
people’s war of 1870-71 that, particularly in the case of 
reconnaissances on a large scale, the Cavalry was, with the 
best will to fulfil its task, incompetent to do so. Tljie few 
pieces of information then attained were due to some cannon- 
shots or deployment of Infantry. Now, as events like those 
on the Loire* will be the rule* they must be well kept before 
the mind while considering how to furnish Cavalry with 
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appropriate arms ; and even then we must not base on it any 
high expectations. Peace seems to have already induced in 
our minds a dubious oblivion of this fact ; and it is certain 
that in no region will so many disappointments be 
experienced as in the domain of Strategical and Tactical 
reconnaissances by Cavalry. Hence the higher leaders wiU, 
much more often than before, come into situations of com- 
parative perplexity ; and in most cases they will be obliged to 
fight with all arms, that they may gain any information at all. 
It must not he thought that such demands are made only 
during the operations. No; the Tactical reconnaissance of 
the present day, especially before decisive battles, will 
imperiously require them ; and it is not possible for theory to 
predict the measures that will best lead to the goal. But I am 
convinced that here is the ground for serious deliberations, 
inquiries and experiments, these last of no simple kind ; and 
that here must present itself much that is now in the means'' 
for mastering enlarged principles. 

Among the great armies there subsist no longer any 
important differences in the weapons, training, organisation, 
and employment of the several arms, or of the battle units 
(divisions). Nor do they much differ in their principles of 
fighting. In numbers also they are about even. There 
remain but two departments in which a superiority can he 
arrived at, a superiority we certainly cannot accurately 
estimate beforehand. They are : Tactical training and moral 
education. Both must, therefore, be raised to the highest 
point. 

To the Cavalry falls the third role in the battle. In the 
present condition of Tactics, it is on the battlefield an 
assistant arm to the other two, and cannot be the principal 
arm, except after the decisive moment, or before the battle 
begins. This is attributable to the complete change of 
circumstances, especially the alteration in comparative 
numbers of Infantry and Cavalry, and at the same time the 
increased masses of the armies. It is true that at Vionville - 
Mars la Tour, on the 16th of August, 1870, the Cavalry played 
a foremost part on the battlefield. But the case remains an 
exception. Neither in the French war nor in the Eusso- 
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Turkish war was anything seen like that. Besides, the 
behaviour of the adversary at Vionville really favoured the 
action of our Cavalry ; while neither at Worth nor at Sedan 
did the French Cavalry, for instance, despite its sacrifices, 
ever exert an influence worth mentioning on the course of 
the battle. Even at Yionville, however, the Cavalry was 
unable to bring about a decision; and it can never do so in 
future. But, for all that, the business of Cavalry remains, as 
it always was, to throw itself into the combat wherever any 
prospect of valuable result offers. But firearms command 
much greater zones than in times past. Eapidity of fire has 
increased in important degree. Neither of these facts can be 
balanced by any improvement in the speed of horses. Smoke 
has been done away with. And all this narrows the Tactical 
employment of Cavalry, makes the leading of it harder. Not- 
withstanding, circumstances will arise on the field of battle 
where an enterprising and effective Cavalry will see enticing 
objects to charge at any stage, even up to the decision ; and 
at them the attack must under all circumstances be delivered. 
Special attention must still be given to subdued Artillery and 
beaten Infantry. In these cases the enhanced effects of fire 
do not repeal the law of speed; still less is that the case 
when the decision has taken place. The battle of the future 
must produce pictures of the battlefield of which no presenta- 
tion, however serious, can furnish any sufficient notion: 
multitudes of Infantry without ammunition, whose morale is 
reduced by wear and tear to a state of irresponsibility ; of 
‘batteries of the dead,’ unable to move; of colours and 
military badges, if taken into the field. So the question will 
be to increase a spirit of enterprise in the leaders, and to 
quicken their Tactical judgment. The Cavalry leader must 
watch his quarry with the eagle’s patience, but hurl himself 
upon it and take it with the eagle’s decision. In this way 
the Cavalry placed upon the field of battle, and just in rear 
of it, can do important work by making the deeisiqp more 
decisive. It may render the adversary powerless, and perhaps 
increase his losses to an unexpected degree. For human 
nature does not alter. Its moral weaknesses and defects can 
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be turned to the best advantage only by the rapidity of 
Cavalry. 

It is, probably, needless to make specially prominent the 
fact that the Cavalry must also be pretty well accomplished 
in fighting dismounted ; and must, further, be able to charge 
in any strength and in any formation. Whatever an arm is 
to be capable of in war it must diligently practise in peace. 
So I consider that the Cavalry has as much need to practise 
the charge in large numbers as the Infantry to practise 
the combat by masses of skirmishers, or the Artillery to 
practise shooting as if in battle in a district as little known as 
possible. 

It is not intended tp write an epitome of Tactics. But, 
rather, different incidents are taken from military history and 
considered in relation to the effect of modern weapons, so that 
we may deduce therefrom the Tactical j)rinciples and forms 
which promise successful result under fire. 

For a theory which does not rest on a basis of practice 
and of the history of war will never lead to right conclusions. 

The Eegulations for the Infantry of the Ist of September, 
1888 (printed 1889) ; those for the Artillery of the 27th of 
June, 1892 ; those for the I’oot-Artillcry of the 14th of 
March, 1889 ; and those for the Cavalry (scheme) of 1893, 
are, indeed, the Tactical residua of warlike experiences. 
Yet the consequences of smokeless powder, of the small-bore 
rifle, and of the considerable increase in effect of Artillery 
fire, cannot yet be by any means surveyed with a full degree 
of certainty in their several bearings on training, on the 
leading of troops, on Tactics, and on the science of fighting. 
So that close discussions of these points would be valuable, even 
though no further end were gained than a stimulus to reflection. 

There has, during more than ten years, been a great deal 
written about the importance of fights by night, with a view 
to meet the losses, which in future will presumably be great. 
And th^re are ‘ Tacticians ’ who intend to attain by night what 
they have no confidence in undertaking by day. In special 
circumstances, and within certain bounds, fights by night 
may attain results relatively great. But it is inipossible to 
speak of night battles. And only by battles are wars decided. 
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Why, then, stop to deal with accessory things, as people are 
now doing? 

For the same reason the so-called ‘ theory of hollows ’ has 
recently, as an excrescence from the ‘Task method,’ found 
many disciples. Irrespective of the fact that the necessary 
hollows might be hard to find, the full use of them would in 
most cases lead to a deployment, perhaps on the confines of 
close-range fire, and therefore bring about the very thing one 
wishes to avoid, great losses. This would occur, too, without 
the possibility of properly fighting the enemy up to that point, 
and without the prospect, after that pomt, of attaining superi- 
ority of fire. 

Another view is that lines in single rank, extended, should 
be urged without interruption over all obstacles in the already 
prescribed direction of the attack against the enemy, till they 
have passed the confines of close-range fire ; that all successive 
units should follow ; that the step should be either the I’apid 
pace, or indeed the double ; and the idea is that from that 
stage only the advance should be by rushes. Again, another 
view advocates creeping up, with rests ; this method to be used 
from the time the medium range is reached. And a further 
view is that the areas of medium and close ranges should be 
crossed by rushes of not more than 30 paces ; and so on. 

Such attempts as these we neither have any right to 
blame nor must we, without further words, designate them 
incorrect and inapplicable. Tactical harm would only arise 
if anyone of these ‘fighting methods ’were elevated to an 
instruction. For in actual war there may come occasions 
where demands are made upon this Tactical ‘ box of ijatterns ’ 
within the same unit, according to the nature of the country, 
the fire, and the task. This freedom must still be granted to 
the subordinate leaders, for the simple reason that no other 
arrangement would essentially agree with the combat by 
masses of skirmishers. But some time the instant must 
come when multiplicity yields almost or entirely to, unity, 
that is, in the measures used at close ranges. But, even 
at distances of 600 metres, some cover or other can often 
be used. In any case, all good Infantry must nowadays be 
able to work its way forward, creeping, doubling, rushing, and 
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SO forth; this it must have learnt. It matters not that 
under such proceedings the relative simultaneousnesa must 
collapse. We no longer need this simultanoousm^ss till the 
assault takes place. Then, however, we must have it. 

Again, those protective shields and coats of mail which in 
Danish and other quarters have been fitted up as protections 
from shot give no promise of employment in the hold ; while 
the construction of rifle-pits, and so on, by spade work, will 
in future wars play a great part in the battle. Nor will these 
be used only by the defender. The assailant also will And 
occasions for their use. Dor in all probability there will be 
battles that have continuations lasting several days. And 
that will be by no means a new thing. One need only re- 
member the American war. 

In Tactics one finds that longer and shorter epochs are 
marked by distinct forms and pyinciplps. These epochs in 
the history of Tactics comprise centuries where Antiquity and 
the Middle Ages are concerned. Since the invention of gun- 
powder these periods are shorter. And from the first ap- 
pearance of breechloaders (1864) formations aiid instructions 
have been subjected to perpetual change. 

The Tactical alterations are decided chiefly by the arma- 
ment. But what does not alter is man. 

It is well known to be a law of nature that, when two men 
or several men are striving for victory, they make themselves 
acquainted with the means of fighting used by their op- 
ponents ; and that, so soon as one side recognises a superiority 
in the fighting method of the other, it adopts it, so as to over- 
power the adversary by the very means he himself employs. 

So, for example, the Prussian company column may be 
recognised in all hosts to-day ; so is the swarm of skirmishers 
everywhere become the chief formation of the Infantry for 
combat, fire of skirmishers the chief kind of fire ; and in all 
these important questions the German Infantry has been in 
advance of the other armies. The war of 1870-71 found it, 
indeed, not at the height of proficiency in turning these 
principles to the best Tactical advantage. So that^it— because 
also it was opposed, without preparation, to a very superior 
rifle — had not drawn the right conclusions respecting the 
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attack. But, after all, from the time of the August battles 
the German Infantry was able to find out more suitable forms 
and make use of them without any difficulty. 

To Tactically combine movement with the operation of fire, 
and to raise this combination to the highest conceivable com- 
pleteness, was a task whereon the great Frederick laboured 
during a long life. Since breechloaders established their 
dommion Tacticians are continuously occupied with the same 
question. 

But the times are different, the weapons more perfect. 
On the one hand the great King could lead forward his lines in 
close order, marching in step. He was not compelled to have 
them halt and lie down, rise, advance, and so forth. Without 
this, and without having already sustained at long ranges any 
material losses, he overwhelmed the adversary himself with 
mass fire, and, upon ranks thus shaken both physically and 
morally, he delivered* his assault. Now, on the other hand, 
hundreds fall under the missiles of a foe who is hardly visible, 
and is therefore difficult to fight. Besides, the act of combat 
lasts substantially longer. 

Fields of fight are swept by a wasting Infantry fire, even 
from 1,500 metres downwards. The main question crdminates 
in this : how these distances are to be traversed with the greatest 
possible care of your own forces, and how the enemy is to be 
reached from such range that you may inflict on him a con- 
tinuous, effective, and shattering fire, while you on your part 
have not lost the requisite fighting power. The excellent fire- 
arms of the present day, to consider the matter theoretically, 
are during the conduct of the combat chiefly to the advantage 
of the defender ; yet by a close inquiry later on we may 
recognise also several advantages for the assailant. But, as- 
suming that the contest is frontal, the assailant and the de- 
fender can, indeed, put equal numbers of men side by side in 
the same space. However, more men of the defender can 
shoot at the same time, because he is already deployed for firing, 
perhaps also in more than one line ; while the assailant has 
stiU this to jJo, and in doing it will suffer constant hindrance 
by his losSes. The occurrences at Point du Jour teach that 
neither equality nor superiority of fire in front is to be attained 
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by a simple superiority in numbers on the part of the as- 
sailant. There is not always cover, and the assailant has to 
advance for a certain distance and become exposed. The 
defender need not. If the defender do so, it is at moments 
when the assailant is shaken, and therefore hocanne less 
dangerous. So, from the grazing lire at long ranges, and 
the prodigious penetrating power of small-bore rille bullets, 
there arises, first of all, the necessity of preserving our 
forces as far as possible, so that they may have their effect. 
As to the means of doing this. Tactics should suggest them 
to us. 

It is evident that the use of ground must play a much 
more important part than it formerly did, and that this 
applies, of course in clear weather, to stages even earlier than 
forming up. Already in marching to the ground for forming 
up, it will demand more attention, and for this purpose the 
advanced guard must make timely and busy use of good 
glasses. Certainly both requirements exhibit dangers. The 
use of ground must not lead to hiding. In presence of this 
fault, not to mention other evils, the keenness of attack par- 
ticularly suffers, that keenness whereby the German Infantry, 
despite its defects, has without doubt been highly distinguished. 
I do not here mean a thoughtless gallantry, but the deliberate 
expression of will-power, especially that of the subordinate 
leaders, always of course within the compass of the xmit. 
Every Infantry will, then, come into a situation where it must 
expose itself, if only in moving from cover to cover. But the 
combat must be executed with vivacity throughout. Now, 
whoever carries his mind back to the fighting method of 
earlier times and of actual war, and compares it with that of 
the present, will admit that much of this vivacity has been 
lost, and that most of all a groping uncertainty, not justified 
by the new weapons, makes itself remarkable. The assailant 
will now in many eases be absolutely compelled to deliver his 
fire at ^medium ranges ; and this fact of itself impresses the 
modern fighting method with the stamp of slowness. If in 
actual war such a characteristic become still more marked, 
then again, precisely for that reason, all must be done by 
every means to strengthen the Tactical spirit of attack- Thus, 
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a use of ground which is not only correct hut keen, in short 
the impulse ‘ onward,’ should he inherent in the corps, and 
must exert itself with elemental power. But this principle 
of Tactics is not always supported by the ptire Task method 
as this is often employed. And here I perceive a very 
important drawback : this lies in spoiling the vivacity of 
Infantry fighting. 

The use of perspective-glasses leaves out of account the 
general view, in favour of the particular. But this fact is not of 
the essence of the instrument. Its use, like that of a weapon, 
has always to be learnt. People have above all to familiarise 
themselves with a routine of ‘ searching ’ after cover, from the 
simple fun’ow to the slope, or the skirts of a wood. But in this 
connection, wherever the post of the commander be, a general 
scrutiny from thence must be taken with the naked eye. 
Particular things have happened which seem to make it 
necessary to point this out. 

Strategy has to take care that at the point whtire one 
desires to strike, the blow be delivered in the most ei'foclive 
direction, and with the greatest possible superiority of force. 
Strategy requires, therefore, that an assured view at each 
individual phase of the whole situation be attained as regards 
the quantitative estimate of time and space, and of material and 
political facts, and the making full use of all means of com- 
munication. All Strategists have been hard ivorkers, good 
reckoners, possessing critical knowledge of theatres of war 
and of warlike history, and able to recognise whatever, with 
respect to temporary requirements, may advantageously con- 
tribute to superiority of numbers in a definite space and 
certain time. Strategists have, therefore, always been 
scientific also, and, if you will, men of a system or of a 
method, namely that of their genius. He who will direct 
the great structure of a host must himself have either cal- 
culated or examined everything which has reference to the 
direction of masses. The Strategist, in this work, cannot 
do without assistants (ofiicers of the General Staff), fie must 
let them do the work first; but the examination and final 
orders resl with the chief of the General Staff. 

The bulky hosts of the present day make a principal 
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claim already in time of peace, as regards all kinds of ^vorks, 
preparations, arrangements and dispositions. Strategy is 
organised for such and such a number of tlehnito eases, with 
then- different requirements. The duties are distributed. It 
has become more than ever a science, but also more tlian ever 
exposed to the danger of maturing a monstrous bureaucratic 
machine of numerous wheels which gear into one another, 
and of educating and training up heads of departments, 
instead of officers of the General Staff. Each holds a delinite 
position in this gigantic machine; and for each there are 
three, or even four officers at hand, as substitutes, to assume 
the same position, the same occupation, the same track. If 
one of them be transferred to another track, at first all does 
not go well ; for he cannot know everything. The ‘ Eussian ’ 
cannot do the duty of the ‘ Frenchman ’ ; and it may be that 
both know foreign armies better than their own. That a 
system of wheels so gigantic as this may work on undisturbed, 
there must be at the top a man of assiduity and genius, who 
in some measure carries in his head the groat features of 
every possible warlike event. 

This character properly belongs to-day, more or less, to 
every General Staff. It w'ere foolish to attempt its denial. If 
the necessary generals exist to lead the armies, and so on, 
then a head of department may suffice. Indeed, Napoleon 
the Fu'st had only a Oiimench ! If, however, one day they do 
not exist (and the mediocrity of mankind indicates this as the 
normal condition in all spheres), w'e can hardly complain that 
warlike history is no longer cultivated in the necessary degree. 
The proper pursuit of that study may in peace time be a 
principal means of preventing the individual from becoming, 
under subsisting conditions, a pedantic head of department, 
instead of an energetic officer of the General Staff, well fitted 
for practical work, and accomplished in the history of war. 
It would be a wholesome thing if no officer could get a position 
on the general Staff of the army who had not been in the section 
for warlike history. Whoever has a taste for warlike history 
and possesses imagination, whoever has learnt what one ex- 
pects from these two things, never becomes a Bureaucrat. 
He may not become an exquisite chief of a department, but 
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he will be all the more an efficient and serviceable officer of 
the General Staff. And there is no diminution, but rather a 
growth, in our love for the history of war, when we have 
once acquired a taste for the thing. Besides, the masses 
of the future will, in the case of actual operations, forbid 
any master-strokes of Strategy like that which Napoleon 
displayed in February 1814. They will compel the use of 
the very simplest schemes, to prevent one army being over- 
whelmed by the other. And the dark sides of the modern 
General Staff bureaucracy in every country would not show 
themselves until the gigantic polype of a modern host 
should one day be thi-ust out of the familiar tracks by some 
unpleasant incidents. 

Unfortunately, this bureaucracy has also been promoted in 
another respect. Formerly an officer of the General Staff had 
to command a company for about three years, a battalion for 
two. In short he was always in thorough relation with the 
requirements of the corps, with duty in all its practical 
aspects, with life among his brother-officers, and with — Tactics. 
For some time past these periods have in most cases been 
reduced to one year. And, in such a state of things, what 
interest can an officer have in the corps when he knows quite 
well ; ‘ in one year I shall be quit of this employment, and 
again sit in my office ! ’ ? His interest is purely personal, and, 
as a rule, this only damages the corps. A company, for 
instance, which has been commanded two or throe years by 
such officers, lacks that firm inner texture which is needful 
to it. In several cases the transfer of officers of the ranks 
concerned to practical duty has not been at all required, and 
it seems indeed to be thought no longer necessary for some 
individuals ! Since the W'ar academy was brought under the 
General Staff, the students at that college consider themselves 
already as in waiting for the General Staff ; and now the bureau- 
cratic life goes forward from years of comparative youth, though, 
indeed, the requirement ought to be made that no one become 
major on the General Stafi' who has not put the men belonging 
to one given year through the whole period of their service. 
In such a Vay this officer learns the needs of the corps. And 
that is precisely the knowledge that any officer of the General 
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Staff must have ! But, good Heavens ! he ha.s hardly joined 
the corps when he is already ‘ inissecl’ in the (Iciieral Staff 
machine. For with fresh hands this docs not work smoothly 
at first ; and concern for always ‘ keeping tlic machine 
under steam’ leads to the officers being too soon recalled. 
Hence the increasing preponderance, in this occu]iation, of 
the bureaucratic over the living part. Unfortiuuately it is 
indeed not always possible to prevent it. 

In the case also of the General Stall's of the troops tlie 
duty has become more bureaucratic. The documents to be 
settled increase from year to year. And so the officer of the 
General Staff is here too, in main part, a head of department. 
The labours required for manoeuvres, journeys on the part of 
the General Staff, and other exercises, cannot furnish the 
needful variation ; and they are also almost exclusively of a 
mechanical nature. The same thing whi(ih is new in. the first 
year is repeated in those that follow, only with the difference 
of another neighbourhood. And it will not be contested that 
for the accomplishment of all these labours little judgment is 
required, while a moderate degree of mechanical proficiency 
maybe enough to give satisfaction. But the officer of the 
General Staff, just lilie every other, can quicken his Tactical 
judgment only by practical discharge of duties, experience, 
and exercise; and Tactical judgment must to-day more 
than ever he possessed by him. It is not enough to have 
knowledge of the adverse host, its arrangements, and the 
theatres of war, and to sift and draw up reports rendered in 
less or greater detail. Besides, to do just this last we have 
always to make demands on Tactical judgment. It is, indeed, 
in the nature of ‘ Strategy organised in peace ’ that the 
gentlemen of the railway department must especially become 
bureaucrats ; and there are several considerations and require- 
ments which will most likely prevent any great alteration in 
that. 

The war of 1870-81 teaches the enormous superiority of 
Strategy over Tactics. The superiority of Strategy proved 
itself so great that, even with moderate Tactics, amazing 
results were attained, so that the Germans’ sficcess was, 
properly speaking, due in the main to their Strategy. But 
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we must certainly in this connection not forget that the 
moral qualities, the imponderables, were throughout present 
on the German side, and that in high degree. In future, 
armies will not differ much as judged by a material standard, 
and yet Tactics must smooth the way for Strategy, Avhile the 
Strategy receives its results from Tactics. Education in 
Tactics, in the case also of officers of the General Staff', 
must, therefore, be thorough and brought to the highest 
level. For victory will demand greater exertions than 
at Worth and Gravelotto, increased consideration, more 
certainty in the movement of great assembled masses, and 
a better co-operation among the masses, together with 
well-maintained understanding between them. The masses 
which Strategy places in readiness will also have to remain 
assembled for longer time ; and the business relating to their 
maintenance, and to increases and diminutions in them, will 
have to satisfy high demands. The so-called ‘ gresitcr Tactics ’ 
will also become necessary; that is, the process of moving 
army corps and armies in brigades and divisions in close; 
order, outside the area of the lighting itself. This must, 
however, be learnt in peace time. For reconnaissance, 
especially of extended positions, as at Gravelotto and on the 
Lisaine, will presumably require much more time and more 
versatile exertions than it used to. It will require a day 
merely to ascertain the wings of the enemy, and no order for 
battle ought to be given at all till this is done : a matter that 
cannot be over-estimated, having regard to the circumstances of 
the 17th and 18th of August. But even then very much remains 
. to be completed in considered planning of the battle. If this bo 
accepted as probable we shall, when the question is of attack- 
ing a great prepared position, have to return to the Napoleonic 
principle of assembly before the battle, assembly indeed in 
masses, even exceeding those at Gravelotte. Yet the move- 
ment of these masses, from the preliminary to the definitive 
forming up, must be learnt besides. 

Speaking of the measures for assembly, the organisation of 
Orders, Eeports, Information and Reconnaissance during the 
assembly, the needful subsequent perfecting of these matters 
in the forming up, the Order for battle, and the guidance of it 
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in its Strategical or Tactical nature, to all these domains 
impulse and object should be communicated from the great 
headquarters ; thus, one hand should have guidance arid be 
able to exercise it. And herefrom we again conclude that 
the position of the central directing authority should be 
chosen in congruity with the blow to be struck ; and the 
greatest care must be used to keep up a connection with the 
Cavalry divisions, with the chief commands, and with the army 
corps. The former may then be put in a condition to save 
time by furnishing direct Eeports and sending only duplicates 
to the army commanders. These Eeports will for the most 
part be the result of Eeconnaissances ; and thus it may be 
that the general impression produced by the Eeports render it 
necessary for the central authority to alter its position. But 
also, during the deployment for battle, and during the battle 
itself, the thread of Communication between all the high 
authorities must never be broken. P6r the perfect working — »■ 
of this system is the only guarantee for guidance. 

It cannot yet be estimated how far the captive Balloon 
fulfils the hopes that have been entertained of it. I hold it 
now, as before, to be a capricious means for Eeconnaissance 
and Eeport, the best means continuing still to be bold and 
well-mounted officers. But more system will have to be 
brought into the thing; and when this is done we may well 
take it that, as a rule, Eeports and Orders will come in to' time, 
especially if the assistance of the telegraph be used. I do not 
hesitate to say that the most important thing for the great 
headquarters is a punctual organisation of the system of 
Eeports and Orders. But for this reason everybody whoso 
work does not associate him with that system must be 
removed from it. One may take it that the chief battles wUl 
take place on an area of about 18-20 kilometres. If head- 
quarters be on a wing, whether in the forming up or during 
the battle, Eeports and Orders will arrive too late ; if in the 
centre^ the times required will all be reduced one-half. But 
we must note, further, that armament and the employment of 
Cavalry along with Artillery, perhaps in advanced positions, 
determine the central guiding authority to effect the provi- 
sional forming up at a distance of about 12 kilometres at 
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least from the position the enemy has taken up. The 
distances between the authorities will therefore increase. And 
here an arithmetical consideration is forcibly brought to the 
attention of the central authority. For that consideration 
indeed no model may be set up ; but by experience, and by 
contemplation of some battles, an approach to accurate desig- 
nation may be reached in Strategy. Thus, to seasonably 
organise all the authorities of higher command ; to seasonably 
furnish all authorities (starting from the army corps) with 
sufficient machinery for Keports and Orders ; also, by means 
of a well-thought-out system, to practise the authorities in 
making their Reports as quick and as pertinent as possible, 
whether these are to go up, down, or laterally ; such is the 
requirement needed for guidance whibh was not, for example, 
in 1870-71 fully met. This is not the place to indicate how 
such a system must be planned and kept in activity. It is 
enough to refer to tho phenomena in this connection appearing 
at Gravelotto and elsewhere. Everyone can then answer for 
himself the principal questions. But one thing is certain : 
the army which comes up to the requirements in this domain 
has a great advantage, and can solve problems of superior 
difficulty, like those which presented themselves to the Gormans 
on the 17th and 18th of August. Whoever has faith in the idea 
of a central authority must study this example, which plainly 
comprises all lessons that bear on the planning and direction 
of the future battle of masses. 

Now such a battle will render necessary, not merely one 
forming up, but more than one, perhaps several. This again 
appeared distinctly at Gravelotte, where indeed the Germans 
carried out really three processes of forming up. The first took 
place on the road Rezonville, Mars la Tour on the 17th ; then 
on the 18th on the road Gravelotte, Caulre Farm, Doncourt, 
Jarny ; and at last, on the road Gravelotte, Verneville, St. Marie 
aux Chenes-Auboue. Certainly the motives of the three pro- 
cesses of forming up were of very diverse order. The primary 
object of the first (at noon on the 17th) was to conttnue the 
battle on the 17th of August : but later, for reasons that need 
not be igp.rticularly discussed here, that continuation was 
postponed to the 18th, The first forming up, on the 18th, was 
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the consequence of a doubt which had meantime made itself 
felt as to the whereabouts of the enemy ; the second was, 
along with the direction in which the Ilnd Army Corps marched, 
the result of having at this time made out where the enemy 
was drawn up. Now, granted that Eeeonnaissance on the 17th 
and 18th of August should he called anything hut perfect, 
it will in future he very difficult to ascertain the wings of the 
enemy, even with better arrangements in this domain. So one 
will probably he unable to avoid the necessity for several 
times forming up, even completing that process. And, in fact, 
there are here indications as to the way a battle must be in 
future guided ; for it is impossible to conceive of this without 
a forming up which shall be expedient and accordant with the 
Strategic design. There are many reasons why, after pre- 
vious formings up that are provisional, the definitive 
deployment to form up for battle must take place in future 
under still greater difficulties. Probably it will be accom- 
panied by continuous fights, perhaps by Cavalry battles too; 
and it will besides demand much more time. The armies 
will, therefore, even in the ease of the provisional formings up, 
have to be suitably echeloned and sufficiently separated 
one from another, so that they may, without making circui- 
tous movements, be equal to changes of position and of front 
at any instant. Herein lie, I think, several new discoveries 
for great Tactics, or whatever you please to call it. Nor since 
the invention of smokeless powder the defender has such great 
advantages in the choice of position that he will use all means, 
as he now can for the first time, to deceive and mislead the 
assailant. And, so far as he succeeds in this before the fight, 
the defender will himself have advantages again in manoeuvr- 
ing, in the movement of masses, and may thus very well 
attain superiority, and, indeed, win the battle. Active or 
Tactically operative defence is really possible now for the first 
time. And why should not a commander be forthcoming that 
can, from the sum of these changes, extract all the advantages 
they contain ? 

Hence it follows that under such circumstances in future 
the headquarters must remain within the space required for 
forming up on every occasion ; and, further, that smokeless 
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po-ffcler influeuees in high degree even the decision of the 
central authority. For it must make all areas greater, all 
times longer, and all problems before the battle more difficult. 
But a further conclusion is that especially the officer of the 
General Staff must have correct Tactical perception, a thing he 
can gain only by practice. Certainly a presumption can for 
the most part be formed as to the general alignment of the 
enemy’s position, deduced from Strategical considerations, 
aims, and principles. But the examples of Koniggriitz;, 
Gravelotte, the Lisaine, and Orleans, teach indeed what 
serious errors have already in the past been possible as to the 
details of an alignment, and as to the question where was the 
vital point of the adversary’s position. ^The new weapons con- 
tribute greatly to mistake and consequently to uncertainty on 
the pai't of superior leaders. 

It was doubtless inherent in the German method that 
•Tactical capacities did not distinguish themselves so much as 
Strategical. The method hardly permitted any except members 
of the General Staff to reach positions of high command, while 
on the other side the Tactical school developed only men of 
routine, whose proper sphere did not exceed that of detach- 
ments. The needful connecting-lmk in the chain of leadership 
was wanting ; I mean such a leader of brigade or division as 
was secure in all saddles. Thus in 1870-71 we had properly 
speaking no battle Tactics, but only detachment Tactics in the 
battles. Though our greatly superior Strategy won us success 
even with those means, we cannot indeed reckon on such 
favourable circumstances again ; and it thus becomes all the 
more a precept of Tactics to learn fighting on a large scale, to 
find the Tactics for the battle of masses. 

Although Strategical discussions find no proper place in 
this book, yet I think I ought to mention a general point of 
view which has some connection with the assembling of troops 
before battle. Moltke said, ‘ March apart ; strike together.’ 
The maxim, by Moltke’s genius, at the time of his Strategy, 
brought about the greatest triumphs attained since war was 
waged. To dispute that would be to attempt the denial of 
, facts. But if the present had been still the day of Moltke’s 
operations, I am convinced that the changes with which 
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Strategy must also reckon, would have determined him to 
important modifications; nay it would have turned the 
principle, under some circumstances, into the aphorism, 

‘ March together and strike together.’ Presages of this show 
themselves clearly already in the operations about Metz. But 
the sentence itself is often misunderstood and wrongly inter- 
preted. People will in future also march apart, but not so long 
as hitherto ; they will earlier reach the condition of assembling; 
and assembled— together — solve part of the problem of action. 
But I would above all things warn against any future 
thought that a jaunty Strategy can return, like that conception 
of making war to which, encom-aged by the skill of Moltke, 
we have accustomed ourselves. The general laws for the plan 
and prosecution of operations will remain ; but the operations 
will take longer to carry out ; a great deal of time will be 
claimed by each successive section of them; and the results 
will probably turn out less decisive, whoever wins. This is*^ 
attributable to the masses that have to be moved, and to 
the resistance they will meet with from the masses of the 
enemy, in connection with entrenchments, fortresses and 
railways. Certainly masses have their greatest enemy in 
themselves. But we must learn to master this enemy. 
And many signs indicate that in Germany this is being taken 
into account, as in the instance of equipping with tents. 
Whether it be successful is a different question. But still 
both adversaries will suffer the same harms, and so the 
matter for decision will be which of the two sides is able to 
maintain his armies best and longest, and knows how to keep 
in reserve superiority of force. Not only by battles do you 
succeed in subduing your enemy. Hunger will become a more 
effectual ally, as it was already in 1870 - 71 . 

It is entirely wrong to suppose that Strategy ends with the 
battlefield, and that Tactics alone dominate that place. In 
the battle the two run into each other. Again, Strategy is, 
except as regards a few great principles, subject to changes 
which depend on progress in science and civilisation. From 
its very nature. Strategy considers the full use that can be 
made of each advance. And thus each officer of the General 
Staff, so far as his science is concerned, and with regard to 
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what may give him a superiority, is ever ready to promote a 
wholesome advance. 

But if Strategy be subject to important alterations, in 
the case of Tactics change is the only thing constant. Hence 
the instructions should be wise ones, and leave a certain 
scope for the play of the thinking faculty. If this be not 
done, we need fresh regulations, whose provisions should be 
kept up to date ; and then by rights every army would have 
to be furnished with a printing establishment ever actively 
attending to the matter. We have indeed about reached that 
stage, but this is due to the fact that we had put off our 
reforms far too long, and so were obliged to make up in two 
years the neglects of two decades. However, Tactics are much 
too often treated as fortresses are. Instead of labouring with 
an eye to the future, instead of discovering the law's and the 
structure of defences for the future, as a rule the military archi- 
tect goes halting in rear of what the times demand, declines 
into all possible trifles, and is ruined in forms. As the fall of 
many a fortress finds explanation in the excuse that at the 
moment of its completion it was already antiquated and no 
longer defensible, since a destructive gun is quicker made than 
a fortress, so the armies have been beaten which lacked 
both insight and power to abandon in time then- out-of-date 
‘ Tactics,’ or went astray in the search after Tactics that should 
suit the age. And this will be so still. But there are armies, 
too, which in spite of seasonable regulations have had many 
a beating ; the cause whereof was, that Strategy was neglected 
in favour of Tactics, that the Strategical thinking faculty had 
not been systematically schooled. This is, however, a problem 
which goes necessarily hand in hand with the schooling of the 
Tactical judgment. 

Both Strategy and Tactics rest entirely on the basis of 
warlike history and warlike science. Both can be learnt in 
great measure. The way in which individuals make use of 
the matter learnt shows then the gift of leadership, talent, 
genius, mastership. A correct school must therefore always 
view Strategy and Tactics as realms intrinsically coherent, and 
its work must be pervaded by this notion. All great captains 
have proceeded on this principle ; and they are the very people 
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who from their early years have mastered an immense in- 
tellectual work. If Strategy be neglected the skill of the 
individual never rises to the high level of the art ; he moves, 
rather, only in lower spheres ; he does not learn to reflect on 
the nature and causes of the operations, or their connection ; 
and in the most fortunate case he remains but a capable 
mechanic. This has everywhere brought its own punishment. 
And therefore the disciples of Mars should be ever encouraged 
to study Strategy. His Majesty does not find one Strategist 
enough ; he cannot have enough of them ! This sermon ought 
to be preached; but we have recently known the opposite 
still said, and — accepted for true ! Why is it then that so 
many capable Tacticians ^are useless Strategists ? Wliy are 
such men uncomfortable in this world ? There are so many 
causes indeed that we may not even reckon them up ; and 
unfortunately it cannot be said that any constant effort is 
made to counteract them. If, again. Tactics bo neglected, or 
if they come on a wrong road, it will be impossible to render 
to Strategy any freedom of operation. The whole army must 
thus be able to fight at the right time. And to attain this is 
the business of Strategy. 

But in Tactics one must always observe that the quantities 
it reckons with are men ; and that consequently the psycho- 
logical motives of the general— though perhaps not all of 
these — should, ideally, find expression in the same degree in 
Tactics, that is, in the individual man on the battlefield. The 
perfect firearms of the present day also teach that it has 
become more than ever necessary to estimate the importance 
of psychology in Tactics. The result is that the education of 
will power in the individual man ought to be the object of our 
perpetual and intelligent operations, so as to develop that to 
the highest possible degree, and thus mature in him the re- 
solve that, whatever happens, conquer he will. But this very 
point is quite too often overlooked; and ingenious experi- 
ments in formations degenerate into a regular virtuosity, to 
the serious hurt of the matter. For Tactics are never alive 
and healthy till you practise them in the country. Motives 
that formerly inspired only the chief commander or a re- 
stricted circle of those about him were passion and ambition, 
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thirst for honour and fame, enthusiasm for the object of the 
war. These must to-day penetrate the hosts as a whole ; at 
least to the extent of bringing one’s own impulse to mani- 
festation in certain degree. Knowing what we are about, we 
must guide and fully use that stock of moral strength. Our 
instrument must be a regardless military discipline, regardless 
like that of the ancient Eomans, and of Frederick the Great’s 
hosts, or else the finest principles and forms will remain 
unreal. Intelligence and habit, fear of punishment and hope 
of reward, do not sufiice for conquering those difficult situa- 
tions the Infantry soldier nowadays must come to in every 
battle wherein he means to be victor. Something must be 
added to those things. The soldier must make the generaPs 
cause his own, must carry the same fire in his heart, feel the 
same ardour. Otherwise he will not rise from behind the fold 
of ground that protects him, and rush forward again through 
the rain of bullets. 

Wherever one looks one sees a clever idea degenerate into 
a trick of the drill-ground. Prom this cause the echelons 
used formerly by the great Frederick became the favourite 
bit of Tactics employed by men of no understanding, who 
failed to see that the times had long changed. It is like that 
in our own days. People have fallen from one extreme into 
the other, have given up logical coherence : ^ La recheTehc de 
la paternite est interdite^^ and the only method advocated is 
one wherein the activity of the higher leaders has simply no 
place any longer. 

Hordes we must have, but, equally, settled principles for 
their way of fighting. 

The system of hordes or of skirmishers presupposes not 
only certain instructions, but also that the man be educated 
from the first to spontaneity, to the development of ail his 
moral and intellectual characteristics and capacities, so 
that the feeling of honour and duty may everywhere impel 
him, where the compulsion of form ceases and the eye of his 
leader does not reach him. But one must ever consider that 
human nature is fallible, and that therefore personal example 
must, wherever it is reasonably possible, be brought to bear 
directly and immediately on the man. 
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In the last wars the Tactics on the two sides varied greatly, 
owing to disparity in armament, difference in principles and 
organisation of the adversaries, and the indistinct know- 
ledge each had as to those of the other; and there were no 
Tactics corresponding in genius to armament. 

It is established that : — 

1st. The Infantry of the assailant (German and Russian) 
was on the average the worse armed. Each suffered, on some 
occasions, extraordinary losses in its contest with the better 
armed defender. 

2nd. The losses in some measure began at a distance where 
the adversary was not able (that is, where his weapon did not 
permit) to return the fire^ effectively. 

In the Prussian-German campaigns there have been 
several incidents that specially challenge reflection. If a 
right judgment be used, based on the fact that they happened 
in actual war, they might be adapted for leading to pertinent 
conclusions. 

In this labour only officers can take part who had some 
share in such occurrences, who observed themselves, others, 
and the adversaries, and were so placed that much came 
within their possible view. Still it is requisite that they 
attentively follow all innovations in the domain of armament, 
to avoid teaching anything that is out of date. 

_ This work will concern itself with Military History, with 
Psychology, and with Tactics. 

For these three points of view will be necessary to anyone 
who contemplates the method of fighting of the future, who 
has observed fighting in its actuality, who has since that taken 
into consideration recent progress in technique and so on, but, 
further, of the strengthening of national feeling and military 
spirit in France and Russia. 


FIEST PAET 

INQUIBIES INTO MILITARY HISTORY 


I. The Attack op the 28th Infantry Brigade on the 
Farmyard of Bor and the arth?iciaely strengthened 
Wood of Briz adjoining it, in the Battle op Konig- 
GRATZ, on the 3rD OP JuLY, 1866 

(a) The Advance- 

Os the 3rd of July, 1866, about 2 o’clock in the day, the 
28th Brigade had completed the process of forming up, 
to the north-west of the Popowitz range of hills. At Alt- 
Nechanitz, on the right bank of the Bistritz, where the 
troops had before been drawn up, people could pretty accu- 
rately observe the course of the combat as far as Lipa. But 
in our present position we seemed cut off from all the world. 
We saw nothing, and were not seen. The short march of the 
brigade from Alt-Nechanitz had required more than an hour. 
The reason was that while the Infantry was in the act of 
crossing the narrow bridge over the Bistritz, which had been 
restored, General v. Hiller, who was already on the far side, 
received orders for halting, so that the Eeserve Artillery 
might go by.‘ As the bridge did not suffice for troops to 
cross abreast in two columns of route, the 28th Brigade 
halted where it was. Bringing forward the Artillery for pre- 
paration of the attack was a correct measure. 

Now, after Alt-Nechanitz was taken, P./28th had, by order 
of General v. Schoeler, followed the Saxons straight to the 
bridge. But the bridge meanwhile had burst into bright 

' According to the account of General v. Hiller of the 10th of February, 1890. 
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flames ; aud now good counsel was wimted. Witli a, rGcldess- 
ness worth recognition, P./17th, further to tlio left, forded the 
Bistritz, up to their shoulders in water. But apart from such 
crossing, the question was to save the bridge for the pa,ssage 
of the main body. The great problem was to secure this. 
And, that it may be known how at need a great thing can be 
done by using small means with organisation, I will relate 
shortly what took place. F./28th unbuckled the cooking- 
vessels, and adopted a country method formerly used for 
putting out fire in the home of this regiment. They formed 
two ranks of men, to whom the remainder continuously 
carried water drawn from the Bistritz in the cooking-kettles.' 
In this way they were able, though using small means, to 
pour great quantities “^of water upon the burning bridge. 
Those men who were actually extinguishing the tire were 
some of them in the flames and in greatest danger. But the 
energy of the leaders and the devotion of P./28th succeeded in 
mastering the tire, saving the bridge, and stopping the holes 
in the roadway by using boards and planks, wliich the same 
battalion dragged to the spot. Thus the smart Rhinelanders 
of P. 1 28th did here a piece of work that would redound to the 
honour of trained Pioneers ; but these were not there ! How 
valuable presence of mind and organised labour are in such 
eases strikes us at once. Por if P./28th had not been thus 
in readmess, the Elbe Army’s chance of interposing in the 
operations in masses would have been gone, considering 
just the circumstances it was in ; for it is well known that 
there were no other means of crossing constructed. The 
soldier should have precise knowledge of such examples, so 
that he know how to help at need when the like occurs again. 

During this crossing I was on the centre of the temporary 
bridge. Since the latter had no railmg, my position was not 
pleasant, for the bridge swayed under the perpetual burden 
of guns and vehicles, while some parts of it were still smoulder- 
ing. According to my memoranda, there were six batteries 
each oi the 7th and 8th Army Corps. But, in the long 
time occupied by this passage, I was more concerned with the 

’ According to a comraunioation of Colonel Kneusel, at that' time in com- 
mand of nth /88th. 
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thought of what must happen if a few shells fell here. Nor 
was this idea quite groundless. For I had not yet noticed any 
decided progress in the I)attle. It seemed, rather, to be station- 
ary. And, indeed, I had from Alt-Nechanitz been able witli 
the naked eye to make out clearly the advance and retirement 
of various columns. A certain misgiving seemed to have 
mastered even the cool and heroic nature of Lieutenant- 
Colonel v. Schoning (Commander of the Ist/57th).’ His bat- 
talion during the crossing had by the circumstances mentioned 
been entirely wrested from his control. With vexation and 
disquiet he looked on from the farther bank, being himself 
with the 1st Company of his corps separated from the other 
three. In such circumstances as these time passes very slowly. 
Everybody feels the situation troublesome. But the more I 
pulled out my watch the more impatient I became. However, 
I must remark that this long column of Artillery moved with 
great quietness and precision ; and except for sundry cuffs and 
blows the incident passed without inconveniences. Never- 
theless, I breathed again when the Artillery was across ; for 
there is no more uneasy feeling than to be deprived of all 
freedom to act, under such conditions. The great thing 
was that the bridge, which our Infantry had constructed 
with a care that merits aclmowledgment, proved equal to its 
task. 

At Alt-Nechanitz I had noticed few traces of the combat. 
The long rest there, from half-past 10 in the morning till 1 
o’clock, gave quite the appearance of some assembly of troops 
for peaceful objects. The officers of the different regiments 
went to see each other, talked together, and shared among 
them what little they had to eat, but seemed to have no fore- 
boding that the 3rd of July was to become a marked day in 
German history. Certainly the atteirtion of the groups in con- 
versation was often arrested, as was natural, by the battlefield, 
which spread itself in incomparable grandeur up to our extreme 
left, and was covered with gigantic masses of fire and very 
dark, slow-moving, heavy clouds of smoke. But the tatlv con- 
cerned itself, on the whole, as it would in absolute peace, with 

' The Eoufan numerals above the line signify the battalions ; the Arabic 
numerals, the companies ; the Arabic under the line, the regiments. 
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the most harmless subjects. And curiosity did not even seem 
to be specially aroused when the different aides-de-camp, and 
so forth, sought General v. Herwarth. The general impres- 
sion certainly was that large masses were engaged on each 
side. Even the men felt that this was the case ; and I must 
specially emphasise the quietude and propriety of their con- 
duct during these hours. 

Immediately beyond the bridge the picture changed. The 
first dead bodies that I observed were those of some Saxon 
soldiers, and before one house a wretchedly clothed woman, 
who had been shot. Some of the houses near the Bistritz had 
suffered much. The wide village street gave once more quite a 
peaceful impression ; only its deserted emptiness and several 
drooping hospital flags reminded one of war. Beyond the 
place we were met by a Fusilier of the 17tli Eegiment. As he 
approached I recognised him for the servant of Lieutenant v. 
Czernicki (P./17th), an officer who had '"been my friend from 
childhood. I had time enough to ask the man after his 
master, and did not notice that he was carrying an officer’s 
sword and great-coat. He pointed to these, and I understood 
what the good fellow could not say. His master had fallen, 
and what the Fusilier was carrying had belonged to him. 
The meadoAV-ground 'of Nechanitz lay so rich and green 
before us that we hardly found any traces of the not incon- 
siderable combat that had taken place on the spot. Here 
and there one fallen, covered with his great-coat, that was 
all ; the fighting-ground was already quite cleared. In Lubno 
we found the first of our troops. They were the 7th Jliger- 
battalion, which had been drawn up in rear of the edge of 
the village to hold, as the fight stood, that point ready for a 
counterstroke. A word or two called out, and we went briskly 
on. This is one of the eases where the employment of the Jiiger 
in such a way has been blamed. I cannot agree with the 
criticism. The Jager were not used because the fight kept 
moving forwards. But there is no doubt the bridge had to be 
secured for every event. And the Jager seemed created to 
make good their power of fire in Lubno and the immediate 
neighbourhood. Measures taken are not to be judged simply 
by results. But one must always inquire what end they had to 
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serve, and whether that end was important enough for keeping 
back a whole battalion. In this case one might well answer, 
Yes. 

Granted that the Tactical measures taken by the Generals 
V. Herwarth and v. Schoeler, preparatory for the decision, 
distinguish themselves on the whole favourably (as does also 
the plan of attack on Problus-Prim) from divers greater and 
lesser attack movements in the wars of 1866 and 1870-71, 
still the main thing was let slip, namely to see to it in time that 
the quicker crossing of theBistritz should be practicable. At 
this point one narrow bridge was insufficient. Two or three 
bridges should have been constructed at or near the spot; 
especially because ill-fortune in the fight had to be taken also 
into consideration. If that arrangement had been made, the 
Army of the Elbe would have been able to come on the scene 
earlier, and in greater strength. Having regard to Strategical 
points of view, this was particularly desirable ; for in the 
direction of Koniggriitz might very well bo the principal line 
of retreat, and this was from the south more palpably open 
to a threatening movement than from any other point. For 
example, had Bor been reached about 2 o’clock, which 
would have been very possible, a retirement on Koniggriitz 
would become impracticable, and the adversary would for the 
most part have, on the battlefield, fallen into the hands of the 
Ilnd Army. Thus the simplest omissions of a purely Tactical 
nature brought their own punishment, to judge these thmgs 
from a higher position. Time, too, and materials for the 
requisite bridges would certainly not be wanting. 

In such cases it is needful that there be specially chosen 
officers at the crossing-places, to point out to the respective 
troops their own bridges ; and it is to be recommended that 
one be allotted to the Artillex'y and Cavalry, another to the 
Infantry. The bridge for Infantry may, in circumstances like 
those here, be practicable for less weight. And if this point of 
view hold good, the construction of a second bridge for the In- 
fantry could offer no difficulties, even if one had been restricted 
to the means present in Nechanitz. If you have but one bridge, 
however, a blridge-guard is all the more necessary. There was 
none at all ; and I have a lively remembrance still how taken 
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aback the Infantry looked when the Artillery, withont ado, 
trotted through their ranks and only fell into a walk on the 
bridge itself. It was, in these circumstances, the ‘ law of the 
stronger.’ 

The army command, in neglecting to care betimes for 
the crossings needed, committed a fault that could not after- 
wards be remedied. The work of the Prussian General Staff 
does not mention the incident at all, and yet it is one of the 
most instructive in recent warfare. The Austrian, which, 
as regards us, has often drawn from the Prussian authority, 
says just as little. The former, on page 3(58, merely says 
‘ that the 28th Brigade followed the 27th at a distance of 800 
paces.’ At first this may have been the distance ; but, owing 
to the event I have related, it lengthened itself to a league. 
The consequence of this was that the 27th Brigade, although 
it had travelled farther than the 28th, attacked before it. 
Could that have been intended ? Later in the course of the 
tight, despite a more hurried movement of the 28th, the two 
brigades did not again get abreast. 

(b) The Forminfi up 

General v. Hiller had been placed in a very anxious 
situation by the unpleasant episode. Ifor, siiice the 27th 
Brigade had entirely vanished from his range of view, and 
there was no one who at this moment could assign him an 
objective for the march, there was nothing left him but to 
act for the present on his own decision. Marching on towards 
Popowitz, he addressed himself to Major v. Sell, commander 
of the 7th Jager-battalion, which I mentioned as remaining 
in Lubno; and this officer, when asked, showed him the 
direction of marching of the 27th Brigade. Now General 
V. Hiller ordered the 28th to follow this. While the march 
was being continued towards Popowitz, Captain v. Schadow, 
of General v. Herwarth’s staff, reached General v. Hiller, 
with*the order to halt the head of his troops, wheel to the 
right, and form up. General v. Hiller now rode forward to 
acquaint himself with the situation, and in doing so observed 
General v. Herwarth himself, who indicated to him a church 


tower scarcely visible to tbo left as his point of attaclc, juul 
said : ‘ Tliat is Pvol)his ; advance in tliis direction.’ ' In the 
sense 1 understand it, this i.s ‘ Task method.’ 

When General v. Hillor returned to his brigade the forming 
up was still being carried out, so that he had time to tell the 
commanders of regiments and battalions the task General v. 
Herwarth had given him. Tliese then rode forward, with 
General v. Hiller, over the hill range of Popowitz, so that 
they also might acquaint themselves with the situation, and 
come quietly to an imderstiandiug with one another. In the 
meantime the battalions had formed into ‘ the column by the 
centre,’ in two Lines. But there had not been done yet the 
‘nicer labour’ that concerns alignment and object. This 
was now made good according to regulations, so that the 
brigade fronted duo east, ths battalions being aligned as 
accurately as if on a thread. As Colonel v. d. Osten (57tb 
Eegiment, 1st Line) W'as a roal artist in these things, the 
whole matter came off well. At any rat<i, the time spent 
in these arrangements, made quietly and with knowledge of 
what one was about, found its rew-ard in the fight later 
(Sketch I.). 

In the First Line were 2 battalioiiis of the 57th Hegiment,* 
Ist/57th to the left, F./57th to the right. In the Second 
Line, 2 battalions of the 17th Eegiment,® Ilnd/ 17th to the 
right, Ist/17th to the left. The high land, and the whole 
space up to the Problus-Prim plateau except the expanse of 
meadow-ground stretching before that place, were covered 
with rich fields of rye as tall as a man. All commanding 
officers were in front. In the regiments there reigned a 
stillness and attention which could not bo exceeded on the 
drill-ground. W’'hen General v. Hiller had convinced himsefl 
that the front was correctly taken he went again to Colonel 
V. d. Osten ^ (57th Eegiment), pointed at the southern point 
of the Popowitz Wood, and said some words like these : 
‘That is the direction at first, afterwards the church tower 

* According to a written comraanication from General v. Hillor, 

* The lind formed the escort of the Beserva ArtiOerj* 

® 3B’/I7th ^as with General v, Schoalar^a advanced guard, 

‘‘ He died in Berlin a lieutenant-general. 
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to the left ’ (that of ProWus, Author)- ‘ Let liy tlio colours ! ’ 
When this was done Colonel v. d. Osten turned to his regi- 
ment, broke out with three times 'Jloch ' for tho King, in 
which the soldiers vigorously joined, and added in his line full 
voice: ‘And now with God!’ The whole of this proceeding 
made by its quietness and certainty a deep impression on the 
men assembled. Then the commanding officers again took 
post in front, towards the enemy. My personal attention (as 
I stood on the right wing of the skirmishing of ‘2nd/ 57th) 
was arrested in the highest degree ; I had hardly expected 
that going into battle would have been like this. What 
I observed far exceeded my idea. 

Our men, who had never yet heard the thunder of 
cannon, except at Miinchengriitz, but had to-day for several 
hours observed in the centre the columns advancing and 
retiring, exhibited an excellent behaviour. They had ac- 
complished a march of 23 kilometres over saturated roads, 
and partly across the fields. For ten hours they had 
remained under arms and without any provision. The 
28th Brigade had received word early, and had decamped 
early. At half-past 9 o’clock it was standing behind the right 
wing of the 1st Army, from whence it moved off to the south, 
and reached Alt-Nechanitz towards half-past 10 o’clock. But 
whereas insufficient means of crossing condemned it to a long 
halt, its early march from camp and early arrival on the 
battlefield remained without influence on the course of affairs. 
But those long hours once passed, and the battle entered 
upon, trust and confidence were inspired chiefly by the fine 
example of all, and particularly the highest officers, and by 
the calmness and certainty of thehr proceedings. Since night a 
fine rain had fallen, which towards 7 o’clock turned to a thick 
mist. This subsided slowly till midday. The columns of 
smoke and flames from the burning villages and woods were 
carried by a light north-east wind, and moved in long lines 
south-westwards. Towards 2 o’clock it brightened. Events 
on the high ground of Problus could be made out, but in 
indistinct outlines only ; and it was not till after the height 
was taken that the weather cleared entirely. IiT consequence 
of the rain and mist the tall rye in the fields was thoroughly 
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saturated, so that when the troops reached the ridge of the 
Prohlus height they were as wet as if they had waded up to 
their necks in water. This certainly affected most the leading 
Zilge ; but all alike suffered much from the very wet ground, 
which rendered the advance difficult. 

On General v. Hiller’s command, ‘ Brigade, march,’ the 
brigade began to move. At first all the battalions were in 
column by the centre. However, as soon as the brigade had 
crossed the Popowitz range, it adopted another formation; 
for Ist/57th‘ was taken into the Front Line by order of 
General v. Hiller, who rode with Colonel v. d. Osten and 
Lieutenant-Colonel v. Schoning (1st /57th) by the right flank 
of 2nd /57th. Thus the other battaliops were caused to shorten 
their pace, a thing which succeeded perfectly, notwithstanding 
the Artillery fire. In the meantime 3rd, 1st /57th threw 
forward their skirmishing ZUge at the double, the Ziige in 
rear following at about the regulation distance. Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Schoning now rode into the skirmishing-line of 
3rd and lst/57th, and was with it from that time on during 
the battle. General v. Hiller and Colonel v. d. Osten, until 
2nd/ 57th was extended, rode somewhere from six to ten paces 
on my right, so that I was happily able to hear everything 
they said. Thus, from the time the brigade entered the 
valley between the Problus heights and Popowitz it had 
the following formation: — Front Line, 3rd and 1st/ 57th 
(at first one Zug extended, which was later prolonged and 
strengthened by a 2nd) ; exactly in rear of the centre of these 
two companies (3rd on the left, 1st on the right) 2nd/ 57th, 
in company column in close order ; about 200 paces to the 
right and abreast of 2nd/ 57th, F./57th. In the Second 
Line there remained for the present ilnd/17th and Ist/17th. 
The brigade had loaded before stepping off. 

Now that we have here set down the movements which 
first took place we must add a noteworthy incident. When 
the brigade stepped off, the bands of both regiments began 
to play. That of the 57th Eegiment was at first mth the 
1st /57th, and when this was taken into the Front Line 
remained with 2nd /57th. Notwithstanding the wet condition 
^ 4th/57th was detached as escort for Schmeltzer's Battery. 
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of the fields of rye, the saturated ground, and a very hot 
Artillery fire, the bands of both regiments continued playing 
till the Front Line had got to about 250 metres from the 
abatis of the Briz Wood. The music was quite steady, let alone 
the usual pauses. And it only ceased when 2nd /57th was ex- 
tended. The march last played by the band of the 57th was 
the men’s favourite one. And they were accustomed to fill up 
the recurrent rest between the phrases by breaking in with ” 0 
Hannes what a hat ! ’ ^ This time, indeed, it did not succeed. 
But the adversary suddenly took up the burden with a thick 
hail of lead ; and I cannot even now forget the comic effect of 
that moment. The Staff Hoboist had either not noticed or not 
heard the several shouts of Colonel v. d. Osten : ‘ Stop ’ ; the 
leader of 2nd /57th seemed to be unwilling to interpose in the 
presence of superior officers, and was, besides, on horseback 
about 20 paces in front. The mounted officers could see 
meanwhile how near to the enemy we had already approached 
w'hile the corps itself was as yet unable to see over the plateau. 
The music stopped almost by common consent. For that, 
however, not the Staff Hoboist but the enemy had given the 
signal. The former looked about him in vexation; while 
Colonel V. d. Osten’s voice was heard saying ‘ Northe, stop 
it ! ’ at the same moment that the band ceased. 

I have anticipated matters in relating this, because it is a 
type showing how firmly fixed are the habits of peace time ; 
and because, despite everything in it that is comical, or inap- 
propriate to war, there is here still a fine bit of discipline. 
But, if the habits of peace time root themselves so firmly, 
there is contained in this innocent example a serious warning. 
We should employ peace time to educate the man as far as 
possible in reasonable things only, so that human lives may 
not become useless sacrifices to erroneous customs of peace. 
Can another considerable body of troops produce in addition 
an instance like this ? 

After we crossed the Popowitz range the picture was 
entirely changed ; just as if the curtain had gone up in a 
theatre, now a stage lay suddenly before our eyes. And what 
a stage ! The whole of the enemy’s front was, ia the true 
> [In the German text, ‘ " O Hatmea wat en Smt I ” (JEfMt).’— T kakswtor.] 
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sense of the word, veiled in flames and smoke, from Prim 
over Problus, Stresetitz to Lipa and Chlum. Between Prim 
and ProMus one perceived a connected array of Artillery, and 
on this side, as far as the view ranged, there were skirmishers 
and columns advancing, colours flying, music playing. The 
effect of this sudden change was perceptible even among the 
men. Everyone in the column stretched his neck far out, to 
see ,■ and, for my part, I can honestly say that I imagined 
myself to be anywhere rather than in a great decisive battle. 
Something of the sort must, I think, have been the impression 
on many minds. For indeed the ejaculation of admiring 
men made itself heard. And actually, I know not whether 
any earlier event in history showed more grandeur, but I 
may say I have never since seen anything which approached 
this battle-piece in effect on the imagination. When all goes 
gaily forward, the soldier conquers without feeling it. And it 
did go ‘ swimmingly.’ We were received with a lively and 
well-aimed Artillery fire. But the whole distance was covered 
without halt up to 250 metres from the abatis of the Briz 
Wood. . 

(e) The Fighting-ground of the 28th Brigade was formed 
by a wide valley, 2,000 metres across, which stretches from 
north to south between the ranges of Popowitz and Problus. 
Its lowest point is about midway between the two. Not 
counting the cross-road, planted with trees, which connects 
Popowitz with the Lubno — Nieder-Prim highway, the fighting- 
ground was quite clear and devoid of cover ; while the whole 
remaining Infantry of the Army of the Elbe found cover for 
their approach to a distance of 300 metres and 700 metres ^ 
from the main points of support of the enemy’s position. 
The villages Problus and Prim, which at the time of the 28th 
Brigade’s attack were still in the possession of the enemy, 
were specially prepared for defence towards the front of the 
attack. This was not known to the higher leaders before- 
hand, and until after the Task of the attack had been ^ven 

^ The work of the Prussian General Staff says,, on page 369, that the 27th 
Brigade had marShed 1,600 paces over open country, from the wood to the 
village. The distance amounts to 7-800 metres. 
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ut? the cloudy weather made it still impossible, even with a 
good glass, to make out details. Later on, then, as the fight 
proceeded we were much surprised when we unexpectedly 
came upon abatis, some whereof may have been 15 feet high. 
These encompassed the whole west and north borders of the 
woods of Bor and Briz ; as regards the latter, I mean its 
northern part. Prom Problus to Nieder-Prim there runs a 
range of hills, sloping pretty steeply to the w'est. But this 
was not prepared for defence. From the edge of this range 
up to the Avood of Briz the distance then was about 350 
metres; and little as that may agree with modern ideas, we 
must bear well in mind that this surface was as even and 
clear of cover as a plate. Now, though a low meadow-ground 
stretches about 800 metres from Problus, and makes, south- 
ward, a considerable approach to Nieder-Prim, yet this had 
but little to do with the question of cover, seeming to receive 
no attention ; at any rate the trooiJS marched away gaily over 
it. Thus the fighting-ground of the 28th Brigade lias to be 
reckoned as one without cover from view or from fire. But 
what was possible there in 1866, is for the future impossible. 

The adversary had not systematically constructed par- 
ticular marks for his firing-ranges ; at least the only things of 
the kind I observed were some felled trees, on the Lubno — 
Nieder-Prim highway. I neither saw nor heard of others. 

(d) The Attack 

The direction given by General v. Hiller was followed. 
The 28th Brigade marched on in a courageous mood. Some 
ofBeers showed noticeably a sort of exuberance of spirits. And I 
think military history has but few examples of a comparatively 
great body of troops going into a battle with such ‘cheerful’ 
temper as here. But how hard it is under the conditions given 
to hold fast the point of direction, is shown by the circum- 
stance that despite the careful arrangement the Brigade 
broffght up the left shoulder more and more, towards Nieder- 
Prim. When General v. Hiller observed this, and simul- 
taneously noticed that the great trees felled on 4he Lubno— 
Nieder-Prim highway were the adversary’s marks for aiming, 
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he brought the Brigade more to the left. Nevertheless the 
skirmishers of 1st/ 57th still found opportunity to pour 
a lively fire on the enemy retreating from Nieder-Prim. 
lst/57th passed through Nieder-Prim, also F./57th ‘ followed 
it through the place. General v. Hiller showed here a per- 
fectly icy calm, though his little chestnut horse was m a 
lather from excitement ; yet all his words and gentling were 
unable to quiet the animal. The horse was well-bred, and to 
watch, it closely in all its movements and efforts had a special 
charm for me. I do not regret having well used this oppor- 
tunity. For never since have I had such a view of a well-bred 
horse long struggling with excitement, and never since been 
able to observe the noble forms showing themselves only in 
this case. It is no less instructive and even enjoyable than 
to observe a man under similar conditions. 

Though the horse gave his rider uncommon trouble, the 
General moved no feature. His face wore always the same 
quiet, kind expression. And he was here laconic as in peace 
time. ‘ The church tower to the left, gentlemen, I do beg ! ’ 
These words and the like he repeated many times. By the 
small form of the General, Colonel v. d. Osten on his big horse 
cut a great figure like a knight. He also was calm, and 
attentive to his regiment and to the adversary. As the 
Brigade crossed in this order the meadow-ground to the west 
of Problus-Prim, one heard from the left front a continued 
Hurrah. It came from the storming of Problus ! A little 
later, a Cuirassier brigade passed on the left of 2nd/ 57th. It 
had attempted an attack on the Saxon Artillery position at 
Problus-Prim. The attack of this Cavalry is very instructive. 
But, as generally happens, the most instructive events, if any 
folly at all attend them, are with great dexterity buried. 
General v. Kotze had approached under cover, along the wide 
highway that leads through the Popowitz Wood to Problus ; 
his squadrons moving one behind the other, on a front of a 
laaM-Zug. Now the taking of Problus might certainl^y well 
suggest the idea of falling on the retreating enemy ; and the* 

> The not?pg of the troops in the work of. the Austrian General Staff is 
incorrect. Plan I. in the History of the 16th Eegiment, and also Plan I. in the 
History of the 67th Eegiment, give a better representation of the attack. 
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two Cuirassier regiments had come, under cover, to a point 
about 700 metres from that enemy. But it was for the 
Cavalry leader to see and judge for himself, and to choose the 
right moment. General v. Kotze had seen indeed, but not 
with Tactical eyes. In a case where, at 700 metres to your 
front and right flank, you found several batteries that had 
time during the preceding combat to deliver fire at all ranges, 
and where you had no means of catching them from cover, it 
was an obvious mistake, at 700 metres from this Artillery, to 
come out of the wood, deploy, and attack this large body of 
Artillery, in front, and uphill.* So short was the range, that 
already the first squadron of the Pomeranian Heavy Cavalry, 
which was in front, was ,after about 400 paces forced by the 
fire it encountered to bend to the right. The rear squadrons, 
following on, attempted the same feat the first had tried, but 
in vain. As generally happens with Cavalry in such cases, 
the speediest horse takes the lead, and the others follow him. 
But the mass of horsemen were unable to get back safe into 
the wood. Galloping close along its southern edge they hit 
the direction of the Popowitz range, and now on the long 
and unprotected road they were fired upon with effect. Both 
regiments, mixed together, and rolled up into a big mass, 
rode back at speed. Withal, the great mob rode in a heap 
upon the right wing of 11th/ 28th, and the left wing of the 
skh-mishers of 3rd/S7th ; 1st /17th was very near meeting a 
similar fate. The confusion was indescribable. The long- 
drawn commanders’ words, ‘ Trenches,’ informed us that the 
mass of Cavalry had stOl come upon obstacles, and at one 
moment one saw as many legs of men and horses in the 
air as swords. The flight was like a panic, the troopers 
behind pressing those in front till the mass had got out of 
fire ; but even then they galloped on. Gradually the troopers 
who had fallen disengaged themselves again, to hurry singly, 
or two or more at once, after the others. The mass 
precipitately retiring made an impression by no means ele- 
vating.' All the more was hilarity excited when a Cuirassier 

’ It is well known that the same attempt was made, at the Mance Bavine, 
on the 18th of August, 1870, under very kindred conditions, but with a greater 
mass. 
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of the 8th Eegiment, as he trotted close past 2nd /57th, called 
to us, ‘ At them, lads ; they’re for making off.’ This fine 
Cavalry, which in this occurrence lost 1 officer, 32 men, and 
68 horses, was now wasted for the whole day of battle. And, 
in the direction taken, how necessary it would have become a 
moment later ! Had General v. Kotze or one of his advisers 
but shown some Tactical judgment, it was an easy thing, after 
Problus was taken, to get forward under cover to that village, 
and thence again under cover to reach Bor when that place 
was also taken. That would have become the moment to 
interpose, and presumably the results would have been great. 
Thus a want of TaoScal judgment brings its own punishment. 
If it is bad in the case of the othef arms, Cavalry that has 
perpetrated blunders like this cannot afterwards at all make 
them good. It simply leaves the scene of combat never to 
return. At the instant when the mass rushing back galloped 
past the Front Line of the 28th Brigade, about one-sixth 
of the troopers covered the ground, while the rest had lost 
control of their horses.' 

Shortly after, Major v. Thile, the officer of the General 
Staff with the 14th Division, came to General v. Hiller. 
Pointing to the left, he said : ‘ Problus has just fallen. The 
Brigade is not needful there any longer. You are now to push 
through straight between the villages (Problus and Nieder- 
Prim).’ The General listened. A piercing, loud ‘ Very good ’ 
was all his reply. Major v. Thile’s face shone with pleasure. 
He turned his horse and galloped away to the left, calling out 
some cheering words to the troops. The Brigade having 
already the direction pretty nearly, found little difficulty in exe- 
cuting the Task. The General made the left wing (2nd/ 67th) 
hold back somewhat, and with that the thing was done. 
The height between Problus and Prim, quitted about this time 
by the Saxon Artillery, was now occupied by the 12th Saxon 
Infantry- and 4th Jager-battalions, which came out from 
Nieder-Prim. We also noticed two or three columns retiring 
quickly from Problus, and taking the direction of Bor. The 

' The woik of the Prussian General Staff relates nothing of this. That of 
the Austrian records the incident (p. 839, III.), but at an incorrect place ; and it 
specifies the moment wrongly (patting it later). 
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two battalions named received 3rcl and lst/57th wdth several 
volleys, which however did little harm.* The battery of 
smooth-bore 12-poundei's (Schmelzer) had followed the move- 
ment of the 28th Brigade ; and, when Captain Schmelzer took 
in the situation, the battery, with its men sitting in their places, 
broke forward at the ‘ MarscJi, Marsch.’ It drove through the 
skirmishers of the 8rd Company of the 67th, unlimbered in front 
of them, and at a range of 400 paces fired on the two batta- 
lions of the enemy with grape. Never since have I observed 
proceedings so decided, Tactical understanding so complete, 
and a result more telling in the operation of one battery. 
That was initiative, an initiative which not only laid low the 
hostile battalions rank by rank, but also raised the confidence 
of the attacking Infantry to exuberance. This example may 
teach us how great is the moral effect produced upon the 
other arms by an Artillery correctly used. The order of the 
Battery Commander, ‘ 400 paces, front, with grape,’ rang over 
the skirmishers’ lines of the 3rd and 1st Companies of the 
57th, reaching the Second Line of the Brigade, so that 
what was taking place regularly fixed the attention of the 
whole Brigade. Few shots being needed to drive back the 
adverse Infantry, their retirement was followed at the gallop 
by Schmelzer’s Battery, w'hich, reaching the crest of the 
height, fired thence with equal effect upon the two much- 
shaken battalions, and on Bor and the abatis of the Briz 
Wood. The work of the General Staff says, at page 370, that 
the manoeuvre of this battery was executed agamst the village 
of Problus. The text admits, at any rate, no other .interimeta- 
tion. It is possible that the battery before had fired some 
shots at the above-named Saxon detachments as they with- 
drew out of Problus. But it is not possible those shots were 
aimed at Problus itself, which was then already occupied by 
the 27th Brigade. Also, the battery had not followed the 
27th Brigade, but the 28th,® and did not drive in among the 

f*- 

ft 

‘ The statement that the 3rd and 1st Companies (p. 42, History of the 57th 
Eegiment) halted and established themselves against these battalions is incor- 
rect. Our skirmishers, rather, continued their advance. 

* The work of the General Staiff itself declares, high up on p. SbS, that the Bat- 
tery had stood, with the 28th Brigade, in the Second Line of the Division. 
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skirmishers of the former, but through the 3rd Company of 
the 57th Eegiment. 

The Infantry on our side (3rd and 1st Companies of the 
57th Eegiment) had, up to this point, extended each 2 Ziige 
as skirmishers. P./57th, which, like all the rest of the 
Brigade except 1st /57th, executed its movement in column by 
the centre, had extended one Zug each from the 9th and 12th 
Companies. Everything else was still in close order. The 
‘ literary ’ phrasing of the work of the Prussian General Staff 
is not quite comprehensible psychologically where it says, at 
the bottom of page 369, that the enemy’s fire was not in a 
condition ‘ to accelerate the movement of our men.’ And we 
may consider untenable the statemepit made on page 371, 
‘that the circumstance of the 28th Brigade having in its 
advance reached the dead angle had lessened its losses (in face 
of the hostile Artillery).’ During the whole of the fight an 
extraordinary attention was dominant. This was true of all, 
from the w^holc Division down to the last Musketeer. Also 
the decided demeanour of the higher leaders gave the move- 
ment of the whole body an effect of unalterable stability and 
precision. But the Saxon Artillery fire did operate to real 
purpose in hastening our movement. And what it left undone, 
in that matter, was made good by guidance of the Division 
Commander. Before the Brigade reached the crest of the 
high ground south of Problus, Major v. Thile had ridden down 
the front and urged a greater speed in the movement. Besides 
this, it "was about 3 o’clock known in the Army of the Elbe 
what was at stake. Problus had just fallen at this hour. The 
prize the day might win could only be found in the quickest 
possible interposition of the remaining forces. And for this 
the 28th Brigade was nearest at hand. Eor Problus formed 
the Strategic point of the enemy’s left wing. Further, I 
remark that there is not and cannot be a dead angle between 
the heights of Problus and Popowitz. The general surface of 
the valley is flat, and only in the last third does it get steep. 
But when we reached that part, the whole of the ^axon* 
Artillery had prudently vacated its position. Prom thence- 
forward, up to the taking of the Briz Wood, we received no 
more Artillery fire at all. 
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The fact that the 28th Brigade suffered smaller losses 
than the 27th must be explained by other circumstances. 

Now at once comes to discussion the difference of time. 
From the time the bridge at Neohanitz was obstructed, the two 
brigades were entirely separated and parted from one another.' 
The 27th Brigade had at that time at once gone forward 
without waiting for the arrival of the 28th.''* Thus it came 
that the 27th Brigade, to whose fighting-ground the Popowitz 
Wood afforded far more cover than the 28th had in theirs, 
found Problus and the height south of it strongly occu- 
pied, and had to bear by itself the fire of that numerous 
Artillery and Infantry. When later the 28th Brigade crossed 
the height of Popowitz^ one noticed distinctly how the adver- 
sary’s fire quitted the 27th for the 28th Brigade. But up to 
that time the former had suffered seriously. Now, as Problus 
had fallen earlier than the height south of it, and the 
Saxons had, before the 28th Brigade came up, relinquished 
the Artillery position established on the height, the 28th in this 
way also had less to suffer, and thus too its losses were smaller. 
Besides, most of the shot did not burst— they were Prussian 
percussion shell — so their effect was like that of round shot. 
Further, the 28th Brigade accelerated its movement as much 
as possible, so as to leave behind it as fast as it could the zone 
of the annoying Artillery fire. 

Schmelzer’s Battery, which in the meantime was in con- 
flict on the height south of Problus, had been briskly followed 
by oru skirmishers. The formation was just that before 
described, so that the 2nd Company of the 57th Eegiment 
was still in close order, in rear of the centre of the skirmishers’ 
line. 

A remarkable occurrence may be here set down. When 
the fire of the 3rd and 1st Companies of the 57th, along with 
Schmelzer’s Battery, had attained such good results against 
the two Saxon battalions, Lieutenant-Colonel v. Schoning, 
turning round, noticed that the colour of the 1st/ 57th was 
' with the 2nd Company. He despatched his adjutant, Premier- 

^ Compare p. 44. 

- In all the descriptions use is made of the maps that show the Battle of 
IConiggratz in the w'orks of the Austrian and Prussian General Staffs. 
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Lieutenant Boecker, to this company, with the order to bring 
the colour at once to F./57th, which w’as in close order. In 
consequence of this the colour-party of Ist/57th was seen at 
this exciting moment, all alone, with its colour, stri-ving to 
reach F./57th. Still the distance to be covered was far from 
small, and the ground was saturated ; so that the party did 
not reach F./57th till the halt of the Front Line, and 
had in fact been for some 20 mmutes unprotected. As 
Lieutenant-Colonel v. Schoning’s adjutant returned to him, 
the former said, ‘ That is indeed an infenial fire.’ Premier- 
Lieutenant Boecker replied, ‘But a good thing every ball 
does not hit,’ and had hardly said the last word when he 
fell from his horse dead. (From a communication of Colonel 
V. Schoning, who was wounded at Yionville and died there- 
after.) Lieutenant-Colonel v. Sehoning’s horse had been 
already several times wounded. Soon after the incident men- 
tioned he received a grazing shot on the left side of his neck, 
but, with his heroic nature, he remained in the saddle. The 
blood trickled down on to his tunic. V. Schoning took out his 
handkerchief, bound it over the wound, and continued to lead 
his Battalion till the termination of the battle. 

The crest of the height which Schmelzer’s Battery and 
our skirmishers had been firing upon was covered with an 
uncommonly large number of dead and wounded. The 
wounded uttered many heartrending moans, and we, moving 
in column, could not, even with the greatest care, step over 
them always so mindfully as we wished, especially as at this 
moment we had to wheel to the left to gain the direction of 
Bor and the Briz Wood.* Our surprise was general at finding 
wounded and dead Saxons only ; and Colonel v. d. Osten 
remarked : ‘ Ah, they are Saxons ! Good morning ! ’ Soon 
afterwards a wounded Saxon officer raised himself out of the 
medley, and called to General v. Hiller as he advanced : 

‘ Back, you do not come through here ! ’ The guidance 
of the Brigade and of the Regiments, at this mc^ment, 
deserves the highest recognition. The Lines had not’ 
lost either distance or dressing. The Brigade had marched 

' The History of the 57th Regiment speaks here of a 3rd Saxon battalion 
that had come out of Nieder-Prim. I notieed nothing of it. 
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1,500 metres over open cotmtry through fields of tall rye, and 
had already suffered sensible loss. But so steady was its 
behaviour that, upon reaching the Problus plateau, it was 
able to carry out its wheel to the left, despite a constant 
hostile fire, without any preliminary halt. The march half- 
right and the wheel to the left had exposed the front of 
1st /17th. So General v. Hiller in order to cover the new 
front brought forward from this battalion two companies, 
which joined 3rd/57th to the north. Meanwhile General 
V. Hiller, with all his outward modesty, preserved the calm 
of a hero. The wheel made it necessary also to prolong the 
skirmishing-line towards the south-east. Two Zuge of the 
2nd Company of the ^57th Eegiment were used for this. ^ 
These went forward at the ^Marsch, Marsch' io align themselves 
with the 3rd and 1st. Soon after the w^hole of the Front 
Line halted.^ We now at last perceived that we were in front 
of a strongly fortified position, from which an uninterrupted 
skirmishers’ fire was maintained. Notwithstanding the short 
distance, we did not make out the strength of the defenders. 
So there was no choice but to fire on the high abatis at a 
venture. 

General v. Hiller apprehended that every minute of time 
wasted on this perfectly even surface, without any cover 
at all, must be damaging. He determined to take the wood 
as quickly as possible. To this end he caused the Second 
and Third Lines to close up to the First. But when the 
Second had nearly reached the First, and they were on tlie 
point of rushing forward in combined strength, there rang out 
from all sides the signal, ‘ Cavalry,’ The situation was criti- 
cal. We were about 200 metres in front of .abatis occupied 
in strength (1 brigade of 5 battalions, and the 1st Jagor- 
battalion in Bor) ; and the ground was without cover. The 
skirmishers collected into groups. The battalions formed 
square. We waited expectant for half a minute, for a minute ; 
the Cavalry — came not ! A Saxon squadron, having lost its 
* way in the Brm Wood, had suddenly appeared at this edge of it. 

^ About 800 metres in front of the abatis. 

2 The music had stopped only shortly before. (Page 48.) 
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Noticing its mistake, and being fired at by lst/57tli, it 
had wheeled about and trotted back. That was the whole 
thing. 

The insignificant incident had brought the movement to a 
standstill. This shows what harm may be caused by signals, 
especially if given before the state of affairs is made clear. If 
the bugler concerned had not given the signal, which in accord- 
ance with regulations was of course repeated right and left, we 
should, without great losses, have taken the abatis and made 
a large number of prisoners. On the battlefield all bugle 
sounds, except the ‘ G-eneral advance,’ must be most strictly 
prevented. Forbidden they are, but at the same time not 
prevented. (Similar harm was shortly before caused by 
sounding the ‘ General assembly ’ after Problus was taken. 
See, for details thereon, the History of the 16th, p. 230.) 

While the skirmishers’ Zag of 2nd/ 57th formed knots it 
received a very warm frontal and flanking fire. And here it 
was that its commander. Lieutenant v. Stojentin, was mortally 
wounded. He gave over his command to me in the words : 

‘ I am done for ; manage to get forward ; here everyone will 
be shot down ! Good-bye ! ’ He was a courageous officer. I 
never saw him again. 

A glance at the fighting-line becomes here all the more 
necessary, as we cannot obtain a satisfactory view of the 
situation from the work either of the Prussian or Austrian 
General Staff, or from the Histories of the 17th and 57th 
Eegiments, whether we consult the text or the noting of the 
troops. Indeed, in the Histories of those Eegiments the way 
the troops are noted is apt to obscure the description itself. 
When all three Lines had mounted the plateau between 
Problus and Nieder-Prim, it was not possible to give a 
fresh dhection to the long line of skirmishers of 3rd and 
1st/ 57th. These still faced therefore straight forward, and 
came on that part of the wood’s edge which lies just midway 
between the two roads that run about parallel with each pther 
and lead from Problus and Nieder-Prim to the Briz Wood. * 
Both companies halted about 200 metres from the abatis. 
2nd/ 57th wlbs taken out to the right (towards the east), and 
at the same time made to wheel to the left. In this move- 
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ment towards the right, F. /57th remained on the extreme 
right wing, so that it with the skirmishers of the 9th Com- 
pany touched the road Nieder-Prim — Briz Wood ; and also 
halted abreast of the Front Line. 1st /17th had, as well 
as 3rd and lst/67th, kept to the direction straight for- 
ward. Now since this battalion was thus at a materially 
shorter distance from the wood, it came upon very obstinate 
resistance almost simultaneously with the two companies just 
named of the 57th, and indeed from northward of 3rd/ 57th 
to the road Problus — Briz Wood. The battalion therefore 
reinforced its skirmishers, which, at about 200 metres from 
the abatis, stood from right to left: Ilnd Zug of skirmishers, 
1st Ziig of skirmishers, 4th Zug, 5th Ztig, IVth and Illrd 
Zvgj of skirmishers. Ilnd /17th had followed in rear of 
2nd/ 57th, and was, during the incident related above, in 
closed square about 50 paces to the left rear of 2nd/ 57th. 
Now, since l8t/57th, Ist/ 17th and F./57th had deployed 
skirmishers in strength (lBt/57th all three Ziige-, 3rd/57th 
and 2nd/57th each two ; nnd/17th two ; P./57th four Ziige), 
the line of skirmishers of the Brigade stretched exactly from 
the road Problus — Briz Wood to the road Nieder-Prim — Briz 
Wood, encompassing the wood in a semicircular form. (See 
Sketch!.) 

After the mistake caused by the signal had been cleared 
up, and the skirmishers had not, or hardly, taken again their 
former position. General v. HUler rode back to Ilnd/ 17th. 
He felt the gravity of this crisis, and knew the difficulty of 
bringing forward a firing-line that is lying down. He gave 
directions to Major v. Bieberstein ‘ to march up at the double, 
and pass through the skirmishing-line, so as to give a fresh 
impulse to the whole movement.’ General v. Hiller moved 
along with the battalion, upon its left wing; and as he 
reached the line of skirmishers, he dashed forward, holding 
up his sword, and cried, ‘ Skirmishers too ! ’ ‘ The whole 
linoj,’ continues the General, ‘ rose and rushed resolutely on, 
' while the drums beat. There was no end to the shouting of 
Hurrah, and the assault ensued almost simultaneously at all 
points.’ Close on my leftllnd/17th climbed ovfir the abatis, 
but naturally the battalion in close formation was thus dis- 
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ordered, and remained somewhat behind the more nimble 
skirmishers further northward. 

It is remarkable that histories upon histories have been 
written about this occurrence without the idea striking one of 
their writers to ascertain who it was that gave the impulse 
to this assault. If the regiments had done as I have, and 
addressed themselves to that person to whom, on account of 
this fine event, they owe so much, their regimental Histories 
must have contained the story I have related in place of the 
favom'ite phrases that are unfortunately only too empty of 
meaning. In that case, the regimexrts would have had, 
instead of the ‘ emment deeds,’ one eminent deed, which is of 
more value than the dozens among which one seeks in vain 
for a meaning. My heart felt a need to raise to the hero of 
Bor the merited memorial, and to make good the omission 
of the troops who in time past won so fine a victory under 
him. From the point of view of Tactics, it was my duty to 
thoroughly investigate this example, which may, mntatis 
mutandis, be useful still to-day in some situations of conflict. 
For I felt I had to ever preach again and again the truth I 
believe in, that those troops alone conquer who are led. And 
I am heartily grateful to the honoured General for havmg, 
however reluctantly, instructed me in the inner consistency 
of this matter. 

The most obstinate resistance was that met with by 
Ist/17th and Ist/57th; the smallest, by F./57th. Against 
Ist/17th, indeed, there came detachments in close order, 
which had to be overcome in close conflict. Captain v. 
Ledebur, who commanded the 4th Company, was here shot at 
about 10 paces. The extended Ziige of Ist/17th and 1st / 57th 
followed the enemy generally in the direction of Bor, which 
farmyard was taken later by 2nd /1 7th. 

Here the wood was in two portions. On the further edge 
of the more northerly portion, 3rd and 4th/ 17th encountered 
1 battalion under Sigismund, which was in a short time quite 
dispersed by independent fire at about 50 paces, leading 
behind several officers and about 150 prisoners. Later on 
Ilnd/ 17th artd 1st /17th met near Bor, the combat Just here 
being then over. By General v, Hiller’s order, both battalions 
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halted at that place. From here some single Zilcie had still 
an opportunity of firing upon Coudenhove’s Cavalry Division, 
at about 6-700 paces. Towards half-past 5 o’clock the King 
came on horseback from the north, and was cheered by 
the men of the 8rd, 6th, and 7th Companies of the 17th. 
The Commander-in-Chief stopped his horse for a time, and 
addressed some gracious words to the troops. All three com- 
panies of 1st /57th followed also in this direction the slowly 
retreating enemy. At the spot where I was the enemy did 
not quit the abatis until we had reached it. On the far side 
a man of the 1st Battalion of the 1st Saxon Infantry Brigade 
fell into my hands. He said imploringly : ‘ Oh, do not hurt 
me. I am only a carpenter.’ It seems specially worthy of 
note that the rank and file with their field equipment had 
accomplished the long onset of about 200 metres without 
pause. The consequence of that was that the still additional 
exertion of climbing over the abatis caused a great exhaustion, 
which forbade any immediate following up of the enemy. 
The difidculty of this was also in itself much increased 
in places by thick underwood. Connection being relaxed 
by these different circumstances, some commanders caused 
their men to be assembled on the road leading from Bor- 
southward through the wood. This was done in the ease 
of IInd/17th and 2nd/ 57th. My servant, a small West- 
phalian, came to me at the assembly of the company. Before 
the storming of the abatis he had received a shot through the 
cheeks. As it happened quite close to me, I told him he 
should go back. But the brave little fellow had other views. 
He wanted still to be at the storming of the abatis ; and he 
kept his word ! He only now went to look for the dressing- 
station. His name was Werthmann. On my application he 
received the Military Decoration. But of this fine incident 
again the regimental History contains nothing. This delay 
explains why IInd/17th and 2nd/57th were rather later in 
reaching the further edge of the wood. The march through 
the 'wood, in which the S7th Eegiment made about 140 
prisoners, taught us better the effect of our own guns, which, 
as we know, the Saxons used. For, after their Infantry had 
quitted the wood, the Saxon Artillery poured into it a heavy 


fire of shell. And I owjt that this din and echo, the falling 
splinters of trees and of iron, remain with me the most 
forcible remembrance of that day. Whoever has endured 
Artillery fire can conceive that the French in 1870-71 showed 
a certain nervousness when opposed to it. Till then there 
was nothing more uncanny than a bursting percussion shell, 
and the Saxon Artillery were good shots. So, as soon as the 
men were assembled, the thing went on; however, 2nd/ 57th 
had temporarily lost connection with the other units of the 
Eegiment. Issuing from the wood at its northern edge, 
2nd/57th met with General v. Hiller, Colonel v. d. Osten] 
Colonel V. Kottwitz (17th Eegiment), and Lieutenant- Colonel 
V. Sehoning, the last named having about his neck a hand- 
kerchief through which the blood had trickled. They had 
ridden round the wood on account of the abatis. 2nd /57th 
went on from there in a northerly direction, and rested its 
right wing on the nortliern edge of the northern portion of 
the Bor Wood, while the greatest part of the company spread 
out westwards over open country, with its front to the 
north. At this moment the signal, ‘ Cavalry,’ again sounded 
throughout the line. The officers just mentioned sought 
shelter in the wood, and 2nd /57th ran back to the same spot. 
But, no Cavalry being observable from here, 2nd/ 57th re- 
sumed its former post, whence it was spectator of the grand 
attack of Coudenhove’s Cavalry Division, and the charge of 
the 1st Guard Dragoons. I do not tlrink that one man of the 
company delivered his fire, and in fact the view of these noble 
lines of horsemen w'as so overpowering that the men c|uite 
forgot their weapons in their wonder and close attention, 
although, the distance being about 700 paces, we might have 
expected to fire with effect. I their leader was no better ! A 
mob of riderless horses soon galloped panting away in all 
directions. Several passed through our line of skirmishers, 
where some were caught singly ; so that the officers, many 
of whose horses had been shot, were able to mount themselves 
on those that fell into our hands. Captain v. Stwdlinski* 
(lst/57th) did so, and Premier-Lieutenant v. Bernewitz 
(2nd/ 57th),, and so on. (The horse had suffered several bullet- 
wounds). Hereupon General v. Hiller gave an order to 
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2nd/57th that it must turn back to the northern edge of the 
Briz Wood and occupy it for the present. Meantime we heard 
a continuous Hurrah from Bor ; this was the salute given 
by the 17th, who stood there, to their Commander-in-Chief 
(p. 62) . But in this way I unfortunately missed the pleasure 
of that scene, and only heard of it in the evening when the 
Brigade assembled.' 

I have still to mention a strange incident. Shortly before 
the advance to storm the abatis we noticed along the whole 
front of that part which was opposite to us a beckoning with 
handkerchiefs, which gave a general impression that the ad- 
versary desired to yield. Of yielding, however, we remarked 
no trace, but the Saxons kept up a vigorous skirmishers’ fire 
upon us to the last moment. The beckoning with hand- 
kerchiefs was observed by many, and for all the pains I 
have taken to ascertain its cause I have still been unable to 
do so. 

It seems as if the Saxons had for withdrawing their 
principal forces made adroit use of the interruption that our 
movement suffered through forming square before the assault. 
Otherwise more prisoners would, in the circumstances that 
prevailed, probably have fallen into our hands. As to our 
fire, a proof that it was more effective than we had imagined 
was given by the dead and wounded that lay behind the abatis. 
This was specially so opposite to 2ad/ 57th, which is explicable 
by the fact that lst/57th had here enfiladed the adversai’y 
on the flank. A close investigation which I undertook next 
mornmg certainly showed me that most of the shots had 
struck much too high ; for the branches of the abatis and the 
trees on the edge of the wood showed at the height of 
15-20 feet an extraordinary number of Infantry bullets. In 
the wood of Briz itself the Infantry of both sides fired but 
little, yet some isolated shots were heard in it even on the 
next morning, which was attributable to the discharge of the 
weapons found that were loaded. 

- NdW, as regards the combat about the abatis, this was very 

' The event was as I have related. The narration on p, 45 of the History 
of the 57th Begiment is incorrect. It is remarkable that there ako nothing is 
said of the King, whom, however, 3r(i/57th must have seen. 
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obstinate, but I nowhere saw a bayonet conflict. There were 
%'arioiis Saxon skirmishers still firing at the time I made my 
way through the abatis ; and my company leader, Premier- 
Lieutenant V. Bernewitz, who, accompanying the 3rd Ziuj of 
2nd /57th in close order, valorously remained mounted as far 
as the abatis, was there for a moment the target for a sharp 
fire, so that his horse received many shots at the closest range. 

At last he dismounted, but, as he said, ‘only because with 
the beast he could not get over the abatis.’ The scene was 
not without a certain comicality, particularly as upon his call 
for a ‘ man to hold the horse ’ quite a number of people rushed 
up to do this duty. The list of losses specifies a Premier- 
Lieutenant of the Landwehr, Philippi, 2nd/ 57th (4th Zug), as 
wounded in the foot by a bayonet thrust. Now Philippi was not 
found at the abatis. But Ensign Schreiber found him deep in 
the wood, and helped Philippi on to a captured horse, and in 
this way, after the termination of the battle, he brought the 
not exactly military figure to the dressing- station. The picture 
was peculiar : the small Ensign with a long sword at his side, 
in high jack-boots, holding his sword with the left hand to 
prevent it swinging between his legs, and with his right care- 
fully leading a big Austrian horse. On this sat Philippi, his 
knapsack on his back, holding fast to the saddle with both 
hands, his legs drawn high up, his back round. Behind the 
horse, as ‘escort,’ came a body of about 20 Austrian and 
Saxon prisoners of all arms, in very strange dresses, and some 
of them wounded. This train of pilgrims produced a peal of 
laughter! So closely attended are serious events by comic 
scenes. 

According to what I was told by Lieutenant v. Eedern of 
the P./16th, who had afterwards met Philippi, the ‘bayonet 
thrust ’ arose from a personal clumsiness. But as happens 
in such things, Philippi became an ‘ interesting ’ personality, 
and often as he has told the story, I have as little believed it. 
Besides, probably in consequence of my narration in the first 
edition, the ‘ bayonet thrust ’ in the History of the 67th ESgi- • 
ment has been transformed into a ‘ contusion ’ of the foot. 

The reporjs, in the work of the Saxon General Staff, says 
that the first Jager-battalion distinguished itself much and 
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held the abatis with much firmness, though threatened almost 
in rear. Against the 1st Jager-battalion and in rear of 
it was the advance of the 3rd Company of the 57th Eegiment. 
The Jager-battalion had occupied a portion of wood situated 
north of the Briz Wood, and it is extremely likely that 
its retirement had become specially difficult. The Battalion 
also lost most of the prisoners. But even there combat with 
the bayonet was not reached, although there was an obstinate 
fire combat against Ist/i7th at 50 paces and less. 

The Tactical guidance must be designated as excellent. 
Blame might be attached to the proceeding of the 28th Brigade 
when in the situation I have described it formed squares at 
all ; and it has been remarked to me myself that General v. 
Hiller, instead of heeduig the signal, ought at once to have 
passed to the storming of the abatis. On this it should be 
said that the signal having been once given, the General was 
no longer able to hinder the troops from following it. Besides, 
it has never been established from whom the signal proceeded.* 

Further, owing to cover for their approach, it was quite 
possible that hostile Cavalry might appear. 

The work of the Prussian General Staff relates (page 894) 
that ‘ the further pursuit was committed to Captain Streccius 
with the 2nd Company of the 17th Eegiment, the 2nd Company 
of the 57th Eegiment, and some assembled Z'iige of skirmishers.’ 
The reader may decide whether and how far the word pursuit 
can be applied to that following up which Captain Streccius 
carried (up to the north-easterly edge of the Bor Wood patches'). 
Thus much is certain, that the 2nd Company of the 57th 
Eegiment was never for a moment under Captain Streccius, 
whom on the day of the battle I did not see at all, and that 
besides, among the assembled Ztige of skirmishers, only those 
of the 17th can have been included. For the Brd, 1st, and 
2nd Companies of the 57th Eegiment, extended and pressing 
on in that direction, did not pass out of the compass of the 
Eegiment ; F./57th was too far removed from the 17th Eegi- 
mefit ; IInd/17th only reached Bor when Ist/17th had taken 
it, and no one got further afield ! 

' This is also confirmed in a vrritten communication to Wie Author from 
General v. Hiller of the 10th of February, 1890. 
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Tlie Briz Wood was now occupied in the following way (at 
fi.ve o’clock) : ^ north side and north-east corner with Bor, 
3rd/57th, lst/57th ; east side, P./57th ; north side, 2nd/57th ; 
Bor and the two patches of wood there, Ist/17th, IInd/17th. 
Towards half-past 6 o’clock General v. Hiller brought the 
28th Brigade on to the plateau west of the Briz Wood, where 
the whole Brigade lay during the night. The 27th Brigade 
bivouacked in and near Problus. 

Hiller’s Brigade had bought its success with the loss of 
10 officers and 190 men. There fell into its hands 12 officers 
and 800 men as prisoners. 

Of the losses, 8 officers and 99 men belonged to the 8 
companies of the 57th Kegiment, 2 officers and 91 men to the 
8 companies of the 17th Kegiment. The 3 companies of 
1st /57th (in the Front Line) had the heaviest share in 
them, namely, 6 officers and 64 men ; the 2nd Company lost 
2 officers and 20 men. 

It would appear from the story of this attack given on 
page 43 of the History of the 57th Kegiment as if General 
V. Hiller had been encouraged to make it by the King’s 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel v. Stiehie, and that the 
Lieutenant-Colonel had arrived before the signal, ‘ Cavalry.’ 
Both of these statements are erroneous, according to General 
V. Hiller’s written account, which lies before me. And were 
they not erroneous the General’s merit as leader and as hero 
would thereby be lowered. As a matter of fact, Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Stiehie did not arrive until after General v, Hiller 
had brought forward Bieberstein’s Battalion (IInd/17th), and 
the Lieutenant-Colonel ' did not strengthen the General in his 
purpose to attack ’ ; but he delivered to him the categorical 
Order not to advance further, when he looked over General v. 
Hiller’s arrangements for the occupation of Bor and the Biiz 
Wood ! When General v. Hiller had directed the occupation 
of the edge of the Bor Wood, the troops stationed there were 
fired on from a south-easterly direction. General v. Holler 

In reference to time, I note that according to my observations I^robliis 
may have fallen somewhere about a quarter to 3 o'clock, and the farmyard of 
Bor and the Bxiz Wood may have been taken somewhere about half -past 3 
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made out that the people firing were Prussians by their head- 
dresses, and therefore sent Lieutenant Hesse, tlie adjutant of 
Ist/17th, to them to explain their mistake. When he reached 
them, it appeared that the 2nd Battalion of the 33rd under 
Major Y. Bieberstein had taken the Prussians near Bor for 
the enemy. Thank God, greater harm was thus prevented. 
It was only after these incidents that Lieutenant-Colonel v. 
Stiehle found General v. Hiller. Soon after, it being already 
dark, orders arrived from the 14th Division to move the 
Brigade away to Problus. But, since the rank and file were 
very tired, General v. Hiller sent the request to Count Munster, 
by his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Arndt, for leave to stay in 
the position named, which Lieutenant-General Count Minister 
agreed to. 

Outside the hostile fire the Brigade had been drawn 
up in two Lines ; and after it began its work three were 
formed. It remained in this formation up to the first halt 
(250 metres from the abatis). The regiments stood one 
behind another. Their march was across country without 
cover. And during the movement a considerable inclination 
to a flank, and a wheel to the left, took place. Within the 
range of effective Infantry fire (200-250 metres) the Brigade 
changed from extended to close order (forming square) ; and 
then resumed the extended fighting formation ; it delivered a 
simultaneous assault with all its strength on the ranks of the 
adversary, climbed over high abatis; followed the retiring 
troops on foot through underwood thick in some places ; and, 
shortly after overcoming the adversary, it stood again with 
its greater portions assembled and in order, as if it had com- 
pleted a bloodless exercise in peace time. It traversed more 
than 2,000 metres, column by the centre with skirmishers in 
front being the general formation used. Only 1st / 57 th, whose 
talented commander was wounded,^ as Colonel at the head of 

^ Pne of my readers has, dpro^osot this, made the following communication 
to me :~Colonel v. Schoning was wounded, severely but not mortally, by a rifle- 
bullet in the upper part of the right arm. He was to bo carried off by 4 Fusi- 
liers, supported on their rifles ; and he agreed to this. But as the French were 
shortly after marching up to make a counter-attack, Colonel v. Schoning ordered 
them to let him lie there and go back without him. ‘ You shall not be shot dead 
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the 11th Eegiment on the 16th of August, 1870, at Eezonville, 
in one of the many bloody attacks on the height 970, was 
during the combat entirely extended, with the exception of 2 
Zuge. The skirmishers (3rd and 1st/ 57th) took up the firing 
at about 350 metres, and shot as they went, a thing that was 
seen later on, and with good result. Despite their extended 
order, they suffered the greatest losses, for which the signal 
‘Cavah'y’ may have some blame. The small losses of the 
strong columns are in the case of such country as that 
explained by the fact that the Saxon weapon did not carry to 
the Second and Third Lines. All officers, even the company 
commanders and leaders, remained mounted throughout the 
whole fight. 

The attack deserves to be called the model of brigade 
leading. And General v. Herwarth himself, who had followed 
it with close attention, used to speak of it with predilection 
up to his death. General v. Palckenstein also said in Hanover 
to General v. Hiller, that General v. Herwarth had told him 
he owed his successes to the 14th Division. And I can 
asseverate that General v. Palckenstein, in Hanover, also 
addressed in this sense the Eegiments (16th and 57th) which 
moved out of the district under his command to form part of 
the Xth Army Corps. 

The night was very cold on the plateau of Problus, and I 
have seldom been so chilled as I was there. But at any rate 
I could allay my hunger. Till we reached that place the only 
sustenance I had had during the 8rd of July consisted in a 
small hard piece of bread that I had carried in my knapsack 
ever since Miinchengratz. Near Bor two Musketeers of the 
49th Eegiment had reported themselves to me. I put them 
in the ranks of my Ziig, and they then remained with me till 
next morning. Meantime my wounded servant had been taken 
to Problus, so that I was in want of the barest necessaries. 

on my account ! ’ added he. When our side pressed forward later on, the 11th 
again reached the place where Colonel v, Sehoning lay immovable upon his 
back, his face turned towards the enemy. * Never again,* says my informant, • 
H. Heinemann from Altona, ‘ have I had such opportunity as this to admire a 
hero. In spite of his pains he called out to us, Children, do we conquer?** 

“ Yes, Colonel** “Now then, let us cry a Mock to our King \ ’* And we joined 
three times in the Mock he vigorously gave. I have never seen him since.* 
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As night came down I fell asleep, surrounded by my men, 
who, like a swarm of buzzing bees, were, the most part of 
them, in search of food. But their labours were in vain. 
Darlmess made ‘ exploring expeditions ’ difficult ; so the men 
had to content themselves by drinking some coffee without 
any etceteras. I was awakened from my first refreshing sleep 
by the two doughty Pomeranians ; one had a steaming cooking- 
vessel in his hand, the other raised me up. ‘ Ensign,’ said 
the first, ‘here is something to eat ! ’ I was touched by the 
men’s kind-heartedness, and gratefully accepted their offer, 
which consisted in a rice soup with bacon. Well as I remem- 
ber these good Pomeranians, so fixedly does this night scene 
stand before my mind. Between numerous small cooking- 
fires the men were slumbering in close heaps to keep each 
other warm. Others moved among them like shadows. Out 
of a far distance there shone masses of flickering fire. The 
air was heavy with the well-known smell of burning fir. In 
the wood some shots were heard now and then. Here and 
there I heard moans from the wounded. I stood up and 
walked some distance to northward. But the irregular way 
the men lay at rest obliged me to stop my walk, and I lay 
down again. Not till 6 o’clock, when everyone was already 
upon his feet, did I awake. The commanders now took 
measures to restore order and regularity. Part of the men 
looked after water and food; another part were employed to 
bury those that had fallen, a duty which I had to superintend. 
Towards 10 o’clock began the cooking of what had in the 
meantime been brought in by collecting and by the Commis- 
sariat waggons. It was miserably little ! Somewhere about 
12 o’clock the officers and details of men from the regiments 
of the 14th Division went to Problus, to inter the fallen 
officers and others in the churchyard of the place. The pro- 
ceedings were of a thrilling solemnity. All the higher officers 
stood round the graves. The several corps of officers took 
their^ places. The clergymen of the two confessions gave a 
short burial address. Then each person moved up to render 
to the fallen the last tribute of this earth ; and we quitted the 
village, which now still gave the impression of entire desola- 
tion. When we reached our camping-ground on the plateau 
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the joyful news spread abroad that the baggage train had 
arrived with bread. And men were soon sent off to draw 
provisions. But the disappointment was great. The bread 
was so mouldy that it had to be buried at once. Eice, split 
peas, coffee and salt, could only be issued in insufficient quan- 
tities. But in such a state of things fate generally opens a 
wide field for humour. And in our ease, too, there was no lack 
of lively jokes about the ‘ Famine Campaign,’ as it was now 
justly called. 

In separate groups we talked over the results of the battle. 
It was clear to everyone that a decided victory had been won. 
But, equally, every officer who reflected further had an im- 
pression that pursuit had been entirely omitted. I remember 
Lieutenant Lancelle saying already at that time, in a very 
dissatisfied way, ‘ Then what have we got ? Only the battle- 
field ! ’ Towards 2 o’clock I went alone through the Briz 
Wood, to see what the retreat of the adversary had been like. 
What I saw mocks all description. The bodies of men and 
horses lay literally towering in heaps. And the picture was 
the same to the limit of my sight. I started back again. 
The sun shone kindly over the wide valley of the Elbe, other- 
wise so lovely ! I had hardly reached the Battalion when we 
had to get ready for marching away. The line of march 
passed along the western edge of the Briz Wood, so that all the 
ground over which the 15th Division had fought was easily to 
be seen. In the clearings between Steinfeld and Stezirek the 
bodies lay so thickly that I observed nothing worse at Mars la 
Tour in the French war. One trait gave some appearance of 
the victors having Avished to make palpable the magnitude 
of their enemies’ defeat, for the firearms were stuck into the 
ground with the bayonets, and, the heavy butt-ends being 
uppermost, the weapons stood aslant, so that these clearings 
gave in the true sense of the word the impression of broad fields 
of hops. I saw only isolated Prussians. The distance between 
them and the Saxons and the Austrians of the Vlllth Corps 
amounted on the average to about 150-200 paces. The 
column on the march, which had moved off to the singing of 
the rank and file, was quite silenced at view of this. The 
commanding officers seemed also to be struck by the scene, 
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for the battalions halted a short time, as if to offer everybody 
an opportunity of seeing what losses had resulted from the 
adversary’s repeated offensive against the 15th Division. 
Towards half-past 6 o’clock we reached the village of Libcan, 
prettily situated on the slope of a hill. The whole Elbe Valley 
as far as Koniggratz spread itself out picturesquely at our 
feet in the sunset light. But the desire of satisfying our 
hunger prevented any other thoughts from gaining ground. 
Libcan possessed at that time great cherry orchards, and it 
was not long before the men were sitting in the magnificent 
cherry trees, climbing to the topmost boughs, so that next 
morning the trees were bare. There were large fields of 
ridged potatoes. But these were only as thick as one’s finger. 
Not till we reached Kollin did we obtain bread again ! 





II. The Attack of the 19th Half-Division (88th Infan- 
try Brigade) on the Heights of Bruville, in the 
Battle of Vionvillb, on the 16th op August, 1870 

(a) March to the Field, of Action 

The 38th Infantry Brigade, 16th and 57th Eegiments, 
with the 2nd Light and 2nd Heavy Batteries, and the 2nd and 
3rd Companies of Pioneers of the Xth Army Corps, had 
decamped from Thiaucourt under General v. Schwartzkoppen 
on the 16th of August at half-past 5 o’clock in the morning. 
According to H. v. Eohr, History of the 1st Eegiment of 
Dragoons of the Guard, the Brigade of Dragoons of the 
Guard, with the Mounted Battery (Planitz), had been moving 
quickly in advance since half-past 4 o’clock. At 10 o’clock this 
detachment reached St. Hilaire, the general objective point for 
the march of the troops.’ Its commander, Count Brandenburg 
II., hearing Artillery fire from the east, resolved, with the 
consent of General v. Schwartzkoppen, to ride to the thunder of 
the guns.^ To do so there were for him only the 1st Eegiment of 
Dragoons of the Guard and the Mounted Battery to begin with. 

Lieutenant-General v. Schwartzkoppen might have con- 
nected that Artillery fire with the proceedings of a reconnoit- 
ring force. For, prior to marching off from Thiaucourt, he 
knew that one was despatched, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
V. Caprivi, Chief of the General Staff of the Xth Army Corps, 
with a view to ascertain the whereabouts of the masses 
of the enemy which had been observed on the 15th of August 
near Vionville. The General in person was with thS' 19th 

* Work of the General Staff, p. 602, 1. The Cavalry, according to this, had 
employed for 22 kilometres. 

® Text of the work of the G-eneral Stafif. 
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Half-Division,' as appears from v. Bohr’s account and that of 
the 57th Regiment (p. 77). 

It was an oppressively hot August day. Nevertheless, the 
Infantry marched so briskly that shortly after 11 o’clock they 
arrived at St. Hilaire. At Woel a halt of 10 minutes had 
been made, but no other anywhere.^ 

^ History of the 16th Regiment, p. 266. 

The work of the General Staff postpones the marching of the 19th Half- 
Division away from Thiaucourt, p. 594, I., to 7 o’clock. Now the distance 
between Thiaucourt and Woel is 17 kilometres. Since the best Infantry 
cannot keep up a speed of more than 1 kilometre in 12 minutes, the march 
to Woel, including a rest of 10 minutes, required 3 hours 34 minutes. The 
work of the General Staff says also that General v. Voigts -Rhet23 had ridden 
out of Woel to the battlefield at 10 o’clock. As he was in rear of the Half- 
Division, this force must at 10 o’clock have marched through Woel ; other- 
wise we should necessarily have seen General v. Voigts-Rhetz. This already 
furnishes the proof that the 19th Half -Division must have quitted Thiau- 
court before 7 o’clock. General v. Schwartzkoppen was not till later acquainted 
with the fact that General v. Voigts-Rheiz had ridden away in the direction 
the fire of guns was heard. 

With this let us compare the statements of the 1st Regiment of Dragoons 
of the Guard and the 16th and 57th Infantry Regiments. As to the former, 
we read in the History of the Regiment by H. v. Rohr, p. 124 : ‘Thus the 
Brigade (Brandenburg II.) took its departure at half -past 4 o’clock, and marched 
by St. Benoit en Wo^vre and Woel to St. Hilaire. The 5th Squadron of the 
2nd Regiment of Dragoons, of the Guard (v. Trotha) formed the advanced 
guard. In Si Hilaire, when the Brigade Commander was on the point of 
throwing out outposts, the fire of guns became audible from Metz. Since this 
increased every minute, Count Brandenburg marched in the direction the 
thunder of guns was heard. With him were our Regiment, Planitz’ Battery, 
and the 4th Squadron of the 2nd Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard 
(v. Hindenburg), Count Rinckenstein, who commanded this Regiment, accom- 
panying the Squadron. Count Brandenburg reported this to General v. 
Schwartzkoppen, with the remark that he had left at the disposal of the Divi- 
sion Trotha’s Squadron in the position indicated for the outposts.’ 

It does not seem probable that the Cavalry took its departure 2| hours 
before the Infantry. But, beyond this, there is a not unsubstantial difference 
in the statements between him and the work of the General Staff in regard to 
the circumstances under which Count Brandenburg II. moved away to the 
battlefield (compare p. 602 of the work of the General Staff, I.). 

About this the 16th Regiment says in its History, p. 266 : ‘ The detach- 
ment (jjie 19th Half -Division, Author’s note) had left Thiaucourt at 6 o’clock 
In the morning, marching on St. Hilaire, with the Fusilier Battalion of the 
16th Regiment in the advanced guard, and arrived there towards 12 o’clock.’ 

In the History of the 57th Regiment (of v. Schimmelmann, I.), published in 
the year 1883, atp. 77 the time of marching off is specified as 6 o’clock in the 
morning ; the arrival at St. Hilaire, 12 o’clock. noon. 
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The distance from Thiaucourt to St. Hilaire amounts, as 
I reckon it, to 22 kilometres at least; as the 16th Regiment 
does, to 20 (p. 266 of its History). ‘ 

We supposed the adversary to be marching away to 
Verdun, and, indeed, partly upon the road on which we our- 
selves now were. The consequence of this opinion was that 
during the march to St. Hilaire a certain tension prevailed in 
the minds of the Staffs. The maps were industriously used. 
But when we reached the line of the enemy’s retreat, great 
was our surprise to observe nothing of the enemy himself. 
The 5 Battalions, both the Batteries, and the two Pioneer 
Companies moved now to an encampment south-east of 
St. Hilaire. IInd/67th and Trotha’s Squadron of the 
2nd Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard furnished the out- 
posts for its security. While this was being done a continuous 
bell-ringing from the neighbouring churches signified the 
arrival of the enemy. There was a clear view as far as the 
Meuse chain of hills. There was not a breath of wind. Near 
St. Benoit en Woevre my attention had been drawn by other 
persons to cannon-shots, which in spite of the greatest atten- 
tion I was myself unable to hear ; and it was only while we 
were in camp at Woel that I could perceive them. In my 
opinion the sound came from the right rear. According to 
this we must have been in rear of the enemy, but no one was 
really ready to believe we were. We were soon to be made 
sure on the point. 

’ The Infantry of the 19th Division marched, since the 9th of August, 
without their field equipment,. The knapsacks had been bestowed at the 
railwa,y station at St. Ingbert, under an adjutant for each of its regiments. 
This task for those of the 57th Begiment fell to me. The men carried their 
cooking-utensils attached to the rolled great-coats ; the ammunition from the 
knapsacks being carried in the haversacks. By the calculation made in 
footnote 2 to p. 74, the 19th Half-Division must have passed Woel before 10 
o’clock. From thence to St. Hilaire is 5 kilometres, which can be comfortably 
traversed in 1 J hours. Hence there is no doubt that the 38th Brigade arrived 
at St. Hilaire earlier than stated by the work of the General Staff, and^y the 
16th and 57th Eegiments. According to the time of the 1st Battalion of the * 
57th Begiment, it was just 11 o’clock. Since, as adjutant of this Battalion, it 
was my week for taking the Orders, in which duty the watches were daily set 
by that of Major v. Scherff, the Divisional Officer of the General Staff, my 
statement may make a claim, indeed, to relative correctness. 
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Notwithstanding the pressure of the situation, the troops 
about St. Hilaire received orders to cook.^ I was during that 
time near the right flankguard, with several officers, among 
whom was Lieutenant-Colonel v. EoelL The officers, who 
were listening attentively for the sound of the firing of guns, 
thought we should soon be marching again. This ^ fever of 
the fight ’ is almost always the consequence of that uncer- 
tainty which prevails among the troops as to the governing 
points of view of the leadership of the host. Here it was not 
the case. Almost every officer knew from the morning of the 
16th pretty well what was the Strategic situation,- and 
accurately what was the objective of this march. We had 
conversed on it during the march. We promised ourselves a 
great result, and were extremely astonished at finding St, 
Hilaire unoccupied, though cannon fire had been heard from 
the right for a considerable time. 

The order for cooking, which under the circumstances 
excited reflection in the corps, is significant for the judgment 
of General v. Schwartzkoppen’s view of the situation. For it 
shows that the resolve was to remain in St. Hilaire until 
further orders were received ; further, that though the firing 
of cannon had been heard for a considerable time, and had 
increased in violence, it was believed there was time to cook 
before such orders arrived. It is certainly correct to use 
every opportunity for cooking, so that the troops do not reach 
their goal in a state of exhaustion. But General v. Schwartz- 
koppen had not met the enemy where he expected to find 
him ; on the other hand, the General heard a sustained and 
heavy fire of guns from the right rear, so that the enemy 
must be in combat at a point other than that expected. 
What was the GeneraFs detailed view of the situation un- 
fortunately cannot be descried. It is sufficient that he had 
at that time no idea what was going on in rear of him ; 
that he heard the thunder of guns, but took no measures to 
ascertain its cause. This, however, is the first requisite for a 
c. leader, as soon as the assumption under which an Order was 
given is recognised to be erroneous. If Count Brandenburg 
had the feeling as early as 10 o’clock, acted on his sense of 
^ The work of the General mentions nothing of this. 
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the case, and reported to General v. Schwartzkoppen ; if the 
Count did not think of cooking, but was moved by one thought 
only, that of marching to the fire of the guns, then one 
must say General v. Schwartzkoppen ought to have come to 
the same resolve so much the earlier because Count Bran- 
denburg had in some measure indicated to him the right 
way. While the fires were blazing some single horsemen 
came at full speed from the east, which roused everybody’s 
attention. On the right wing of the 57th Regiment, from 
whence we had a clear survey to the right, the feeling was 
that an advance was imminent. So certain was this among 
the rank and file, that they already poured out the bubbling 
soup, before orders for that were given ; but the alarm signal 
did not ensue till an officer arrived on a horse covered with 
foam. There was now a general emptying of the cooking- 
kettles, and the troops entered on the march. It w'as 12 
o’clock,' and the objective was Ghambley. We did not trust 
our eyes, as we had found it on the map. 

The following was the order of march : — The 4th Squadron 
of the 2nd Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard ; the 
Fusilier-battalion of the 16th Regiment;® the 2nd Light 
Battery Xth; Ist/16th; IInd/16th; the 2nd Heavy Battery 
Xth; F./57th; 1st /57th; 2 companies /P. Xth. To protect 
the train, IInd/57th remained north-west of St. Hilaire; 
and to it were attached some orderlies from the 4th Squadron 
of the 2nd Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard. 

We must here touch shortly upon the view taken by the 
Headquarters of the Ilnd Army on the situation in the 
evening of the 15th. The opinion there was that the hostile 
army would make every effort to reach unmolested the other 

‘ The work of the General Staff, p. 603, 1., puts the time of marching from 
St. Hilaire at half -past 12 o’clock; the 16th Begiment (p. 266 of its History), 
at ‘ Soon after half-past 12 o’clock ’ ; the History of the 57th leaves the 
question open. 

2 Of this Begiment one squadron had been ordered away to v. Voigts-Bhetz, 
the general commanding the Xth Army Corps ; another to the Cavalry (tetach- » 
ment of the Xth Army Corps ; and the 3rd had ridden with General Count 
Brandenburg. 

^ B./lGth turned aside southward at Suzemont to establish by .Mariaville 
Farm connection with the remaining portions of the Xth Army Corps. 
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side of the Meuse. Attention was therefore fixed on the 
practical aim of reaching this river with the larger part of the 
Ilnd Army before the enemy gained it. An Order in this 
sense was issued by Headquarters at 7 o’clock in the evening 
of the 15th. The smaller part of the Ilnd Army, of the Illrd 
and Xth Army Corps, as well as the 6th and 5th Cavalry 
Divisions were, however, by the same Order, given another 
direction of marching, which also involved a Tactical Task. 
Consequently, on the 16th of August the Ilnd Army took 
two principal lines of march in different directions. The 
main body moved westwards ; the smaller portion nearly 
north. The latter was intended to attack a strong rearguard 
of the enemy, which it was assumed might be still upon the 
road Metz — Vionville — St. Hilaire. Later on, and as circum- 
stances might turn out, the right wing of the Ilnd Army was 
to follow the main body westward. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, something different occurred : the smaller right wing of 
the Ilnd Army ran against the whole army of the enemy, and 
the main body of the former was obliged to quit its original 
direction and come up to the right wing. A detailed inquhy 
concerning these interesting events, and their consequences, 
does not exist. Anybody who wishes to go more particularly 
into the matter must be referred to Numbers 71-78 of the 
‘ Militar-Wochenblatt ’ of 1891 ; only it should be remarked that 
to the Illrd Army Corps was given Vionville (Mars la Tour) 
as the objective of its march ; and to the Xth, St. Hilaire. 

A rather close inquhry is necessary as to General v. 
Schwartzkoppen’s view, which here comes into question. 
General v. Yoigts-Ehetz knew that the adversary had been 
on the 15th still to westward of Metz. It had been reported 
to him from Noveant by the 9th Dragoons among other 
things, and this gave rise to the measures we shall touch 
upon directly. The Headquarters, Superior, General, and 
Divisional, were on the 15th in Pont a Mousson. Here 
ensued a discussion by word of mouth between the Prince 
■■and General v. Voigts-Ehetz about the then assumed ‘ objects 
of the adversary, and our own objects.’ Whether or not 
General v. Sehwartzkoppen also took part in it I dq not know. 
These discussions certainly had relation to that alone which 
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was known to tke Prince or assumed by him concerning the 
enemy, up to the arrival of General v. Moltke’s Directions 
(half-past 10 o’clock). But that sufficed to turn General v. 
Voigts-Ehetz’ attention more to the northerly than to the 
westerly direction. For he believed that, since on the 15th 
the French were reported from Metz to Eezonville, the Xth 
Army Corps might possibly be caused to reach the great 
high-road further to east of St. Hilaire. We cannot suppose 
that General v. Voigts-Ehetz, on taking this view of affairs, 
kept it back from General v. Schwartzkoppen. And since the 
latter General had got farthest to the left, a fact which might 
render his circumstances the most difficult, he ought to have 
been from the first animated with the endeavour to keep up 
connection eastwards with those troops which, as General v. 
Schwartzkoppen was aware, had been directed thither by 
General v. Voigts-Ehetz. Here we have ever one of the most 
important problems, in the mutual giving of information 
among different columns, especially when they are, as in this 
case, so far separated from each other, and w'hen the situation 
itself is so uncertain. General v. Schwartzkoppen should 
from the commencement of the march have employed for this 
purpose a part of the strong Cavalry force placed under his 
orders. Half a squadron would have been sufficient. But 
precisely this important matter was omitted ; and so one 
principal column remained in ignorance of the transactions 
of the others. From the moment when the General heard 
cannon fire from the east it was least permissible to neglect 
this measure ! 

It was prescribed for General v. Voigts-Ehetz to attain St. 
Hilaire — Maizeray with the Xth Army Corps, and in so doing 
‘ bring on, to the best of his power, the succeeding portions 
of the corps that were still at Pont a Mousson, and in the 
Moselle Valley.’ In solving this problem, and in considera- 
tion of his own opinion, which somewhat diverged from the 
Prince’s view, General v. Voigts-Ehetz adroitly extricated 
himself from the difficulty. He despatched to St. BKlaire, 
only the 19th Half-Division, with the Brigade of Dragoons of 
the Guard, in connection with a powerful reconnaissance of 
those encampments of troops that had been observed near 
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Eezonville on the evening of the 15th (I. 541 of the work 
of the General Staff). The reconnaissance itself was to be 
carried out by the 5th Cavalry Division. This was not 
guarantee enough for him, for he sent also Lieutenant-Colonel 
V, Caprivi, his Chief of General Staff, two Mounted Batteries, 
and a squadron of the 2nd Dragoons of the Guard from 
Thiaucourt to Xonville. At Thiaucourt there were also now 
the 91st Eegiment and 1st /78th ; at Noveant, Ilnd and P. of 
the 78th, the 1st Light Battery, the 1st and 3rd Squadrons 
of the 9th Dragoons. These two detachments were to unite 
at Ohambley as a support to the reconnaissance. Further, 
the 20th Division was to move back on Thiaucourt. 

Xonville and Chambley lie respectively to south-west and 
south of Mars la Tour, at about 5 kilometres from it. 
Thiaucourt is about 18 kilometres distant from Mars la 
Tour, and St. Hilaire 15 from Mars la Tour. The road 
Chambley — Xonville — Suzemont runs about parallel with the 
road St. Benoit — St. Hilaire, the average distance between 
them being 15 kilometres. If one consider the objective of 
the march of the Illrd Army Corps to be halfway 
between Vionville — Mars la Tour, there emerge in clear 
form from these dispositions General v. Yoigts-Ehetz’ view 
of the thing and his aims. He wished to comply with the 
Prince’s Order, but at the same time get as little as possible 
to the north-west, so that at need he might be able to sup- 
port the Illrd Army Corps by the shortest route with three- 
quarters of the Xth Corps. In view of the distances above 
given, this was made absolutely possible on the 16th by the 
measures taken, so far as three-quarters of the corps was 
concerned ; it became, indeed, doubtful whether also the 19th 
Half-Division, and so forth, could get forward in time to act in 
support, if they had reached St. Hilaire. As these dispositions 
were known to General v. Schwartzkoppen before marching 
away from Thiaucourt, it rested with him to follow up con- 
tinuously this aspect of the matter. This could only be done 
'hj CSvalry that had to keep up connection with the road 
Chambley — Xonville — Suzemont, It may perhaps be contested 
whether such an arrangement would have been the business 
of General v. Voigts-Ehetz or General v. Schwartzkoppen. 
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According to my view, obviously the latter. For he held 
command of the column; General v, Voigts-Ehetz only 
accompanied it. And General v. Schwartzkoppen was very 
jealous of his rights. 

Since the bringing of Cavalry between the marching-roads 
of the Xth Army Corps had been omitted, it was, upon mdi- 
eation that fighting was going on to the eastward, necessary 
to render immediate assistance by adequate means ; all the 
moi-e, as no enemy was seen in St. Hilaire and its neighbour- 
hood. So, before 10 o’clock there should have been put into 
operation as many organised bodies for passing information 
as possible : 1st towards Chambley, 2nd towards Xonville, 3rd 
even to Thiauconrt. These could learn there how matters 
were regarded and dealt with at those places ; and report 
accordingly to General v. Schwartzkoppen. As the state of 
affairs at St. Hilaire was then made clear, there were requisite 
in these directions various orderly officers and officer patrols. 
In the direction of Xonville, where efforts must be devoted to 
discover the most important place, the track of Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Caprivi, there was requisite the officer of the 
General Staff of the 19th Division. 

That my deductions are right is proved by the work of the 
General Staff (I. 595). 1st. Before reaching Thiaucourt at 
half -past 11 o’clock with the 20th Division, General v. Kraatz, 
prompted by the ‘ thunder of cannon sounding across,’ had 
despatched officer patrols in a northerly direction. So what 
General v. Schwartzkoppen should have done in this direction 
is here indicated. General v. Eraatz then, with the Division, 
took the direction of the thunder of carmon. This for an 
example in regard to reconnaissance. 2nd. The named 
detachment of the 78th, &e., had been at Noveant, and 
from there was to unite at Chambley with the Qlst Eegiment 
(without the Ist and 2nd Companies), Ist/78th, the 1st Heavy 
Battery, and two squadrons of the 9th Dragoons. The leader 
of the latter detachment used a half-squadron to establish 
connection with the detachment in Noveant. This fof an • 
example in regard to communication of the marching columns 
(work of the General Staff, 1. 569). Srd. The 20th Division 
was at half-past 11 o’clock at Thiaucourt (work of the 
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General Staff, I. 595) ; Lehmann’s detachment (91st, &c,)r 
as early as a quarter to 12 o’clock, placed itself at the disposal 
of the Illrd Army Corps (work of the General Staff, L 569), 
acting also in consequence of the thunder of camion heard in 
Ohamhley. From here to Vionville is 6| kilometres. There- 
fore we may assume that Lehmann’s detachment had not 
cleared Chambley till about 10 o’clock. Now, if from the 
beginning patrols had been despatched towards Chambley (15 
kilometres) to maintain the connection, they would have 
learnt that that detachment was continuing its march in a 
north-easterly direction. In that way General v. Schwartz- 
koppen would have been enabled to know, at latest by half- 
past 10 o’clock, that the detachment from Chambley also was 
marching to the thunder of cannon. Thus, out of the con- 
nection of the troops, it would have come about that reports 
would be delivered from the decisive direction ! The detach- 
ment from Noveant had not received the order for marching 
to Chambley till it had already followed the 5th Division ; and 
its leader also, when he about Gorze heard a continuing 
thunder of cannon, moved to the field of action (1. 555). Thus 
one sees that along the whole line, the leaders, of their own 
resolve, and in pursuance of measures they had independently 
adopted beforehand, deviated from the orders received for the 
day ! 1st, Count Brandenburg, because of the thunder of 
cannon, marches away from St. Hilaire at 10 o’clock, the 
19th Half-Division being still a good league behind (about 
south of Woel) ; 2nd, Colonel Lehmann marches from 
Chambley for the same reason about 10 o’clock ; 3rd, Colonel 
V. Lyncker earlier still from Noveant ; 4th, General v. Kraatz 
at half-past 11 o’clock from Thiaucourt; 5th, Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Caprivi from Xonville. Only General v. Schwartz- 
koppen did not march, although he knew that there were none 
of the enemy about St. Hilaire ; but whereas the 19th Half- 
Division reached furthest away, the need also for it to be 
a poTtee was the most pressing. General v. Schwartzkoppen 
hadlo hit on all arrangements for this ; and they were very 
simple. If he had himself been late with one or other of his 
arrangements, so that the desirable result were perhaps not 
attained, he would yet have done what was proper in a leader. 
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Prom Mai’s la Tour to St. Hilaire is 15 kilometres. Had the 
5th Cavalry Division fulfilled what was required of it, it could 
have given information to General v. Voigts-Ehetz (and 
Schwartzkoppen) at the latest by 10 o’clock, on the road to 
St. Hilaire. Indeed, so early as half-past 10 o’clock the 
Prince received from General v. Alvensleben in Pont a 
Mousson the first report from Vionville, about 6 kilometres 
further than from there to the road Thiaucourt — St. Hilaire. 
That this did not take place made more difficult the situation 
of the 19th Half- Division. 

But one knows after all how easily the most weighty 
matters, in the heat of the fight, fail to be reported. I hold 
now, as before, on all these grounds, that the order to cook, 
&c., was inexpedient ; and I find a corroboration of this view 
also in the fact that the 20th Division, which was much 
further in rear, and had from Thiaucourt further to go to the 
field of action than the 19th Half-Division had from St. 
Hilaire, did not cook, but marched, and reported. As regards 
the latter point, the circumspection of this General, and the 
contents of the report he addressed to Headquarters, may be 
called exemplary.* The General also of his own accord 
informed the 19th Division of his march to the field of action. 
Can one remark any act like this of the 19th Division towards 
the 20th ? And was not the former, with its strong Cavalry, 
in some degree the feeler for the latter ? 

The IHrd Corps had as objective for its march Mars la 
Tour — ^^Tonville. But the French might very well be away 
beyond Mars la Tour when the IHrd Corps gained the great 
road. The fighting might thus be much nearer than 15 kilo- 
metres. And it is well known that, according to weather 
and direction of wind, one may make serious mistake as to 
sound. 

(6) Forming Up 

Until he reached Suzemont the Divisional Commander, 
had the intention of moving by Ville sur Yron to fall on the 
flank of the adversary. But on arrival that direction appeared 

* KriegsgeschichtlicJie Einzelsehriften^ part 11, p, 661. 
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to him too venturesome. From horseback, indeed, all one 
could perceive were long lines of fire and thick clouds of dust. 
But the heavy fire, and the wounded men of the Illrd Army 
Corps who met the Half-Division as it advanced, presented 
no exactly favourable estimate of the state of the fight, and 
may have inclined him at first to seek support in the remain- 
ing portions of the Xth Army Corps ; which was a correct 
thing. 

Among the wounded I recognised a Lieutenant Dreising, 
adjutant in the 52nd (?) Eegiment. Horse and rider were 
bathed in sweat and dust ; and it seemed to me as if the rider 
had had a fall. He had also a shot-wound through the leg. 
His features were scarcely recognisable. As we had been 
cadets together, I rode up to him, held out my hand, and said 
something; but he rode on showing absolutely no interest. 
The servant being asked how the fighting was going, answered, 
‘ Badly ’ ! Soon after I was met by another officer, of the 
20th (?) Eegiment, who had been shot through the chest. 
Before I got a word out, he said : ‘ Well, I hope you will have 
better luck than we had. You will be astonished. It is no 
cat-shooting, like a-o. 66.’ This was not exactly cheering ; 
but there was in the officer’s tone a touch of soldier-lffie 
humour. These and others had all taken the road to St. 
Hilaire. As I was struck by this, I made known to my 
commanding officer my misgiving as to that. He then 
charged me to turn the ‘ stream,’ as he called it, of the 
wounded towards the south. But most of them failed to 
understand my arguments properly. Lieutenant Dreising’s 
servant, however, a sharp Brandenburger, turned his master’s 
horse at once in that direction, and now the others followed 
on, BO that after a few minutes I was again at my post. As 
fate would have it, Dreising was my neighbour that night. 
In the provisional hospital probably our overalls had been 
changed ; at any rate, the next day I had a pair with a shot- 
hole through the region of the calf, while mine had gone. 
'Thus'l was sent on in Dreising’s leg-gear. 

The work of the General Staff states (p. 604) that the 
4 battalions, after they had formed up for fighting at Suze- 
mont, had continued their advance on Tronville, and puts the 
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time of forming up at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Both 
statements are erroneous. 

The Brigade formed up only once for action. That was 
not by Suzemoiitj, but somewhere about 1,000 metres south- 
west from Mars la Tour, on the left bank of the tributary 
stream of the Yr on, which here cuts deep through the surface, 
and on whose steep slopes a Doctor Josten of 1st /57th fell 
with his horse. ^ 

Another point helping to fix this was the episode of an 
ambulance cart, a doctor, and some ambulance orderlies. 
The cart had lost a wheel. When I asked the doctor how he 
came here, he told me he had just escaped, but with difficulty, 
from, some Chasseurs, who had attacked his dressing-station. 
Such incidents are good mementos. 

Sketch of Forming up of the 19th Half-Division 1,000 Metres 
South-toest from Mars la Tour 

Compare the sketch given, 
p. 604 of the work of the 
General Staff, vol. 

F. B. P. Xth. 


2nd heavy battery. 2nd light battery. 


Ilnd B. 16th Regiment. 1st B. 



To Mariaville Farm, 
the position of F. 16. 

^ The fall tore away the horse’s head-gear, and the reins wer^ broken. 
The Doctor in his distress called to me, asking what he should do now. I sa?d 
to him : ‘ Let the beast stand by the smashed ambulance cart hereafter named ’ ; 
and he did so. 

" [That Is given at p. 398, footnote, of Major Clarke’s Translation, 1881 
(Clowes & Sons, <fec.), of The Franco-G&tman Wm% the German 



To Tronville. 
57th Regiment. 

1st B. 
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The Brigade stood with its front to TronvUle, and, besides, 
it was not at Suzemont at 4 o’clock. From St. Hilaire to 
Mars la Tonr is 15 kilometres; we marched without inter- 
mission, and thus must have been, at half-past 3 o’clock at 
the latest, south-west of Mars la Tour.^ 

From Suzemont, Generals v. Sehwartzkoppen and v. 
Wedell had ridden on, to acquaint themselves with the situa- 
tion and with the country. As to the latter, it would have 
been possible to attain certainty ; for General Count Branden- 
burg II. had since 12 o’clock been in proximity to the enemy 
on the plateau from Bruville as far as Ville sur Yron, with 
4, and later with 5 squadrons and a battery. When, then, 
the adversary’s IVth Corps began to form up on the left wing 
of the Illrcl (from St. Marcel to Greyere Farm), Count B. was 

official account. The disposition of the Brigade somewhat varies from this 
given by Hoenig. — Tbanslatob.] 

‘ The 16th Eegiment upon this point says (p. 266) as follows : ‘ At the 
village of Suzemont the Brigade formed up, at half-past 3 o’clock, on a meadow 
to the south of it, through which ran the Yron stream.’ This agrees with 
my notes ; only for Suzemont Mars la Tour must be substituted, for the 
forming up was carried out nearer to the latter than the former. 

The 57th Eegiment (p. 75) comes nearer to my description, for it puts the 
time of forming up at a quarter to 4 o’clock, and the ground as between Mars 
la Tour and Suzemont, south of the great road. But it is incorrect in the 
statement that the 16th Eegiment stood in the First Line. Bather, it was 
even a matter of remark that the 57th Eegiment, which in the march was 
behind, was now brought forward through the 16th. The reason was, of course, 
that it was the junior regiment which by the custom of those days came into 
the First Line. 

In the History of the 57th Eegiment (p. 79), at this place, the error of the 
work of the General Staff is thus explained : * That it was based only on the 
official reports written immediately after the battle,’ whereof that rendered by 
the 57th Eegiment ‘ was not sufficiently exhaustive.’ Hereon I would remark 
that the report written immediately after the battle fills about— ten lines, and 
contains, properly speaking, nothing ; that the ‘ inquiries of the author ’ of that 
regimental history would appear to have been confined to a use of the ‘ Two 
Brigades,’ for at that time there was no other authority ; but that in the work 
of the General Staff the composing of the description was the result of the 
preparatory labours of a then major on the General Staff, who belonged to the 
depart]»ent of that Staff which deals with military history. The report of 
the 57th Regiment was, indeed, very incomplete ; but instead of simply giving 
the state of the case, which can hardly have been only known to me, and 
which quite excuses the account given by the General Staff, the waiter seeks to 
wash the General Staff clean, but still — at the cost of the blameless regiment, 
without attaining that object. 
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compelled to retire on Mars la Tour, where he arrived at 
3 o’clock. So it is established that the IVth Army Corps of 
the enemy only moved into the fighting-line from 2 o’clock 
in the day. Thus, as to the country as well as the forces of 
the adversary, this General must have been best able to 
judge, and have reported thereon. Just as much had the 
13th Eegiment of Dragoons the duty of reporting. Whether 
this was adequately performed remains to be proved. The 
Communications concerned did not reach General v. Schwartz - 
koppen. 

Up to 2 o’clock in the afternoon the German fighting-line 
stretched to the north end of the Tronville thickets and lay 
across the road Gravelotte — Mars la Tour — Verdun. After 
that hour it was forced back towards this road. At 2 o’clock 
Grenier’s Division had already occupied the height 846,^ and 
at half-past 2 o’clock the north end of the Tronville thickets ; ^ 
up to 4 o’clock it was joined by portions of Cissey’s Division 
in the direction of Greyere Farm. The 5th Chasseur-battalion 
of Grenier’s Division, moving quickly in advance of it, had 
towards half-past 2 o’clock taken possession of the patch of 
wood to northward of Mars la Tour, in the angle between the 
two streams. The 98th Eegiment also came there later. 
Though the French Cavalry, placed near Ville sur Yron, was 
not very active, yet it had become aware that hostile forces 
were marching up from the rear of its own position (38th 
Brigade), and had reported thereon to General Ladmirault. 
The latter had thereon ordered the above movement, and 
hastened to occupy^ the strong position north of Mars 
la Tour, which nature indicated. The height 846 was the 

^ Ail statements as to the country rest on the plans of the battle in the 
work of the General Staff. 

The Tronville thickets never fell entirely into possession of the French, 
but only the northern part ; and our danger of a sortie from them was small. 
For on account of their thick underwood they were in part impassable, at any 
rate difficult of passage. General Grenier avoided them apparently with 
purpose on these grounds. This will be evident from the later descripSon, as* 
one of his brigades from the north edge of the wood took the direction of 
Mars la Tour, while the 20th Division jn the thicket itself had only smaller 
detachments and scattered troops to encounter. 

* Besides, Marshal Bazaine had urged an acceleration of the march. 
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Strategic point of the battlefield, on the left wing, north of 
the road Vionville — Mars la Tour. It commands this neigh- 
bourhood in all directions, as I have later convinced myself. 
And it lies exactly in the line Flavigny — Vionville — Bois de 
Tronville — Bruville. From it the French fired on Mars la 
Tour, and swept the whole field of action of the 88th Brigade. 
But if one did not anticipate the adversary in reaching the 
height 846, one must not think of taking it by storm, for 
failure would be certain. 

The case of a single weak brigade far away from the 
adversary’s flank, and upon his own line of departure, ap- 
proaching the battlefield, is a thing of such peculiar nature 
that it must fill the adversary with concern. For he, watching 
it from the height 846, as it formed up, must suppose that 
other forces would follow from the same quarter, and that 
those before him formed the advanced troops. At all events, 
if one place oneself in the adversary’s position, one could only 
reach this reflection, because any other procedure on our part 
would have been almost inexplicable. That really only one 
brigade came from this direction the adversary had no right 
to assume without further evidence. It is needful to draw 
attention to this, otherwise one cannot comprehend the sudden 
stop of Ladmirault’s counter-attack in the battle, at a moment 
when he was victor, and had the fortune of the arms of 
France in his hand. It must be added also, that the Dragoons 
of the Guard who were taken prisoners strengthened him in 
the assumption that the Prussian Guard also had arrived 
(Compare the Eeport of Bazaine, and of v. Rohr). 

With these remarks we must not come to a close. The 
interesting situation demands that we should consider how 
matters would have shaped themselves had General v. 
Schwartzkoppen investigated the circumstances with more 
earnestness. Soon after 11 o’clock’ his detachment stood, 

' On the day itself I made all specifications of time, by order of Lieutenant- 
' Colonel V. Boell. My pocket-book fell from me when I was wounded. In it 
were my name, a second ribbon belonging to an Order, and other distinguishing 
marks that would identify the owner. When the battlefield was cleared, it 
was found near the body of Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell, and sent after me to 
the hospital by the corps* 
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ready to march, at St. Hilaire. So he was able to march. 
Ought he to ? Yes, without doubt, assuming that he had 
promptly reported the same. General v. Schwartzkoppen 
had orders to reach St. Hilaire. He allowed General Count 
Brandenburg to march away, but himself stayed behind, at a 
moment when the general Strategic situation, till then uncer- 
tain still, had cleared itself up by the conflict beginning. But, 
if his only decision was to divide his forces, must he not then 
give the order, ‘Part of the Cavah-y remains here,’ while he 
had to lead the Infantry and Artillery promptly to the fire of 
the guns ? In case the event showed later that Cavalry was 
still necessary, it was able to reach Mars la Tour at 2 o’clock. 
So one may say not only the situation was misunderstood, but 
the nature of the different arms, in conferring on Cavalry the 
task of Infantry, and on the latter that of Cavalry. 

If General v. Schwartzkoppen had at 10 o’clock begun 
the march from Woel to Mars la Tour, when it was reported 
to him that there was no enemy in the neighbourhood of St. 
Hilaire, then the Plalf-Division would certainly have been able 
to gain the battlefield at 1 o’clock, and then the occupation of 
the height 846 would perhaps have been taken into con- 
sideration. 

(c) The Fighting-ground 

At half-past 3 o’clock the Half-Division had reached the 
specified point south-west of Mars la Tour. Prom the fore- 
going account some particulars respecting the configuration of 
the battlefield arise. I refer to the plans in question, contained 
in the work of the General Staff, and doing so I remark as 
follows : — Mars la Tour is commanded from north and west. 
It was then a miserable village, only occupied by a few 
mounted Chasseurs of the enemy, who made off at our ap- 
proach. The distance from the Tronville thickets to the road 
Mars la Tour — Jarny amounts to 2,500 metres ; that from the 
height 846 — Greyere Farm to the road Mars la Tour — Vion- 
ville just as much. Eunning eastward from Mars la Your is* 
a glen that makes a bend eastward and northward about the 
village. At a point about even with the western edge of the 
village it turns sharply to the north, and takes further on the 
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name Yron. Into this, about 600 metres south of Greyere 
Farm, runs another glen, which, coming from the east 
of the Bois de Tronville, and enclosing that wood to east and 
north, runs off in a westerly direction from its northernmost 
point. Its average distance from the French position (height 
846 — Greyere Farm) amounts to about 650 metres. The 
sides of the latter one are at first not steep, but from the Bois 
de Tronville they become abrupt, and halfway between it and 
Greyere Farm they reach an average height of 12 metres, 
with an average width at the bottom of 60 metres. The con- 
ditions of the first glen, running northward, were similar. 
Both, on the day of the battle, were quite dry and hard, only 
the bottom of the first was wider. The highest point of the 
French position was the height 846, which sinks down west- 
ward to 720. Midway in the distance between these points 
ran, in an oblique direction, a road from Bruville to Mars la 
Tour; east of this a second ran, also obliquely, from the 
same place; it joins the first. Both of these led obliquely 
across the glen in front of the French position. The position 
not only commanded the field of action on this wing, but it 
had in front an important obstacle to movement, which could 
only be reached under cover by using the Tronville thickets 
and the glen that ran from south to north. Otherwise the 
area, 2,500 metres square, offered little cover. The surface 
falls in a generally southern direction as far as the road Vion- 
ville — Mars la Tour ; and from here rises again gently to the 
south. For us the best line of approach was the glen running 
north ; but, before the arrival of the 38th Brigade, General 
Ladmirault, who recognised its importance, had already closed 
it by means of the 5th Chasseur-battalion. In the angle 
where the two glens unite was a small copse that was taken 
possession of by this Chasseur-battalion ; consequently, to turn 
the French position from this line of approach — itself a good 
one — would not have been possible till the little wood had 
been carried. From the road (the more westerly) from Bru- 
• ville*‘to Mars la Tour, at 80 to 100 metres south of the glen 
running from east to west, a bank of earth about 150 metres 
long, with a hedge, stretched away to the east. It is of great 
importance as to the course of the battle. I mention it for 
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that reason; besides, it formed to the north of the con- 
tour-line 780 the only cover in the whole district. Not only 
was the field of action, however, marked by impossibility of 
turning it and absence of cover, but later on strong obstacles 
to movement came to light, of which also the work of the 
General Staff has made no mention.^ For the glen that ran 
round Mars la Tour consisted of parcelled-out meadows, which 
were separated from each other by wire fences, and extended 
as far as the contour-line 780; that is, they extended over a 
space of SOOmetres on the average from the road Mars la Tour — 
Vionville up to there. Although part of this ground could not 
be swept by the adversary’s Infantry fiu’e, yet cutting through 
the fences caused loss of time and disturbance of the move- 
ment; and, in the case of the 57th Eegiment, sensible losses 
from the fire of Artillery, mitrailleuses, and Infantry. 

The character of the field of attack, in respect to these 
features, which could not be perceived from the map of the 
General Staff, was unknown to the troops themselves. Further, 
the deployment of the 5^ battalions was afterwards so quickly 
proceeded with that no time could be spared for the closer survey. 

But it was possible for the higher leaders to know all these 
things, for that district had till 2 o’clock been entirely in our 
hands and this refers not only to the country, but also to 
the strength of the adversary. If, however, before the order 
for attack we were not informed on this last point, yet shortly 
before the attack we could make out pretty distinctly, with the 
naked eye, the hostile masses that were deployed upon the whole 
front. 

On our side 5^ battalions were at disposal, so that we 
could furnish not quite two men to a metre. Besides, those 
battalions had to fight over unprotected ground, from the 
contour-line 780 to the height 846 — Greyere Farm. To over- 
come the adversary they had to traverse, from contour-line 780 
to the adversary, on the average, 1,900 metres of gently 
falling ground, with one important and unknown obstacle 
along the whole front, and another at one part of it. One 

’ It mentions them first in connection with the attack of the 1st Dragoons 
of the Guard, though the Infantry was principally delayed by them. 

- Compare pp. 86, 87. 
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needed not to stand opposite Frenchmen and Chassepots to 
prophecy non-success. Notwithstanding that theory must 
blame its execution, yet the Tactical and particularly the moral 
effect which this attack made upon the adversary was so great 
for the special reason that the attack was conducted under 
circumstances that gave probably the best proof of its energy. 
The energy of the attack confirmed General Ladmirault in 
the apprehension that more German troops would follow from 
St. Hilau-e.^ Concerned for his right flank, General Lad- 
mhault regarded that side only, and anxiety lest a stronger 
force should fall on him there withheld him from reaping all 
the Tactical results that were his.^ When General Ladmirault, 
at the Commission of Inquiry, was asked why he had not 
made use of his success, he answered, indeed, ‘ Pas cVorclres,' 

When the 38th Brigade was halted after forming up south- 
west of Mars la Tour, the men were at first addressed by the 
field-chaplains. The Evangelical preacher Aebert, who was 
the first to speak, showed by his manner so much emotion, 
chose his words so awkwardly, and used such a whimpering 
tone, that people could not be exactly edified by this ‘ spiritual 
consolation.’ And this incident has led me to the conviction 
that, if a chaplain does not feel himself a soldier as well, he 
may do as much harm as good at such moments, and that it 
is best in most cases to keep the chaplains away from the 
troops. While the preacher was speaking, one saw a single 
rider galloping towards us at top speed straight from Tronville, 
his stole fluttering in the wind. As he came closer I recog- 
nised in him Stuckmann, the Catholic chaplain, and a dear 
acquaintance from 1866. He stopped his horse like a per- 
fect Cavalryman before Colonel v. Cranach (Ist Line), so 
that this picture of resolution had by itself a reanimating 
effect. After exchanging a few words with the Colonel, he 
rose in his stirrups, and spoke thus, with his sharp West- 
phalian accent : ‘ Comrades, the Illrd Army Corps is heavily 
engaged. To you falls the task of rescuing it. Attack the 
enemy, then, defying death; then God will be with you. 

^ Indeed, the work of the General Staff allows for the assumption (p. 601, 1.), 
emphasising it by spaced type. 

* Compare p. 88. 
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Amen!’ That was to the point, and worked like a spell. 
Immediately after this the Eegiment had orders to let fly the 
colours and load ; and then Colonel v. Cranach addressed to 
the men some words like these : ‘ On the march you have 
shown that you are stout fellows ; show yourselves so in the 
fight ; and, whatever comes to you, hold your colours high, so 
that no Frenchman’s hand gets hold of them. Now with 
God!’ 

(d) Beginning of the Attack 

After the arrival on the battlefield of the 19th and 20th 
Divisions and their commanders. General v. Voigts-Ehetz had 
control of 3 fresh brigades; and, as the battle stood, he 
believed he ought to launch them in the offensive, in order to 
relieve the Illrd Army Corps. The Orders for this purpose 
received from the Xth Army Corps had bearings in two direc- 
tions ; 1st, General v. Kraatz with 10 fresh battalions was to 
push forward in the general direction, through the Tronville 
Wood, against the Bruville height. So to him, as the state of 
the fight then was, fell the real frontal blow. 2nd, General v. 
Schwartzkoppen with the 19th Half-Division had to support 
this frontal blow by a blow from his side in a north-easterly 
direction (north-west pomt of the Bois de Tronville). The 
latter was at that time regarded at the General Headquarters of 
the Xth Army Corps as in a manner a flanking movement. 
8rd, The two movements were to be carried out in concert. 

If an offensive blow of this nature, under the circumstances 
then existing, be held correct, then it was well conceived by 
the General Headquarters of the Xth Army Corps. For, 
assuming the persons controlling the two movements to use 
correct apprehension and consideration, the line of advance 
with most cover was afforded by the Bois de Tronville. And, 
if in good time 10 fresh battalions had made their appearance 
on its northern edge, Grenier’s Division would not have been 
able to adopt the offensive in the direction of Mars la Tour. 
But it would at least have been held fast. Also the 19th Half- • 
Division had in the Yron glen a covered approach, within cer- 
tain limits. .The success of both movements depended indeed 
on the leaders of the two attacking bodies. So they ought 
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also to have come to an understanding one with the other. 
Now between the issuing of the Order of the General Head- 
quarters and the attack of the 38th Brigade the state of affairs 
on the enemy’s aide had however altered, inasmuch as he, 
until that attack was made, prolonged his front so considerably 
to the west that if the 38th Brigade continued to regard the 
northern point of the Bois de Tronville as the object of attack, 
it was not flanking the enemy, but was itself outflanked. But 
it seems that on this day special difficulties offered themselves 
to a combined and united attack with masses in pretty 
close proximity to each other, and themselves in close 
assembly. Bor not only did the plan fail to be carried out, 
but the 10 battalions of the 20th Division retired almost at 
the same moment that v. Wedell’s Brigade attacked. By this 
circumstance the meditated frontal blow dropped out, and 
what took place was the isolated attack of the 19th Half- 
Division. We must not pursue further the causes which 
destroyed akeady in the bud the attack conceived as a united 
one. The event however placed both the General Command- 
ing the Xth Army Corps and the Commander of the 19th 
Division in a situation painful in the highest degree. For 
neither of them learnt what actually took place till it was too 
late. Difficult as it is to comprehend this if the necessary 
connection had existed between the General Headquarters and 
the two divisional commanders on the one hand, and among 
the latter themselves on the other, it is yet so far explicable 
in that the attention of the Commanding General, and that of 
the Commander of the 19th Division, was riveted at this 
moment by the adversary’s movements in the direction of 
Greyere Farm. Certainly one should not proceed to a flank 
blow until the front has come into action. General v. 
Schwartzkoppen was as regards this left in the lurch, and 
to that extent he is free from blame. But still he was not 
precluded from the possibility of learning what General v. 
Kraatz was doing. 

* General v. Schwartzkoppen had come to an understanding 
with General v. Wedell as to his intentions, but in all ranks 
subordinate to them a complete uncertainty prevailed ; and, 
even to Colonels v. Cranach and v. Brixen, only the general 
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clirectioB was indicated. At any rate, no siicli timely and 
exhaustive mutual understanding ensued as at Popowitz ; hut 
the whole matter from the first was characterised by precipi^ 
tation and confusion. I hnow for certain that, for instance, 
the battalion commanders did not know what they had to do. 
For Lieutenant- Colonel v. Eoell, who fell, made the sarcastic 
remark : Stuckmann had not been there I should have 

known nothing at all. The little I do know I have learnt from 
his speech. To-day, it seems, Stuckmann has the whole 
business.’ Now since General v. Wedell and Colonel v. 
Cranach were riding about 50 paces in front of Roell, I said 
the best thing would be to get information from them. Mean- 
while Ist/57th, about 1,000 metres south-west of Mars la Tour, 
crossed the glen which is there situated. Its sides were in 
some places so steep that it was only with the greatest pains 
that the order could be kept up, and the twm batteries which 
were meanwhile advancing on the left of 1st /57th fell into serious 
embarrassment. They managed however to change from the 
trot to the w^alk, and moving diagonally to overcome the slopes, 
of whose character neither battery had had any idea. This 
incident, with its scenes both comic and serious, hindered 
V. Eoell from following my counsel. But as during the cross- 
ing of the glen General v. Wedell and Colonel v. Cranach 
waited on the eastern edge, Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell was 
able to join them; so that I again had an opportunity to 
observeclosely all the arrangements of the superior officers, up 
to the Commander of the Division. What I heard however 
was miserably little, though I saw all the more. 

In the meantime the French had taken up the firing, 
without our knowing against whom. But this soon became 
clear to us. For IInd/16th after moving from the place of 
forming up had passed west of Mars la Tour, and taken 
the direction of Grey ere Farm. 1st /16th, again, had moved 
forward from the place of forming up, through Mars la Tour, 
and the increasing fire of the enemy was intended chiefly for 
these two battalions, which were already in the fight, while » 
P./16th, Ist/57th, P./57th, 2 companies of Pioneers, and the 
two batteries were still south of Mars la Tour, and west of the 
great road from here to Les Baraques. All of these passed 
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round the village on the east side. There was therefore no 
question of a preparation by Artillery. This did not take up 
its first position south of the road Mars la Tour — Yionville 
till the Infantry (Ilnd and 1st /16th) was already under fire. 
Again, nothing was noticed of choosing a position for fire, or 
of any order given to the Artillery. When we gained the 
great poplar-planted road that leads from Mars la Tour to 
Les Baraques, then for the first time we surveyed pretty clearly 
the hostile array, which extended from the height 846 to 
Greyere Farm. At the same time there roared round us 
innumerable shells, a sign that the French had noticed our 
movements and had awaited our appearance. About 200 
paces further General v. Schwartzkoppen joined the officers 
mentioned before ; and only at this moment our batteries 
opened fire from their first position. The 38th Brigade there- 
fore formed one Line, and from the left wing to the right 
IInd/16th, Ist/16th, F./16th, Ist/57th, P./57th, 2 companies 
P. Xth ; of which battalions, F./16th was at first somewhat to 
the rear. (It came from Mariaville Farm.) Till then General 
V. Schwartzkoppen was south-east of Mars la Tour; and that 
was the moment which is of decisive importance as regards his 
Tactical dispositions. It is established that, up to that moment, 
the General Commanding the Xth Army Corps had indepen- 
dently directed the left wing of the battle, and that he con- 
sidered the proper duty of the Xth Army Corps was to save the 
Illrd Army Corps from being overwhelmed. That object 
would not have been attained by a defensive demeanour. It 
must devolve on Tactics to understand the situation and act 
accordingly. 

Now these questions arise : — 1st. Did General v. Schwartz- 
koppen know the general situation ? 2nd. Did he correctly 
apprehend the Order received ? 3rd. Did he make any Eeport 
on the alteration that had meantime taken place in the state 
of things on the enemy’s side (prolongation of the right wing) , 
or did he at least attend to this by arrangements independently 
made ? The 1st one will never learn ; 2 and 3 are contra- 
dicted by his measures. 

There can be no doubt that on the part of the Xth Army 
Corps an attack was ordered. The regulation of it according 
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to time and cireumstances, so far as the 38th Brigade was 
concerned, was still the business of the 19th Half-Division, 
by reason of the change that had meanwhile occurred on the 
adversary’s side. It must not and could not give ambiguous 
Orders, how far we had to push forward, and what should be 
occupied. As concerns the method of fighting of the Infantry, 
General v. Schwartzkoppen, where he could exert personal 
influence, endeavoured to attain correctness in regard to the 
Tactical formations. When the Brigade set forward it was 
exactly 4 o’clock.^ We had had, as was specially remarked, 
our front to the east ; and the Battalion on the left wing 
(IInd/16th) stood nearest to Mars la Tour. Since it from the 
spot advanced on Greyere Farm, while the last companies 
of the right wing had to execute a wheel, extending to 2,500 
metres, the result was a movement of a scattered character 
from start to finish. IInd/16th was already firing when the 
remaining battahons had only just set forward ; and the 
general consequence of this was : 1st. Successive movement 
of the battalions into the fighting-line ; and, the further one 
had to fetch to the east, the greater the distance, and the 
greater the speed with which one desired to shorten it ; hence 
2nd. Hurry. But, despite greater speed, no proper unity was 
attainable in the movement ; the battalions, rather, were drawn 
off individually from the left to the right wing ; and the right 
wing only reached the enemy’s line in a state of complete 
exhaustion, at a moment when the battalions of the left wing 
were aheady repulsed. 

(c) Personal Observations 

In this movement we passed by the south-east edge of 
Mars la Tour, where General v. Schwartzkoppen and Major v. 
Scherff were on horseback in the midst of a heavy Artillery 
fire. In their neighbourhood, but somewhat to the rear, 
stood two squadrons of the 4th Cuirassiers, which soon, how- 
ever, as the hostile Artillery fire became heavier, wheeled 

^ V. Eohr (p. 127) puts the time when the B8th Brigade passed Mars la 
Tour at 6 o’clock* and the interposition of the Xst Begiment of Dragoons of the 

(^na.rrl a.h nnov+ov f.n fi nV.lnplr TPh* -firat IH f,nn latfi : the last COrrect. 
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about and retired (see Sketch II.) ; their place was taken by 
the 1st Dragoons of the Guard. Count Brandenburg 11. 
rode on the Chanssee Vionville — Mars la Tour. 

The troops were moving actively forward. Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Eoell was riding in the line of skirmishers of 
1st/ 57th. And as they passed General v. Schwartzkoppen, 
the spirited General joined the Lieutenant-Colonel, and spoke 
some animating words to the men. As, at that time, the 
livehness of the Mitrailleuse-, Artillery-, and Infantry fire 
from the left front astounded everybody. General v. Schwartz- 
koppen said to Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell: ‘Eoell, just 
extend some strong swarms of skhmishers. Then we shall get 
hold of them ’ ; and later, ‘ The left shoulder forward some- 
what, on the point of the wood ’ ; the General indicating the 
north-west corner of the Tronville Wood. Meanwhile 1 st / 67th 
had extended two Zilge, and taken for their direction this point 
of the Bois de Tronville ; so that it seemed as if a gap would 
be formed between the 16th and 57th Eegiments. General 
V. Schwartzkoppen, who stayed some time beside Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Eoell, thereupon gave the order, ‘ Eoell, a whole 
company in there.’ This was done (2nd/ 57th). Shortly after 
the horse of its Commander was shot. He, being very short- 
sighted, and lying some time under the animal, lost super- 
vision of the company, which now got the right shoulder too 
much forward. This is explained by the direction of the glen 
which runs round Mars la Tour, into which the men pressed 
to seek cover against the murderous fire. Its 3rd Zug joined 
on to the skirmishers of 1st/ 57th (left) ; the gap between the 
16th and 67th however was not completely filled up till Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Saimow inserted P./ 16th. Now P./ 16th, till 
then, was about 150 metres further back than the sldrmishers 
of 1st and 2nd /57th ; but, having a shorter distance to wheel, 
it annulled this difference later. I have related this in anti- 
cipation, to explain how the fighting-line was formed ; for, 
w!^en it came to a halt, the companies of P./16th were between 
the completely extended 1st and 2nd/ 57th. 

Besides these orders of the Divisional Commander no 
others reached the troops in the course of the fight till the one 
directing the retirement. The Brigade-Commander rode to 
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the north of Mars la Tour, whither also Colonel v. Cranach 
followed; and as 1st /57th crossed the road Mars la Tgur — 
Yioiiviile the two batteries took up a position north of the 
village. I will now complete what I further observed and 
heard in the neighbourhood of the Divisional Commander. 
Just now Lieutenant Eggeling from the General Headquarters 
.of the Xth'Army Corps rode off; then Major v. Scherff 
pointed to the map, and turning to the west, remarked to 
General v. Sehwartzkoppen : ' That is the 5th Cavalry Divi- 
sion, which will support the attack on the flank.' ^ The 
Division at this moment was trotting past Mars la Tour on 
the south. As 1st /57th gained the road Vionville— Mars la 
Tour, I became aware to our right (rear) of the approach of 
columns of considerable size (it was the 40th Brigade). Some- 
what later I saw in rear a Staff riding upon and near the 
Chaussee (Count Brandenburg II.). One remarked absolutely 
nothing of the whole line of battle east of the Bois de Tron- 
ville. General v. Schwartzkoppen did not turn his horse 
before reaching the road Mars la Tour— Vionville ; he then 
rode back with Major v. Scherff. 

(/) Proceedings on the French Side 

Before entering upon the course of the attack it seems to 
me necessary to exhibit, according to the present state of the 
inquiry, the development of affairs on the adversary's side up 
to this hour. When General Ladmirault received the order 
to join in the battle, he directed Grenier's and Cissey's Divi- 
sions to wheel off' to the south, Grenier in advance ; Oissey in 
rear of him ; finally Legrand's Cavalry Division ; the Artillery 
Eeserve between the last two Divisions. When the Corps had 
got the direction of Bruville, the General himself, with his 
Staff, hurried far to the front, and he reconnoitred in person 
the tract of land from the Yron up to the Bois de Tronville. 
Arrived at Greyere Farm, he considered it necessarj^ ai oncg 

’ According to that this officer had communicated to General v. Sehwartz- 
koppen the^intentions of General v. Voigts-Ehetz in respect to this Cavalry 
Division. 
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in force to close ^ tlie (approach) valleys which coming from 
south and east join here. He accordingly ordered at once 
1st. A 12-pounder battery forward, which he himself 
posted west of Greyere Farm in such manner that it could 
sweep the valley that came from the south. This battery 
opened fire as early as 2 o’clock against the four squadrons 
that then stood opposed to it of the 1st Dragoons of the 
Guard. Of these Lieutenant v. Bismarck’s horse ^ was killed. 
The battery continued firing uninterruptedly as objects pre- 
sented themselves. 

2nd. For a secure flank guard General Ladmirault brought 
up the 5th Chasseur- battalion; and then 

3rd. The whole 98th Eegiment into the neighbourhood of 
Greyere Farm. At half-past 2 o’clock there stood of these 
forces : the 5th Chasseurs west of the valley the battery was 
to sweep, and advanced 500 metres south of the battery ; the 
98th Eegiment east of the valley and south-east of the battery. 
When the General had thus disposed the troops that were at 
the head of Grenier’s Division (the advanced guard), the main 
body had come up, which he caused to continue its march in 
a due southerly direction (about on Tronville). At first it 
was successful in the offensive, was later repulsed by the 20th 
Division ; and before the arrival of General v. Schwartzkoppen 
it was thus disposed on the ridge of Bruville : the 13th Eegi- 
ment as skirmishers north of the ravine to about 200 metres 
from the great road from Bruville — Mars la Tour ; and behind 
it the 43rd Eegiment in a commanding position to the left ; 
further back, in rear of the right wing of the 13th Eegiment, 
the 64th Eegiment as far as the great road. Upon the great 
road was a mitrailleuse battery ; on the height 846 another 
battery (both of Grenier’s Division). 

Meanwhile, up to 3 o’clock the whole Artillery of Cissey’s 
Division had hastened forward, and come into position in 
concert, west of the great road from Bruville. Of the Infantry 
of Cissey’s Division, it appears that from half-past 2 o’clock 
*uhe b’J'th and 73rd Eegiments rested ‘ north of the ravine of 
Greyere,’ their knapsacks taken off. But it was not till now 

' Sonie, Oatnpagne de ISTO, printed in v. Eohr, p. 12S. 

« V. Eohr, p. 125. 
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that the 1st and 6th Eegiments and the 20th Chasseurs 
marched up, as well as the Artillery Eeserve and Legrand’s 
Cavalry Division. But already by 2 o’clock 1 regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, 1 regiment of Dragoons of the Guard, 
and 1 regiment of Lancers of the Guard stood 2,000 metres 
north of Greyere Farm, west of the road to Jarny. There- 
fore, before the arrival of General v. Schwartekoppen there 
were, between the great road from Bruville and the road to 
Jarny, and also west of the latter, quite considerable hostile 
forces of all arms. Even though not all these troops were 
directly visible, yet since 2 o’clock Artillery and Infantry fire 
was kept up from Greyere Farm ; that of the Artillery being 
directed against Mars la Tour from about the time of General 
V. Schwartzkoppen’s arrival. Already before 2 o’clock 
Generals v. Barby and Count Brandenburg had fallen back on 
Mars la Tour in face of this fire (work of the General Staff, I. 
590, 603).' 

That the reader may gain a coherent view of the further 
development of the French line of battle I notice: — 
After 4 o’clock till before 5 Cissey’s whole Division was 
gradually moving into the firing-line ; and first : east of the 
great road from Bruville, and upon it, the 57th Eegiment ; to 
the right rear of this the 73rd Eegiment ; these were later 
joined on the right (west) by the 20th Chasseurs and the 1st 
and 6th Eegiments, the former in the 1st Line, the latter 
in the 2nd. At what hour the Artillery Eeserve got into 
action I could not ascertain with certainty ; I have the im- 
pression that it ensued about the time when we crossed the 
road Vionville — Mars la Tour, and were therefore already 
attacking (about a quarter-past 4 o’clock) ; for from that 
time forward the Artillery fire was materially stronger, and 
we felt by the explosions that a reinforcement must have 
arrived. Further, from the losses ® that befell all the batteries 
it follows that the whole Artillery Eeserve took part ; only in 

^ [Apparently some clerical or typographical slip. The named page^of 
deutsch-fransbsische Krieg (Berlin, Mittler and Son, 1874) do not seem to pre- 
cisely bear this out as to time. Compare the relative passages of Major 
Clarke’s Tra«isiation of that work (edition 1881, Clowes and Son, &e.), at pp. 390, 
398 ; cf. however, p. 106, hereafter. — TEANsmi-TOB.] Dick, pp. 242 to 275. 
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tlie case of one, 7th /8th (Dick says 9th/8th), there are no 
figures. 

Although on the German left wing (the station of General 
V. Schwartzkoppen ; see Sketch) one might not perhaps directly 
observe from half-past 3 o’clock what there was in the region 
about Greyk-e Farm, and what was going on west of the great 
road from Bruville, yet one did see ; 1st, the whole Bruville 
ridge strongly occupied; 2nd, one heard shots fired con- 
tinually from the neighbourhood of Greyere Farm, Artillery 
fire, indeed, by which towards 4 o’clock Mars la Tour was put 
in conflagration ; 3rd, one had for some time observed high 
in the air a great cloud of dust north of Greyere Farm, 
hanging over this part of the country. The air was clear, 
pure, and light. 

The great dust cloud was the first thing which on that 
day at all fixed our attention, more than the fire itself, and 
was already visible before we turned away from the place 
where the Brigade formed up, 1,000 metres south-west of 
Mars la Tour. It had been our real ‘ point de me.’ As people 
are accustomed to follow the flight of a balloon, so we followed 
that stratum of dust, round which we moved in a semicircle. 
We discussed what it could mean ; and my commanding 
officer, who had uncommonly sharp eyes, maintained that the 
great wall of dust was steadily moving from north-east to 
south-west. During our geometrical circling round it I 
noticed no interruption. As we approached General v. 
Schwartzkoppen’s station, we could now clearly make out : 1st, 
that the wall of dust advanced ; and 2nd, that its advance was 
to the south-west, exactly upon Greyere Farm ; 3rd, but also 
that the Bruville heights were strongly occupied, and that 
therefore the cause of the dust cloud was still in operation. 
What was that cause? The movement of strong masses, 
which we ourselves, indeed, could not see. But the effect of 
the appearance was greater than any other I ever noticed in 
my upilitary life ; and as one had clearly perceptible before 
one’s eyes the Bruville height lined with masses of troops, 
one might say to oneself that something of importance would 
presumably soon develop itself near Greyere Farm.'' 
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ig) Course of the Attack 

Since 2 o’clock important reinforcements on the side of 
the adversary had been observed ; while about Eezonville in 
the enemy’s line an active movement was noticed (withdrawal 
of the Ilnd Corps and introduction of a Division of the 
Illrd and of the Corps of the Guard), and a diminution of 
strength in the centre was not recognisable. On the German 
side at 2 o’clock it was known certainly, from prisoners, that 
we had to deal with the Ilnd and Vlth Corps, and with the 
Corps of the Guard. The French fighting-line increased its 
extent to nearly double, up to a quarter past 3 o’clock — from 
St. Marcel to Greyere Farm, and hence on the German side 
one became convinced later that the whole Army of the Ehine 
stood before us. On our side the troops at possible disposal 
gradually amounted, up to late evening, to 2 Army Corps, 1 
Division, and 2 Cavalry Divisions. The decampment of the 
adversary had been hindered. Flavigny, Vionville, Mars la 
Tour were in our hands. Only our left wing had temporarily 
evacuated the Bois de Tronville, because from 2 o’clock it had 
been outflanked by 2 new Army Corps (Illrd and IVth). 

Our condition had thus been critical between 2 and a 
quarter-past 3 o’clock ; for at any moment one might have 
expected the adversary to break forward over the road Vion- 
ville — Mars la Tour. Only when these anxious hours were over 
did the 38th Brigade reach Mars la Tour ; for the adversary 
had quitted the Bois de Tronville from a quarter-past 3 
o’clock. Grenier’s Division had, up to nearly a quarter-past 
3 o’clock, pressed forward, with its left wing and some 
batteries, west of the Tronville thickets, till abreast of the 
south edge of their northern portion. Now, when the Artillery 
of the 20th Division under Golonel v. d. Goltz, which had 
hastened forward, came into action against those hostile 
forces, the latter feU back to the position, height 846 — 
Greyere Farm. Colonel v. d. Goltz, from about half-past 3 
o’clock, continued the combat from the spot where the hiSstile. 
Artillery shortly before had stood, 600 metres north of the 
road Mars Ja Tour — Vionville. In the Tronville thickets were 
two battalions of the 79th, while the remaining portions of the 
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20th Division were forming up. The batteries of the 40th 
Brigade joined those of Colonel v. d. Goltz, so that from half- 
past 3 o’clock this officer had command west of the Tronville 
thickets of 24 guns. The appearance of these fresh forces in 
front, combined with the reports concerning the advance of 
German troops from Hannonville against the right flank, and 
the order of Marshal Bazaine to defend the position held, were 
the cause of General Ladmirault’s defensive action. But a 
later offensive on the part of the French, so soon as they felt 
themselves strong enough for it, was not excluded from the 
case. 

General v. Voigts-Bhetz intended on his part to take the 
offensive against the new forces of the enemy, and had given 
orders for this at half-past 3 o’clock. The General’s idea of 
carrying out the attack was that the 20th Division should 
advance in front, the 38th Brigade against the enemy’s right 
wing, while the 5th Cavalry Division should on the extreme 
left wing proceed according to circumstances. Now the 
officer commanding the 20th Division misunderstood this 
order; at any rate he did not act in accordance with it. 
Consequently the attack did not attain execution in the way 
intended, since of the 16^ battalions designed for the move- 
ment, 10 — namely those of General v. Kraatz of the 20th 
Division — by a misunderstanding, retired almost at the same 
moment that General v. Schwartzkoppen, in accordance with 
the arrangement, had already launched the 38th Brigade. 

Prince Frederic Charles had ridden from Pont a Mousson 
at 2 o’clock, and as early as 4 o’clock was at Vionville (26 
kilometres). The Commander-in-Chief intended that his 
right wing should remain on the defensive, while with his 
left (Xth Army Corps) he should attack the heights of Bruville 
(work of the General Staff, p. 611, 1.), and his plan w^as thus in 
keeping with the measures already introduced by General v. 
Voigts-Bhetz. 

General v. Schwartzkoppen had received orders on his 
■* side* to accompany by a flank stroke the frontal attack of the 
20th Division. The method of executing it had been left to 
him. Only he must be mindful to co-operate with 4he 20th 
Division, wait therefore for its deployment, and keep well in 
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his eye the proceedings of the adversary. The General’s 
position allowed both requirements to be met ; and, though 
the crisis of the conflict just surmounted had not been a light 
one, yet at this time, towards 4 o’clock, there were no specially 
pressing circumstances before him ; rather, a waiting de- 
meanour was worn by the enemy. Since General v. Schwartz- 
koppen received the order for attack the circumstances on 
the adversary’s side had considerably changed, though 
General v. Voigts-Ehetz could not perceive this by his own 
observation from Tronville, for the French right wing was 
meanwhile spread as far as the road to Jarny, and had 
advanced to Greyere Farm. Granted that General v. 
Schwartzkoppen from his station could not get a sufficiently 
precise insight into the strength and extent of the French 
right wing, yet it could hardly be that what is above mentioned 
respecting the measures on the antagonist’s side entirely 
escaped him. And if he surveyed the great space from the 
road to Jarny as far as the Bois de Tronville, he must come to 
recognise that 5|- battalions were not enough for an attack ; 
and that, if he nevertheless intended it, he would probably 
himself be taken in flank while much too greatly extending 
his front. Under these circumstances a timely representation 
upon the matter to General v. Voigts-Ehetz would perhaps 
have determined him to a modification of his order. Such a 
report was not made. But besides — and this was worse — 
General v. Schwartzkoppen did not await the deployment of 
the 20th Division. 

For the execution of the attack of the 38th Brigade, General 
V. Schwartzkoppen pointed out to the right wing (1st, F./ 57th, 

2 P. Companies) the north-west point of the Bois de Tron- 
ville (work of the General Staff, I. 605), but to the left he 
gave a direction due north (Ilnd, Ist/16th), on Greyere Farm 
(work of the General Staff, I. 607). Thus it followed that, 
the 38th Brigade deploying by wings, F./16th and Ist/57th 
had to advance, between the two wings, in a north-easterly 
direction. When, then, the Brigade was disposed in this “Vay • 
the attack began without having particular knowledge of the 
extent and .strength of the enemy’s right wing : a thing that, as 
is well known, repeated itself in a greater degree two days later 
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at St. Privat ; but before every attack these matters must be 
ascertained, AlsOj since to the two wings of the Brigade had 
been allotted objects of attack widely distant from each other, 
the one to north, the other to north-east, and the Brigade had 
formed up 1,000 metres south-east of Mars la Tour upon the 
whole breadth of deployment as then required and having its 
front towards Tronville, thus was unavoidable a scattering of 
the troops within the Brigade, unless beforehand the front 
were taken against G-reym^e Farm and the north-west corner 
of the Bois de Tronville. That was not done. 

The measure of General v. Voigts-Ehetz in sending the 
6th Cavalry Division into the neighbourhood of Ville siir 
Yron, to operate against the enemy’s right wing during the 
intended attack of the 3 brigades, had probably its explanation 
rather in a consideration of higher kind, than from any ade- 
quate knowledge of the adversary’s proceedings inferred from 
recent Eeports from Bar by ’s Brigade. Bar by ’s Eeports went 
to General Headquarters, and were probably not communicated 
to General v. Schwartzkoppen, at any rate not in due time. 
In judging the measures of this General that must be borne 
well in mind. To Barby’s retiring movement about 3 o’clock 
General Count Brandenburg had conformed ‘also’ in the 
direction of Mars la Tour. The Cavalry was thus uninter- 
ruptedly in contact with the adversary from the time the 
latter issued from Doncourt. It saw well also, and reported 
well. Prom that time 2 hours elapsed before the attack of 
the 38th Brigade. But it seems that the correct laws and 
needful arrangements for an appropriate system of Eeports, 
especially on the wings, had not as yet been observed. Thus, 
then, it is explicable that General v. Schwartzkoppen, who 
ought to be the best informed, and who naturally, as the 
senior officer on the spot, should receive the Eeports— even if 
only in official transit — was actually unable to fulfil the part 
which in such conditions falls to the officer senior in rank 
upon the Tactical and Strategical wing. How important is 
^ the*" regulation of the Eeport system appears again in this 
instance among many. 

Wanting, then, in cohesion with the troops of theJXth Army 
Corps that should come into action eastwards as was the 
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execution of the 38th Brigade’s attack, that of its individual 
battalions was so too. From beginning to end I was on 
horseback right in the centre of the fighting-line, and I had a 
view on all sides till the smoke of the powder became so thick 
that Ilnd/ 16th and 1st /16th vanished from my sight. I can 
therefore vouch for what I say. 

The individual battalions pressed forward gradually, from 
left to right, in a northerly and north-easterly direction, while 
the two batteries supported the movement from their (second) 
position, north of Mars la Tour. Now since the battalions on 
the left wing, Ilnd and 1st /16th, had the shortest distances 
to go, they got furthest to the north, crossed then the Bruville 
ravine, and kept this start to the end of the combat ; and one 
may say that they, under Colonel v. Brixen, conducted a fight 
on their own account. Those on the right, P./57th, and 2 
Companies/ P. Xth, had to describe the largest curve; and if 
one take into account the 2,500 metres wheeling line reaching 
to the Tronville Wood, it is then comprehensible how that 
wing, despite the acceleration of its march, came into the 
fighting-line certainly half an hour later than the left. The 
supports of the two central battalions (12th, 9th/ 16th of the 
P./16th, and 4th, 3rd/57th of the Ist/57th) moved forward 
exactly abreast, while the skirmishers of 2nd /57th mixed with 
those of 10th/ 16th ^ (see Sketch III). 

Up to the contour-line 780 the organisation of the Brigade 
from left to right was as follows : 

First Line 

stb/ieth, 7th/16fch, srd/ieth, 2nd/lBfeh, llth/16th, 3 Zikje 2nd/67tli, 10tih/16th, 1 Zug 2nd/57tli, 


150 metres 


eth/ietli, 4th, Ist/iath, 


Second Line 

12th, 9th/lBtli, 


4th, 3rd/5rth. 


^ Hence it came that F./16th from Mariaville Farm only moved into its place 
when the 1st and 2nd Companies of the 57th had already, by General v. 
Schwartzkoppen’s order, extended skirmishers south of theChauss^e Yionville-- 
Mars la Tour. F./16th then pressed forward exactly between the left wing of 
the skirmishers of lst/57th and the right of 2jQd/57th, and remained in the 
general alignment, so that the connection of Ist/57th remained broken from 
the outset* 
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First Line 

8 Zilge lst/57tli as skirmishers up to the Bois de Tronville. 


150 metres -i 

{ Second Line 

11th, 9th/57th, 12th, 10th/57th, 2 Companies/P. Xth. 

Prom here and the glen north of Mars la Tour the organi- 
sation changed, as follows: one Line being formed almost 
everywhere, and the Second thrusting itself into the First, 
where it found room : — 

First Line 

5th/16th, 6tli/16th,' 7 th/ 16 th, 8th/ 16th, ^ 4th/16th, 3rd/16th, 
2nd/16th, llth/16th, lst/16th, 2 Ziige 2nd/57th, 10th/16th, 
1 Zug 2nd/57th, 12th, 9th/16th,3 i ist/57th, 11th, 9th/57th, 
1 lst/57th, 12th, 10th/57th, IZ. lst/57th. 


, 200 metres south. 

Second Line 

4th/57th, 3rd/57th, 2 Companies /P. Xth. 

^ On the plans of the regimental Histories of the 16th and 57th the 5th and 
6th Companies of the 16th are marked too far north, near the glen that runs 
from west to east. I contested this point already in the first edition of this 
hook. And to-day I can say, after instituting further inquiries, it is wrong. 
Tor the 5th Chasseur-battalion of the Ereneh continuously held the angle at 
the point of junction of the two glens ! 

- It is doubtful which of the two companies, 7th or 8th, was to the right ; 
and it is of no Tactical importance. 

® This statement agrees with that of the 16th Eegiment, jy. 271 of its 
History, but in reference to its Fusilier-battalion they diverge very much. 
Captain Ohly has confirmed my statement. 

In the autumn of 1880 I learnt abroad of the approaching publication of the 
History of the 16th Eegiment. Knowing that works of that sort have an official 
character, I sought an understanding with this Eegiment, so that the specific 
statements I had reached, based upon thoroughgoing inquiries, might prevent 
fresh errors. It would have been presumptuous in me to say directly to the Corps 
this and that are incorrect. I therefore asked the Eegiment^Headquaiters 
to answer several questions that were important to a Tactical work based on the 
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Up to the contonr4ine 780 the losses were not very great, 
and while we pressed forward from here further north we 
clearly observed, advancing southward, a portion of Grenier’s 
Division. Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell reckoned it at 6 batta- 
lions. It moved with great speed, doubling down the slope, 
and before we arrived 80-100 metres south of the ravine it 
gained its northern edge. Facing the hostile Infantry stood 
the greatest part of P./16th, Ist/57th, F./57th, 2 companies 
/P. Xth. 

However IInd/16th and 1st /16th found the far side of 
the ravine unoccupied, for Cissey’s Division was only then in 
the act of advancing between Greyk'e Farm and the great 
road from Bruville to Mars la Tour. I could clearly perceive 
its advance, from horseback (near F./ 16th and 1st /57th). 
The right wing and the centre of the Brigade were subjected 
to a heavy fire in tiers (1st from the north edge of the ravine, 
and 2nd from the height 846 to the road Bruville — Mars la 
Tour). The losses increased, and soon w^e, who had thought 
to outflank the enemy, were ourselves outflanked from Greyere 
Farm (Cissey’s Division). Three hostile brigades in deployed 
lines moved against us at 5 o’clock; then there came, in addi- 
tion, a half-brigade (of Cissey’s Division) and 1 Chasseur- 
battalion (of Grenier’s Division). The adversary, who till 
then was lying flat on the ground, and of whom nothing was 
visible but the peaks of the head-dresses pointing upwards, 
overwhelmed our detachments on the coverless surface with a 
devastating fire. 80-100 metres south of the ravine the line, 
from F./16th to the right, halted, and attempted to answer the 
fire. From that point the attack stopped. The men lay down 
on the ground; there too they found no protection; two- 
thirds of the officers had already been put out of action ; the 
body, deprived of its soul, collapsed. Endurance lasted still 
for a time. Then the inevitable took place. The movement 
went — back ! 

event concerned. I remarked at the same time, that I had the intention^f 
publishing that work in 1881. The Regimental Headquarters did not comply, 
but communicated to me the approaching publication of the History of the 16th 
Regiment ; I should find the replies to my questions. Thus an under- 

standing upon doubtful points was excluded. 
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The upshot is as follows : — 

1st. The 5 battalions did not spring up as doughty 
stormers on the far side of the Mars la Tour ravine ; but of 
20 companies only 8 (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, llth/16th, 
and 2nd /57th) reached its northern edge. The 16th, as 
described, had begun the fight sooner than the centre and 
right wing, and had also the shortest ways to go ; they did 
not come upon a field of action so prepared by the adversary 
as the others did, and they forestalled Cissey’s Division on the 
northern edge of the ravine ; it was not till the Division moved 
up quickly at the double that these companies had to give way 
to the great superiority of force. 

2nd. The whole line, with the exception of those 8 com- 
panies, pressed no further forward to the north than 80-100 
metres south of the ravine. 

3rd. Needle and Chassepot opposed to each other did not 
both work devastation. The devastation affected us alone. 

4th. When we had already begun our retreat, the French 
got forward to distances of 50 and 30 metres from us ; simply 
because they, under the thick gunpowder smoke, broke forward 
upon us unawares ; and the Infantry of our side was too ex- 
hausted to be still able to double. Only on the left wing of the 
Brigade (1st and parts of IInd/16th) the French mixed with 
our people at the bottom of the ravine, hence the 400 taken 
prisoners of the 16th Eegiment. 

5th. It was only now (upon the retreat) that the losses 
amounted to disorganisation; the Chapter on Losses furnishes 
particulars hereon. 

When the French lines had pressed forward to 150 metres 
north of the contour-line 780, the 1st Dragoons of the Guard 
appeared, and in whirling movement rode down the adverse 
Infantry. That Infantry rushed back, and, in doing so, 
masked the front of its own position, forgot to fire, or fired 
wildly at random, and threw away field-equipment and 
weapons. Along the line of 2,500 metres a general pause in 
the fight took place. Even the Artillery became entirely 
silent. The fight seemed at an end, and the brave troopers 
saved many a man of om's from hostile captivity. 

Later sounded from the Tronville thickets the signal: 
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‘ General Advance.’ ' It came from the 20th Division. Some 
minutes later one noticed of the 38th Brigade two groups; 
whereof one stood in the angle of the Tronville thickets and 
the road Mars la Tour — Yionville, the other 500 metres east of 
Mars la Tour ; the former, men of the 57th, under Major v. 
Medem ; the latter, men of the 16th, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sannow. North of the road Mars la Tour — Vionville were six 
batteries engaged. Such is the course of this event. 

The 38th Brigade had, before reaching the battlefield, 
traversed 37 kilometres in oppressive heat,^ yet their powers 
were not spent till now. 

At 2,500-2,000 metres (about from the road Mars la Tour — 
Vionville up to the line, height 846 — Greyere Farm) one-third 
of the companies was extended as skirmishers.® Lines of 
skirmishers, with one Zug as support, were the formation 
at first of the First .Line. In the Second followed, as 
half-battalions, 8th, 6th/ 16th, 4th, 1st/ 16th, 12th, 9th/ 16th, 
11th, 9th/ 57th, 12th, 10th/ 57th (as company columns abreast), 
and 4th/ 57th, 3rd/57th, 2 P./Xth, as individual company 
columns. When the First Line halted at 80-100 metres 
south of the ravine, the Second moved into it. Only 
4th/ 57th and 3rd/ 57th, at an intimation from Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Eoell, remained lying down in close order 200 
metres further south.^ At the last period of the fight, 12th, 
9th/ 16th lay on the earth in close order, 11th, 9th/ 57th and 
12th, 10th/ 57th stood in deployed lines in close order ; 11th, 

^ It may have been from a quarter to 6 to 6 o’clock. 

- The work of the General Staff states the length of the march at 42 kilo- 
metres. 

® General v. Schwartzkoppen rode with the troops up to the road from Mars 
la Tour, that is till they came under Infantry fire ; saying repeatedly, ‘ Only 
skirmishers, gentlemen.’ 

^ These companies the Commanding OjQficer was unwilling to lose control 
over, anticipating as he said no good * from the hunt,’ and irregularity. Both 
companies sustained small losses (compare the Chapter on Losses, hereafter). 
In the History of the 57th Eegiment, which in other matters has drawn thanks- 
wortby advantage from the first edition of this book, these two companies have 
been placed on the extreme right wing, near lst/57th. That the author oFth?^^ 
History could make mistake in the matter is all the more inexplicable to me, as 
he served with 4th/57th ; and I have him still to-day before my eyes, as he fell 
in consequ^3»Ge of a grazing shot. But I saw both companies also in the 
retirement. If they had been where this History alleges they were, and besides 
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9lh/57th delivered several volleys, from whieh the advance to 
further attack was made. This, aiter 20-30 metres met the 
toge hostile bodies rushing towards rt (skirmishers and 

coluniBS Hiisod together in one line). ^ i ^ 

The Brigade had thus, upon one 4eld of action, mdeed of 
one character, employed very different formations i ■ Sroups 
rskiimishers in loose order, aijc in close order, company 
columns in close order, balf-battaUons m column and line. 
This was a Tactical mistake from the moment of crossmg the 
contour-Une780. From that time only skirmishers should 
Le been used. But we did not then possess either the 
requisite knowledge as to the shooting pertaances of the 
enW» weapon, nor had we the needful certamty m the con- 

flict by masses of skirmisliers. 

The regiments of the Brigade fought abreast, and up to 
80-100 metres south of the cross-ravine they traversed 1,400 
metres under a massed hostile fire According to the work 
of the General Staff, they lost 72 officers, ^42 men from a 
strength of 95 officers and 4,546 men with which they had 
sone into action. The specification of strength is about 
correct, the figures as to losses incorrect.' Also the advance 
did not take place by lying prostrate and running forward. 
Three battalions of the Brigade, F./16th, Ist/57th, and 
F./57th, advanced in the then favourite rapid step, without 
any pause at all, and only halted when fire_ and the ad- 
versary’s attack dictated it. Hence the expression ‘ hunt of 
Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell; hence ^Isojhe Physica ex- 
haustion, when the halt had to be made. Whether IInd/16th 
and 1st /16th advanced by lying prostrate and springmg 

as half-battalion in company columns, their losses would have been three times 
as mucli, something like those of 12th, 10th/57th. 

But it is to be added also, that according to the arrangement for battle which 
did subsist, these companies could only have reached those points by a diagonal 
movement, and that for a distance of about 1,000 metres over the most coverless 
part of the whole fighting-ground. I need say no more than that, to every 
^faettcal man remark that it was impossible. But I saw the thmgs ole^ly , 
Ind the small losses of 4th, 3rd/67th are further important proofs. Apart 
from the point of view of military history, mistakes of this kind are so regret- 
table, because they impede the discovery of oorreot doctrines and wmolusions . 

^ Compare the Chapter on Iiosses, hereafter. 
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forward, I cannot decide. I was not thronghont able to see 
them. But I hold this statement as one of the fairy-tales which 
have been spread abroad concerning that event, in history and 
in other ways. The fact that the 57th Regiment lost as 
prisoners bnt a few men, and those who had already been 
prisoners nearly all became free again, it owes to the 1st 
Regiment of Dragoons of the Guard. The 16th Regiment 
fared worse here, having to leave behind more than 300 men, 
mostly from the 2nd and 1st Battalions ; because the attack 
of the Dragoons was here unable to execute any effective 
operation. Prom the right wing of 8rd/57th (the extreme 
limit of the Dragoons’ attack to north and east) they wheeled 
to the left, galloping generally in a curve from 250 metres 
north of the contour-line 780 back round Mars la Tour. The 
material result of the attack was not adequate to the losses. 
Lieutenant v. Streit, of the 57th Regiment, who next morning 
walked over the enemy’s position, assured me that north of 
the glen running from east to west there lay not ten French- 
men’s bodies. The Half-Division had remained without 
provisions the whole day. 
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III. Rbteospbot 

Of the two attacks which have been elucidated on a basis 
of thorough investigations, the first one, in the present state 
of Tactics, can claim in the main nothing beyond historical 
interest. For the particulars of its course would be impractic- 
able against an adversary armed with small-bore rifles.^ And 
what formerly was possible in the Tactical leading of large 
bodies is excluded in the case of the rifles of the present day, 
with their grazing long-range fire and great penetrating power. 
The second of the attacks, on the other hand, is still to-day 
almost the only source from which, rightly used, we may come 
by practical laws for the Tactics of the future. But, to attain 
this, the event must be subjected in some degree to the 
analytic lens. 

Despite difference in the general state of the fight, in 
numerical conditions, in weapons, and the unequal results of 
the attacks, both of them still offer several points of connection 
and phenomena that urge to instructive considerations. 

The dissimilarities lie first of all in the object the adversary 
fought for. At the defence of the Briz Wood the object was, 
and could only consist in, covering a retreat already begun. 
But at Vionville (Mars la Tour) the French deshred to hold 
the battlefield and to repel om* attacks. The forces of the 
adversary at Problus were about equal to those of the assailant. 
At Mars la Tour they were far greater than ours. 

The armament of the Saxon- Austrian Infantry was inferior 
to ours ; that of the Artillery was equal, if not superior, to 
ours. But at Vionville (Mars la Tour) the firearm of the 
^Erench Infantry was much better than that of the (3-erman, 
while the Artillery of the latter again excelled the French. 

^ In every place where small-bore rifles are mentioned the siggpkeless powder 
is tacitly assumed* 
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The attack on Problus— Bor succeeded. That on the Bru- 
ville heights led to the greatest Tactical overthrow which an 
assailant suffered in the whole canapaign. The circumstances 
at Koniggratz and at VionviUe were alike: 1st, in regard to 
the condition of moo-ale of the Saxons and the French ; 2nd, to 
their Tactical effectiveness ; and 3rd, to the field of action. The 
position in the Briz Wood was indeed strengthened by fortifi- 
cation ; but these arrangements did not render it more secure 
from assault than the other was by reason of the glen (ravine) 
often mentioned, which cut through the ground and ran in 
front of the French array. And if one reckon in also the 
obstacles on the field of action in the latter case, which lay 
under the enemy’s Infantry fire (wire enclosures), the French 
position was even stronger than the Austrian. 

The attack of the 14th Division on Problus — Bor differs from 
that of the 19th Half-Division on the heights of Bruville, before 
all thmgs in regard to the preparatory measures, the forming 
up, the correct making of the onset, and clear communication 
of the objective. Both attacks, with respect to the leading of 
considerable bodies of troops under hostile fire, are instructive, 
as well for what was done as for what was neglected. The 
will to direct was the same on both occasions. The skill in 
direction was different. 

I would not recognise as correct the view that guidance 
at Mars la Tour was more difficult than at Problus. It 
was only more restricted, that is, more limited in space. 
One might rather call that at Problus more difficult. For 
at this place leaders and troops were without experience 
of war, that is, practice in war; and I think that as that 
failed them they conducted the fight with the iron strict- 
ness, but also with the conscientiousness of a drill in peace 
time. At Mars la Tour, all the leaders, and many of the 
men also, possessed experience in war. Besides, the period 
of armed peace from 1866-70, and the thirst for war which 
the French exhibited, had made it necessary to study their 
method of combat, so that their principles of fighting (TaetiSS)* 
were of possible knowledge beforehand. Evidence of this 
is furnished by verbal as well as written regulations made 
before the war. It cannot, then, be admitted that before the 
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eollision we did not anticipate what awaited ns, and what was 
required of the leaders. The leaders knew that on ground 
without cover, and in the devastating Infantry fire, unity of 
guidance must cease, and that the troops, once brought to the 
spot, would fall out of their hands; if this was certain, then 
also— under these conditions — no practical result was to be 
attained. If in such case one exposed oneself, to force a success 
—as was done— it meant certainly encountering the loss of the 
leaders, including the highest ones. It is well known that this 
came about. And of a great body of troops nothing might 
remain over but burnt-out slag, power both physical and 
psychical broken, without connections, without leaders, and 
at present disqualified for any further employment. 

It is perverse to regard abstractedly the situation in the 
fight of individual bodies of troops. Frontal attacks, against 
an enemy well led, have no prospect of success unless a 
superiority of fire has been attained. At present more than 
ever the decision devolves upon the wings. And again for 
this the fighting of the Elbe Army on the 3rd of July, 1866, 
furnishes an example. Its advance must be blamed. For 
the statement in the work of the General Staff, ^ that it had 
been compelled to wind through a defile (Nechanitz) is a 
mistake. It would be entirely needless to cite the evidence on 
the point. But delayed as it once was for more than 2 hours, 
the excellent leading of the Elbe Army (14th and 15th 
Divisions) deserves recognition. The initiative of the subor- 
dinate leaders never exceeded the compass of the Brigade’s 
fighting- space. And, so soon as a success was won, measures 
were first of all taken to ensure it before striking a further 
blow.- So we have here numerous measures, among which 
there was never a failure of unity and connection in the 
guidance. This might therefore be called the ideal of the 
Task method ; yet a moment’s reflection shows that modern 
conditions would require important modifications in it. Pro- 

399, 11., work of the General Staff concerning 1866. 

- Gaining the passage of Nechanitz, capture of Nechanitz, of Lubno, occu- 
pation of the wood and hill-range of Popowitz, of the wood of Ober-Prim, of 
the villages of Neu- and Nieder-Prim, pheasantry of Jehlitz, Stezirek, Stein- 
feld, Ober-Prim, Problus, height of Problus, Briz Wood, and Bor Farmyard. 
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ceediiigs indeed so progressive, systematic, and cautious 
debarred the victors from great results ; for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the 28th Brigade, after the Briz Wood was 
taken, could have advanced further upon Briza and Eosiiitz, 
if the 16th Division, instead of making a great detour and 
therein sticking fast, had followed the 14th on the shortest 
roads by Problus — Rosnitz, and if the 15th had, as was also 
possible, moved off in the same direction. Then things 
would have come to a catastrophe for the Austrians on the 
battlefield. One of the chief causes why this did not happen 
was that General v. Herwarth did not in due time cause the 
necessary bridges to be built. But, even taking the situation 
as it was, the principal forces, 3 divisions of the Elbe Army, 
would have soon enough reached the line of retreat of the 
Austrians, if the officer commanding the 16th Division had 
resolutely followed in the direction of Problus. Then, the 
troops there and in the neighbourhood would certainly have 
joined it ; for they felt themselves in morale and Tactics strong 
enough for that, and the state of the fight demanded it. 
This was well recognised in the 14th Division. However, 
a similarity appears here in the case of General v. Etzel 
to that of General v. Kraatz later at Vionville. But if one 
wish to recognise the connection of things, one must regard- 
lessly discover their causes. Otherwise one acquires no 
history of war, one does not reach correct doctrines, one gains 
no advantage at all. Further, the entire Cavalry ought at 4 
o’clock to have been near Charbusitz, which was also possible. 

Before an enemy whom one has not overcome hitherto in 
any great battle, and whose military efficiency one holds in 
regard, cautious Tactics are explicable. Such Tactics required 
indeed the immediate presence of even the highest leaders at 
the decisive points. In this respect also the attack of the 
14th Division is worthy to be taken as a pattern. 

The military history of the coming time has taught how 
easily the modern fixe fight becomes a combat of numerc*»fc 
companies, and even smaller detachments, which press forward 
under the influence rather of a bold than a sagacious initiative 
on the part of their officers. The injurious side of this indi- 
vidualised fight we have learnt to know only seldom, and only 
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in restricted measure. But the question gives rise to uneasi- 
ness : what must take place if defeat follow this individualised 
struggle ? The engagements at Vionville on the 16th of 
August, and at Loigny on the 2nd of December, 1870, might 
have answered this question, if an incomprehensible stupidity 
had not prevailed among the enemy. 
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IV. Tactics at Peoblcs — Boe on the 3ed of July, 1866 

On the 3rd of July, 1866, is seen a whole division,, upon a 
difSeult fighting-ground, not for one moment, from beginning 
to end of the combat, falling away from its leader’s control. 
All was regulated. And even what was left optional was again 
forthwith brought under the guidance. In the attack, long 
lines of skirmishers, supported by small bodies to rear of them, 
alternated with the column by the centre (Fusilier-battalion 
57th, Ilnd and 1st Battalions 17th). At the pivot of the 
enemy’s position, one battalion (F/56th) suffered losses that 
equal those of the year 1870 against French Imperial troops 
with breechloaders ; but, notwithstanding it was deprived of 
its leaders, it took by storm the obstinately defended place. 
As soon as the attack succeeded, thought was given to defend- 
ing the point in question. For that purpose the irregular 
swarms were first of all put again into order. Everywhere 
the generals of division and brigade were at work in the 
most advanced line. There they gave orders in person, 
and urged the troops forward. In very short time the bat- 
talions were reassembled, and every cover was carefully used 
to avoid losses. Thus a whole division, at every instant during 
the different hours of a difficult attack, remained in the hands 
of one man. And he knew always where were the Tactical 
units (battalions). It was the ideal of a great attack move- 
ment, so fine that there may hardly have been any executed 
like it. 

If control was kept over the several corps, each person in 
the military hierarchy at his own place, no less strictness was 
shown in following the second of the chief laws of Tactics,^l5* 
keep the troops in movement as long as possible, and not 
employ them in fire action until fire promised some result. 
The appearance on the scene of the whole 14th Division was 
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indeed only possible by making such full use of time and 
circumstances precedent to the combat as was here done. 
The first condition for every Tactical success is, correct plan ; 
correct management ; drawing up the individual main bodies 
(brigades) in calm, outside the sphere of fire; and, when the 
forming up has ensued, a resolute and regular onset to the 
attack. These preparations were not the smallest of the things 
that ensured success. And because on the 16th of August, 
1870, in the pushing forward of the 38th Brigade, all this was 
insufficiently regarded, while smokeless powder and long-range 
rifles make substantially more difficult both plan, onset, and 
development, therefore is so high a value set on measures 
preparatory to the attack. Generals and General Staff had 
employed the mornmg of the 3rd of July to become acquainted 
with the fighting-ground. Certainly they had more time for 
it than on the 16th of August, 1870. Then, after the Tactical 
bodies were turned on to their paths, obedience was continually 
given to the weightiest law, upon which all Tactics rest, that 
of human nature. The march was made not up to the sphere 
of fire of the hostile Infantry, but right into it, without losing 
control of the troops, so that the first resting-pause in the 
attack of the 28th Brigade occurred about 250 metres in front 
of the enemy’s abatis. To reach so far it was needful to 
conquer the resistance of two Saxon battalions on the edge of 
the height south of Problus; and the Saxon Infantry laid 
stretched in rows on this spot gave evidence of the effect of 
our Infantry fire. The Problus height commanded the whole 
of the ground which the 28th Brigade must cross ; and, in 
front of the abatis of the Briz Wood, the coverless field of fire 
measured about 300 metres. The explanation of how it was 
possible to press so far forward without a pause lies in the 
armament of the adversary of that time, in the Tactical 
formations of the assailant, the irregular distribution of the 
adverse occupation (Pus. 57th, for instance, hardly en- 
countered resistance, so that it seems the adversary here had 
'“already retired, while Ist/57th as well as 1st and IInd/17th 
found obstinate resistance still), and in the unity, speed and 
energy wherewith the movements were carried out. 
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Psychological 

The great Frederick conquered the hosts of half Europe 
not only by reason of his great personal superiority as a soldier, 
but also because his Tactics, and the nature and consistency 
of his use of them, rested on a sound basis, knowledge of 
human nature. Where he alienated himself from this, as for 
example at Collin, his Grenadiers, despite the iron discipline, 
were blown away like the 38 th Brigade at Mars la Tour. The 
great King and general was — sb psychologist; and in this 
sphere he expressed himself with truthfulness no less unre- 
served than in all others. Hence his perpetual success ! His 
host was already sujaported by that conscious military spirit 
which great commanders propagate. Still the King wrote in 
his private instruction to the generals, ‘ the Prussian soldier 
is, on the average, indolent/ ^ that is, he does little or nothing 
of his own impulse, but he must be impelled. That nobody 
likes to die, and that natural egoism is perpetually directed 
towards the longest possible preservation of life, and avoidance 
of danger to life, this the King kept always in view. And that 
saying is still to-day probably correct of many of our people. 
If one attend to this, one reaches an approximately correct 
idea as to what may be expected of the man’s devotion, and 
what remains for discipline and the officers’ personal example 
to do. This substance must then indicate to us the forms in 
which we will turn the indolent individuals to good account. 
There is an anecdote, which, like many another, marks the 
lack of receptiveness of our troops ; and I cite it because it 
teaches that in many cases fine words and lofty speeches reach 
the man's mind only to glance off it. A commanding officer 
of the Pomeranian Cuirassier-regiment is said to have one 
day, in proud remembrance of the Eegiment’s past, begun his 
address thus : — ‘ Cuirassiers, Hohenfriedberg Cuirassiers, &c.’ 
.... The words sounded strange, and along the ranks of the 
armoured Cavalrymen was heard a whisper, ‘ What are 
We are Pasewalk Cuirassiers ! ’ 

^ The General Principles of War ; Instrnotion of Frederick the Great after 
the second Silesian war. 
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Upon a great portion of our people only one thing, in 
general, makes an impression, that is, action ! Therefore the 
King gave honour to each brave deed, each bold resolve, 
directly for the purpose of spurring ambition, and of being 
able through the officers’ energy and heroism (combined with 
iron discipline) to produce an immediate effect on the masses. 
The King’s success in attack was based on the recognition that 
a stop in the attack movement is already equivalent to a 
failure of the attack. So he made no artificial pauses for rest 
and breathing, but sought to prevent them. And Tactics 
culminated in the nurture of that feeling of honour among the 
officers that is our strength, as well as in the development of 
their will-power. 

That was their education. The moral effect of fire is as a 
rule more staggering than the material. This becomes still 
more of a truth than before with the modern small-bore 
rifles; and particularly so with the new sorts of shot (a perfected 
shrapnel, detonating shot). And Tactics wherein the moral 
power of the leaders comes best to expression ought on simply 
theoretic grounds to be the best. Besides, with the linear 
tactics of Frederick the attack on decisive points was as 
bloody as at the time of Napoleon’s column Tactics, and in 
the most recent past which is divided between the two. The 
great King’s Tactics were based on discipline severe as that 
of the Eomans, and his generals were heroes like the generals 
of ancient Eome. Movement and fire effect were intimately 
bound together. The soldier fired by word of command. 
The ranks were kept as closed as possible. Fire itself began 
only at short ranges (towards 200 paces), but then with a 
vehemence and rapidity before unknown. And the problem 
which the great King solved in his way, ‘ to get at the enemy 
with the greatest number of firearms, and then to shake him 
by means of fire directed and commanded,’ is to-day still the 
endeavour of many Tacticians. Compare only the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ ^ But here is the characteristic of 
USose days, that in the case of every decisive attack, great 
losses from the first were reckoned with ; and people set about 
to educate the will to be the first in the ranks of the enemy 
^ Berlin : E, S. Mittler and Son, 1887. 
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and the last to quit the spot. The bold spirit of attack of the 
Prussian host is the gift of the great King. We must cherish 
it, precisely in the case of the modern weapons. The Tactics 
of the great King reckoned with the weaknesses of human 
nature. Therefore they were sound, for that time and those 
conditions. We however pay no regard, or too little, to 
human egoism, and view the man as one portion of an 
excellent mechanism. And we imagine that he will work as 
certainly as that does, while one must, however, reckon with the 
uncertainties of human nature. If Meckel with his following 
represent the one extreme with impracticable demands on the 
preservation of the forms of ‘ shooting-machines ’ in close 
order, the latter are representatives of another extreme with 
impracticable demands on the moral constitution of the mass 
of the men, as the majority go. There, the ‘ shooting- 
machine’ in close order is to be everything, that is, the 
officer ; here, one makes claims on the man, which only a host 
of heroes can conform to, and one soothes oneself with the 
belief that Head would take the place of Soul, Intelligence 
that of Courage. But of all levers, the only one that acts 
perpetually is Egoism. With most men, in case of great 
danger, egoism forces the other powers into the background. 
And, if people are accustomed to regard the preservation 
of life as the most natural thing to strive for, while the 
general must always demand the greatest personal sacrifice, 
the risking of life, then this subsisting and remaining con- 
tradiction must cause us to lay stress on the cultivation of 
strength of soul, and intehigence; then one must always 
strive to preserve or regain leadership and command over 
the men, so that the leader may direct his own people, and 
his responsibility for fulfilment of his task may be possible. 
The conditions for this, however, namely, death-defying 
courage and heroism, will-power and energy, resolution and 
thorough culture of the mind, can exist in the necessary 
degree only among professional soldiers. They cannot be in 
country labourers ; but they can in a corps of officers whicnT* 
wheresoever, takes for its aini intelligence and strength of 
soul, as well as an unshakable sense of duty, and in which 
there bums a lofty ambition. The ambition I mean is that 
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of devotion to the good of the whole, to King, fatherland and 
people, to all those ideals which fill the breast of the man 
who has high cultivation, high moral excellence, and a noble 
conception of life. They first make a man of the officer, and 
place him on a higher level. These moral forces remain 
always the content of all sound Tactics ; but they only 
develop themselves to beneficial effect when the individuals 
reach an age to comprehend what the word responsibility 
means. This forces one to reflection, to labour its very 
self ; it leads to a proper apprehension of the calling and 
recognition of duty, to love of the particular aim; and it 
thoroughly inspirits men that are appointed for action, if they 
possess inner worth, faith, and trust. Weak natures, on the 
other hand, one sees as a rule shrink back from every respon- 
sibility ; in their case, instead of giving scope and stimulus 
to their resolution, it does not make any appearance at all. 
Thus, in circles where the important thing is that the 
powers of the understanding must operate knowing what they 
are about, and indeed in presence of great dangers and great 
responsibility, the strengthening of the character should 
always be made the foundation of all beyond. And, although 
extraordinary strength of character is as a rule a hereditary 
gift, yet in the case of all well-disposed people it may, in some 
degree at least, be induced by rational training. The principal 
means for this are to present to the mind fine models, acts of 
love and self-sacrifice, to make ethic-moral principle the first 
consideration in the whole view of life and in the whole 
education, to exercise oneself in doing without things, and to 
renounce material enjoyments, to live in a self-contained regime^ 
to acquire a taste for work and a delight in it, for this is the 
only lasting one of all pleasures on earth. The legitimate 
and proper egoism may also, in such a view of life, have a 
strong material side. And that is good. For every thing, if 
it is to be healthy, must have a moral and material content. 
Perception of duty and consciousness of responsibility are 
"S^in together the principal means for stimulating the powers 
of the understanding ; and one never works in earnest till one 
is conscious of responsibility . Responsibility teaches to think ! 
But in acute thinking, if also continuous, consists the greatest 
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exertion that can be imposed on man. It does not weaken, it 
strengthens. For it becomes a requirement of the brain, 
which forces the material ingredient to follow it, even when the 
miserable body struggles against it. Eesponsibility leads also 
to the feeling of a proper shame. And the sense of shame is 
an extraordinary lever for overcoming weak moments. I have 
seen a kind of people that did not overcome these moments. 
And intercourse has all along led me to observe that those 
were men whose lives had no inward quality, or very little, 
but held their heads so much the higher for that, and were 
without the true feeling of shame. Want of education makes 
one presumptuous. Education makes one modest. 

And if I personally look back to many a dangerous 
position I have found myself in, and by no means deny that 
they made my flesh creep, I have each time rejoiced in quiet 
at having overcome the weakness, and won a victory over the 
baseness which resides in every man. I may add, I have 
always won that victory, without wishing to assert that my 
nature was specially coui'ageous. If in this matter I examine 
what it really was that always allowed me the victory over 
myself, I find it was in the main two powers : Understanding, 
through it Duty ; and Eesponsibility, through it Shame. I 
have made a psychological study in my own case, to honestly 
take account in every situation how my heart was, whether I 
remained master of my powers of understanding, and so forth. 

I regarded this as an exercise, which itself had a charm for 
me ; and made the discovery that it progresses only laboriously, 
that it has often to be begun over again, but that one only 
reaches the goal when the powers of the understanding have 
already been accustomed to work. I therefore esteem the 
‘ keenness of youth,’ though often its results are so fine, less 
than that of riper age, because in the case of the latter the 
powers of the understanding must be more developed. The 
keenness of youth and the will-power of women are related 
in many situations. However, sweeping theories are only too 
easily made game of by human nature. Still, age with fe-- 
more developed powers of understanding should always be 
clear, too, as to their dictates, as to what is reasonable, so as 
not to destroy the buds of youth before their opening into 
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flower, I conld wish, in riper age, to experience still one 
more war with murderous battles, merely to compare my own 
self of present years with the same in youth, I have not 
thought myself in any danger of being more than a good 
average ; but I have seen numerous other officers above that 
standard, and some below it. And among the former have 
been some who roused my irrepressible admiration. However, 
I must add that many of the rank and file have also filled me 
with admiration, and these brave fellows I place, without 
more ado, higher than the best among the officers. I could 
not say of myself that I ever had a feeling of hate, or that 
ambition for reward has specially spurred me. But I have 
always found a great charm in understanding the situation, 
keeping eyes and ears open, observing my acquaintances of 
peace time, my own corps, the adversary, and so forth, in 
their demeanour, for man was and is always for me the most 
instructive thing. And I have found that he constantly 
changes more or less, even in the case of natures which in their 
foundation I would plainly call heroic. 

Now, if I consider myself an average man, who neverthe- 
less has always remained master of his powers of understand- 
ing in serious situations that thrilled the marrow, herein must 
proof indeed be found that in all natures which are not 
degenerate, such an average degree of moral force may be 
attained by a careful education and culture ; and this in the 
case of both officers and men. But more even in that of the 
officers ; and we should have a right to visit with the most 
relentless punishment every case where it does not show itself. 
Herein, however, there seems to have been a rather *bad 
leniency.’ Great victories inclined to clemency. Yet this 
fact has its dubious side, and may lead to evil consequences. 
In order to avoid noise and publicity, much has been hidden 
with the veil of kindness ; but this is politic, not military ! 
Even among exalted classes of mankind, the sense of shame 
must be brought to bear in no small measure upon their 
1?^hole proceedings. The feeling of shame was a potent instru- 
ment in the rising of the year 1813; it then incited the 
officers themselves to the loftiest human performances : shame 
for defeats sustained, shame for lost position in the State, in 
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society, in intellectual existence. But tlie feeling of shame 
presupposes a contemporary actuality, and a definite relation 
to the same. If the contemporary actuality attain no know- 
ledge of events that abash, all noble emotions in it must fail 
of efficacy ; and it was, indeed, the perception of the need for 
this efficacy that determined the great Eomans to their 
retributions. Again, if a member of a community has the 
quieting certitude that all remains within four walls, this may 
lead to blunting the feeling of shame, blunting the feeling of 
responsibility, and so on. Publicity, as well as everything 
else, has its drawbacks ; but, since war is an act m which 
all passions and powers of the individual man publicly show 
themselves in their true essence, punishments, too, ought to 
be made as well known as rewards. The more so, as fear of 
punishment, 'where men are not degenerate, is a means much 
more operative than hope of reward. 

I have observed that those who in my presence have been 
conscious of a weak moment, were ashamed of it, even though 
they at various other times had exemplified ser-vices as high 
as human nature can. I have become acquainted with others, 
who on that account flinched before me, avoided me, and 
could no longer look me straight in the eyes. Thus shame 
is always the lever ; and full use must be made of it. 

If a host have at its disposal only the refuse of the 
classes of the people, then the officer with his moral qualities 
is all, his men are really nothing in the fight but shooting- 
machines. But even under Frederick, if a bad predicament 
arose in the fight, these machines collapsed, and as a rule the 
battle was lost. For the individual parts of the disjointed 
machine ran so far that there was no bringing them under 
fire again. Of this Frederick himself has left evidences classic 
enough behind him. But, if a host unite in itself the whole 
strength of the people, as is to-day the ease, then naturally 
the distance between officer and man becomes smaller, as 
regards all qualities, and nothing is any longer attained by 
the use of the stick and all forms which fulfilled their 
object in the past. Therefore, as to the officers, the higher 
respect for them must foUow from their higher intellectual 
position ; and to this position clear and distinct efforts must 
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be directed. But the most ideal rank and file in a people's 
host cannot abrogate the moral relation of officer to man, 
but only alter it. Therefore, wrong as is any wish of 
Tacticians to drag forward again Frederick's formations, or 
those of the attack of the 14th Division at Problus~Bor, 
which serves as a pattern in military history, thinking they 
see therein the only possibility of bringing up under guidance 
the forces that are necessary for the decision, it is just as 
wrong to renounce offhand every formation on the battle- 
field, and put the man entirely on his own resources, for 
then no guidance at all is possible, and most of the men 
do not get to the required range if they are left to them- 
selves from the very beginning. The day is past for forma- 
tions in close order in the execution of the combat, and 
there is probably no one to-day that still believes in their 
possibility. Every very serious fight must take the form of 
a combat by masses of skirmishers. Inquiry will only have 
to be made whether for the correct principle the correct means 
also have been taken. The combat by masses of skirmishers 
restricts of itself the influence of the leaders. The disorder 
which becomes thereby unavoidable threatens to abrogate it 
entirely. This must be known particularly by each officer, 
from the captain downwards. The evil cannot successfully 
be obviated. But rational means must be taken to check it ; 
and these can only be founded on a reasonable fighting- 
method, on the moral education of the man, on the efficiency 
of the officers, and on the greatest number possible of efficient 
subaltern and non-commissioned officers. The present-day 
fighting-method demands more subaltern and non-commis- 
sioned officers than before. Yet precisely this salient point 
is unattainable with the armies of masses. 



V* Tactics at Maes la Tour on the 16 th of August, 1870 
(a) Psychological 

Before we analyse the fight of the 38th Brigade on the 
16th of August, I request the reader to fall back with me 
upon the description I have given of it. 

The work is not very cheering; but desirable, in order to 
reach correct ideas, and perhaps conclusions also that are no 
less apt. Besides, the circumstances which preceded the fight 
of the Brigade, also the physical and psychical condition of 
the men, ought to be weighed. For the power of tension of 
the soul is, with most men of humble type, conditioned by 
the physical state of the body. 

The 38th Brigade had performed the distance from Bingen 
to Pont a Mousson in 10 days, and admirably sustained the 
exertions of the march, in spite of hot days. During it news 
of victory had come in from right and left, so that the men 
looked forward, full of confidence, to a collision with the 
enemy. I am no friend to the designation ^ burn with 
eagerness for combat,’ for that is simply a falsification of 
human nature, which prefers keeping its life to surrendering 
it. But in this case the nefarious declaration of war had 
wounded King and nation, so that only one judgment and 
one feeling prevailed about it, that the King had repelled the 
insolent presumption of the neighbour. And what then 
moved the German troops was ardent love of Fatherland, 
glowing patriotism, in short, passion. The individual there- 
fore offered his powers willingly. And the brilliant perform- 
ance in marching, as well as the admirable behaviour in the 
fight, are adapted to considerations of how far injured political 
pride is of value to the moral condition of the corps in combat. 
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The cause of the Commander-in-chief was that of the 
soldier, that of the people, that of the host. And with this 
fact there arose such a degree of the most intimate and 
passionate fusion as the psychology of war but seldom 
exhibits, and indeed in its happiest times. Nevertheless, the 
course of events teaches what passion can and what it cannot 
attain ; and this should be a warning not to set upon passion 
too high expectations. The battalions of the B8th Brigade 
reached the fighting-ground of the 16th of August with an 
average strength of 900 men, a truly brilliant performance.^ 
If one set against this the great number of exhausted and 
weakly men who fall out on marches in peace and war, the 
explanation of the fact is obvious : will-power w^as its cause ; 
will-power of the individual, and thereby of the whole, over- 
came hardships and night-marches, deficient and irregular pro- 
visioning. 

But a fight, with its thousandfold dangers, wherein the life 
of the individual is directly menaced, and everyone remains 
always under the impression of danger, demands a much 
higher degree of will-power. If on the march it show itself 
by tenacious endurance, it here calls for buoyancy and 
heroism. And the same man who marches till he drops, is 
often deaf to call and whistle, to order and command, even 
to the repeated and heroic example of the officer, when 
the question is to get him out from sheltering protection to 
advance across a fire-swept space. And the same non-com- 
missioned officer who through long service enjoys the character 
of an efficient soldier, and has from another war already 
returned home with outward distinction for bravery, who 
ought to possess moral superiority, and is called to the 
honour of holding aloft in danger the symbol of fidelity and 
of all military virtues, lays himself down with the colour as 
soon as the officer is not watching or is no longer able to 
watch, and the sacred object only flutters over the open field 
when the cry ‘ Up the colour ' brings back its bearer for some 
moments to his duty. Thus is man, and thus is also the 

^ According to the History of the 57th Eegiment, the two battalions of the 
57th counted 31 officers, 1,825 men, on going into battle (p. 88), which agrees 
with the figures I gave already in my first edition. 
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soHier. Fear of death changes most people entirely, and even 
natures of superior disposition may succumb to it. 

He who leads troops must know human nature. And the 
officer who throws them into the fight must never overlook 
the fact that he may apply to only few people the rule by 
wffiich he measures himself. He must also not be unmindful 
that will-power, devotion, spirit, and bravery do not always 
operate in the same degree within a man who is himself 
resolute. Power of the soul suffers loss through many appear- 
ances and feelings, the body’s disposition and the spirit’s 
mood. It is never to-day as yesterday, and it will to-morrow 
be different again from what it is to-day. The moment of 
resolve to die greatly and worthily, calmly and heroically, is 
that wherein man rises to the loftiest energy. It is no normal 
condition of the soul’s life. In an inquiry concerning psy- 
chology in Tactics one cannot reckon with definite magnitudes ; 
for magnanimity varies as much as man, and in him it is 
different every moment. The same act which I perform 
to-day resolutely and without hesitation finds me perhaps at 
another moment less prepared and ready. This is so even 
with the bulk of officers. And he who excels the measure 
is an unusual human being, he has flung humanity from him. 
He is great. Will fanatical, and will ethical, reach the same 
goal. The one is the riddance of humanity; the other is 
human greatness. Of the former we can make no use in a 
host, because of the endless dangers to discipline it contains 
within itself ; the other is the most precious content of whole- 
some Tactics, but also the most sensitive. 

But also in this sphere care has been taken that the trees 
should not grow into the sky. 

The ideal of will-power as one constructs it at one’s 
writing-table we can never attain. But I think the reader 
will not contradict me, when I say that the troops of the 
S8th Brigade entered the combat with all the noble and holy 
intentions which it is possible to develop in the mass. Still 
more, they were ripe for the psychological moment ; yet this 
happy condition will remain an exception to the rule. He 
who will judge of this must himself have lived and suffered 
with the corps, must have made observation and injury into 
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it. All that can inspire and impel the soldier it had felt : 
ardent devotion to the motive of the war, ambition to equal 
the other troops that had already been victorious. One went 
to the combat with the feeling of emulation, to expiate a 
dishonour^ received ; and even the uncultivated man had a 
dark idea that the question was not of empty warrior’s fame, 
but of a national combat for honour and the unity of the 
Fatherland. All this must be kept in view. Now, did these 
noble motives preserve the Brigade from giving way ? Did 
they, after it had given way, impel it still even to defence, 
to its own defence? No! So will-power too has a limit, 
on which the officer must reflect, because the limit must 
be different, according to motives, exertions, and impres- 
sions. The combat, at its climax, operates as an act of 
physical force, which differs from that of the past, in that 
nowadays fire is delivered at greater range, but also, for this 
reason, a greater number of missiles hit the mark in the same 
period. The effect of this combat is therefore morally and 
materially greater ; and this effect the officer must know, 
because he is thereby placed in a position to give rational 
orders as a leader. 

I do not shrink from admitting that for months after Mars 
la Tour the fire there remained still on my nerves. Troops 
that have to go through anything of that kind are demoralised 
for a considerable time, not only the rank and file, officers 
too ; and I do not stand alone in this view. General Skobeleff, 
to whom the ungrudging world will allow energy, and un- 
common personal courage, expressed himself after the third 
battle of Plevna as follows : ' We have delivered the assault 
and taken the works of the adversary, but the attack cost us 
less than the retirement. The fearful fire has demoralised 
officers and men. It should be well considered whether the 
fruits of the combat can compensate such debilitation. 
Demoralisation infects even the best host.’ Still, the losses 
of his troops did not reach those of the 38th Brigade at Mars 
la Tour. Serious men will not contradict me ; for they know 
themselves and human nature, and leniently judge its defects. 
Narrow conceit will oppose this ; but to try to convince it 
would mean carrying owls to Athens. Courage that * rests 
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not, on transcendental views soon expires. It is related that 
.Geiie.ral Skobeleff, before he went to war, inquired of a Wise 
Woman, and she prophesied to him that he would safely 
surmount all dangers. It is said he wore a talisman after 
that, and put faith in it. That would not be the first instance 
of the kind. One of the finest and most heroic apparitions of 
military history, Trajan, did just the same. Adversaries may 
call it weak, superstitious, unworthy, and unchristian. And 
it may be so. But the Psyche of the warrior has nothing to 
do with the Word. Whence she takes her power is for the 
object indifferent, provided it only be there, and be moral* 

(h) Remarks on the Figktmg-grownd and on the Hostile Forces 

Of the fighting-line of the Xth and Illrd Army Corps east 
of Mars la Tour nothing was noticed except 4 batteries, which 
were in action north of the road Mars la Tour — Vionville, and 
west of the Tronville thickets. But (from the slope 780 of 
the plan, already south of the road Vionville — Mars la Tour) 
one surveyed, from horseback, the French array, which 
stretched from the height 846 as far as Greyere Farm. 
Indeed, one made out from the body on the height 846 a 
considerable group of horsemen. It was General Ladmiraiilt 
with his staff. To it w-ere joined long lines right and left, 
that could be followed west to Greyere Farm. Betw^een the 
Infantry, lines of Artillery were observable, which already at 
this time wwe directing a lively fire on Mars la Tour and the 
4th Cuirassiers. An adequate estimate of the hostile strength 
was not possible, but it was beyond all doubt that we had 
a division straight before us. Besides, the sun was shining 
upon the whole length of the French array, which was still 
clear of gunpowder smoke and dust. So far as sight in 
general allows discernment, this was the case here. The 
watch showed 4 o’clock when the 88th Brigade set forward.^ 

A. general who, in peace time, attacked an adversai-y he 
was not well informed about, and who must later find by 
experience that he had run against a position impregnable to 
frontal attack, which was occupied in greatly superior strength 

^ As the 57th Begiment set itself in motion, I was asked, ‘ How late ? ’ I 
answered aloud, ‘ It is 4 o’clock ! ’ 
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by a defender also better armed than was tlie assailant, would 
on the spot be sent to his fathers. In war one cannot use this 
standard, because in actuality multifarious other circum- 
stances may be of favourable influence, whereby the disadvan- 
tage the assailant is under from inferior numbers is outweighed. 
But here even such circumstances were not to be counted on. 
The enemy awaited us, rather, in deployed lines, behind 
covered positions ; ^ and so we, on our side, could not count 
on surprise. The position of the French was as strong as if 
Nature had wished to show in this example according to what 
points of view positions must in future be selected. A sloping 
coveiiess surface equal to the range of the rifle ; at medium 
range a meadow-ground between 3- and 400 paces broad, 
traversed by countless wire fences, and forming an obstruction 
to movement ; at short range a ravine which made the position 
almost impossible to storm. And of all this the leaders knew 
nothing, despite the fact that this part of the field of action 
had been in our hands all the morning ! If the example may 
be called typical for the defender’s selection of a position 
whence the small-bore rifle could be used to best purpose, the 
same example may show how Cavalry should not act ; how 
orders should not be regulated ; how the system of reports 
should not be managed. Ample reconnaissances, correct and 
quick reports upon them, are all the more requisite in future ; 
and examples of neglect in the named directions at this place 
contain also valuable lessons on the point. 

According to recent researches, Grenier’s Division, on the 
16th of August, before it joined the conflict, numbered 7,750 
rifles. But when the 38th Brigade attacked the Division, the 
latter had no longer that strength. For it had earlier been 
engaged in offensive action, and had then been thrown back 
on to the Bruville ridge. Let us, notwithstanding, reckon 
with these figures. Of the Division there stood : the 98th 
Regiment and the 5th Chasseur-battalion at Greyere Farm, 
whence they kept up only a comparatively weak fire fight. 
The 88th Brigade then, with 4,400 rifles, fought against 7,750 
rifles of the enemy. 

Cissey’s Division numbered 8,360 rifles. But it only came 

’ At least Grenier’s Division. 
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into action when catastrophe was imminent. Against the 
38th Brigade there turned, of Cissey's Division, the 57th 
Eegiment, the 78rd, and part of the 20th Chasseur-battalion, 
say half, that is 4,175 rifles ; the other 4,175 rifles came into 
action against Mars la Tour, and the German Artillery that 
was west of that place. 

The relative strength of the two sides at the culmination 
of the conflict was thus 11,925 : 4,400 rifles. But the former 
were there from the beginning ; the latter only came into 
operation successively and at a comparatively short range. 

A further circumstance unfavourable to the Germans must 
be specially emphasised, namely, the extraordinary superiority 
in number of guns on the French side. And so far, again, 
the attack of the 38th Brigade differs essentially from others. 
Evidently the whole French Artillery of both Divisions, and 
the Eeserve Artillery, were in action when the 38th Brigade 
crossed the road Vionville — Mars la Tour ; that is, there were 
firing at it 36 + 12 + 12 guns =60; and also 2 mitrailleuse 
batteries ; total 72. Against these 72 guns we could only put 
36. The superiority of fire, not only of the French Infantry, 
but also of the enemy’s Artillery, must under these circum- 
stances have been considerable. 

(c) Forming Up 

When the Brigade formed up south-west of Mars la Tour 
it presented its flank so much to the adversary as to stand 
almost at right angles to his front ; a fact however which 
cannot be properly explained in harmony with its first 
objective, Tronville. Now came the order to attack (push 
forward). The fighting-ground lay before us, 2,500 metres 
broad, and the regiment which had to get furthest out (the 
57th and 2 companies of Pioneers X) would have to gain 
its position in the new front, after a great wheel to the left, 
before the general forward movement ought to be begun. As 
I have shown, it was not done. 

In the movement the inevitable bad results were recog- 
nised, and, to dimmish them, every battalion commander 
urged a quicker pace. It was no use. The fundamental 
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mistake could not be made good again by accelerated speed. 
The Brigade had not sufficiently attended to the point of view 
of ' space.’ The battalions, even the companies, reached the 
adversary by degrees, and were from the left to the right 
wing repulsed one after the other, so that the 16th Eegiment 
(Ilnd and 1st Battalions) had already come to a standstill 
when the Fusilier-battalion of the 57th (right \\ing of the 
Brigade) was only just reaching the line of skirmishers. If 
the numerical conditions for carrying this attack through were 
already quite inadequate, the way our force was used took 
away the last hope of success. 

To the fault of not knowing the strength of the adversary, 
his position, and the fighting-ground, there was added thus 
an equally fatal transition to the fight without appropriate 
forming up.^ 

(d) Attack 

During the great wheel to the left, and at a distance from 
the adversary of 2,500 metres (south of the road Vionville — 
Mars la Tour), 2 companies of the 1st Battalion of the 57th, 
by order of the Division Commander, extended two-thirds of 
their men as skirmishers (Ist and 2nd); and one of these 
companies ^ was guided by the Division Commander himself 
in the direction of the 16th Eegiment, so that at this stage of 
the fight the distribution of the troops was that shown by 
Sketch III. 

Already in the advance the troops had been thrust cross- 
wise out of their proper order. The attack itself was a hunt, 
so that the men broke down exhausted before the hostile 
array. With this I come to the ravine of Mars la Tour, 

According to the statement of the General Staff, all 5 
battalions crossed that ravine. I say, only 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
7th, 8th, llth/16th, 2nd/57th. During our advance the 

^ At the review of the E./57th in February, 1871, on the drill-ground by the 
Cher at Tours, before General v. Voigts-Rhetz, General v. Schwartzkoppen was 
present, who shortly before had resumed command of the 19th Division. When 
he noticed me, he rode to me, and said in his jovial way something like this : 
‘Comrade, you were the Adjutant of the brave Lieutenant-Colonel v. EoelL 
That was an abortive affair at Mars la Tour. And who could suppose there 
was such a force against us ? ’ ^ ^ 2nd/57th.‘ 
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French, as. I have shown, had thrown forward a strong Line 
against F./16th, Ist/57th, F./57th, 2 companies P./Xth, 
as far as the northern edge of the ravine. On its southern 
edge, at SO-lOO metres distance from it, those 3^ battalions 
halted, and came not a step further forward. It is not enough 
to say it was so ; one must prove it. In doing this, I ask 
pardon if personal experiences are therein presented, but they 
cannot be avoided, for they form the proofs. My object in 
doing so is not to put myself personally in the foreground. 
To avoid any possible suspicion of this, I did not in the first 
publication specify my name.^ 

Till 150 metres north of the contour-line 780, Ohly's 
Half-Battalion (12th, 9th/16th) and 4th /57th, 3rd /57th 
moved exactly abreast. The latter threw themselves down 
here on Lieutenant-Colonel v. EoelFs signal. The former 
continued its march, by Lieutenant-Colonel Sannow’s order, 
which, according to a statement in the History of the 16th, 
was delivered by the adjutant, Lieutenant v. Hovel. I was, 
at the most, 30 metres from the right flank of 12fch, 9th/ 16th. 
At this moment Vicefeldwebel Thiel, leader of one Zug of 
2iicl/57th, came from the left to Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell 
and made the following report : * I most respectfully report 
that my Zug no longer follows me. It is lying down. I have 
repeatedly rushed forward. It has been no good.’ Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Eoell, a very brisk nature, turned to me with the 
words, ‘ These fellows ! ' and gave the order shortly, ' Eide 
back with the Zug leader. You will find me with Lieutenant 
V. Warendorff ’ (lst/57th). I came to the Zug, and the brave 
Zug leader, a hero in the finest sense of the word, waving his 
sword and crying out ‘ Forward,’ succeeded by his exertions 
in getting some non-commissioned ofiicers and men from the 
ground. Most of the remaining men lay on the earth dead 
or wounded, as in the ranks where they stood. Among them 
were several whom I had drilled in 1866 and 67 as recruits, 
and whom I knew well. They had already found the brave 
soldier’s lot.‘-^ To the left rear the remainder attached them- 

‘ Various reasons have in the interim led me to put my name on the title- 
page. 

- This company lost 3 officers, 90 men, though it was entirely extended. 
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sel?es alongside OMy’s Half-Battalion, and pressed forward 
to the ontermost line. There fell the Ztig leader, Vicefeld- 
webel Thiel, as well as two non-commissioned officers that I 
knew. Then, just in rear of the right wing of Ohly’s Half- 
Battalion, I again met Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell. J list then 
to the right, 11th, 9th/ 57th formed up, and fired two or three 
volleys. Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell remarked : Well, Waren- 
dorff (1st /57th) will be pleased ! ’ (He thought that company 
would get the fire from the rear.) Pdding straight forward, 
he turned to me, asking, ‘ Is that Lieutenant-Colonel Sannow ? ’ 
I answered, ^Tes,’ Then Lieutenant- Colonel v. Eoell said : 
*T am glad. Some order must come into this business. 
F./ 57th is shooting my first company in the back. My second 
is quite rent asunder by the 16th. If only Bernewitz (com- 
mander of 3rd/ 57th) keeps a good look-out with the colour. 
It is indeed an infernal fire.’ 

Lieutenant- Colonel v. Eoell made other remarks still. I 
leave them out because they have less to do with the matter, 
but are of a personal nature. ' 

Thus we came to P. /16th. The picture that presented itself 
was as follows : Lieutenant- Colonel Sannow had caused Ohly’s 
Half-Battalion to lie down behind the hedge that has several 
times been mentioned. He himself used also that cover. On 
the flank (to the right) lay his adjutant (Lieutenant v. Hovel), 
severely wounded, and both their horses shot. In the centre 
of 12th, 9th/ 16th was, halted. Captain Ohly on horseback, the 
colour beside him. He had a rifle in his hand, encouraged the 
men, and repeatedly fired from horseback. Skirmishers lay 
in front and on both flanks of this Half- Battalion ; to the left, 
those of the 10th Company 16th, and 2nd/ 57th; to the right, 
those of 1st / 57th. The Half-Battalion itself was in close order. 
From the front of the column few shots were fired; but the 
Half-Battalion did not keep up a regular fire fight. I have 
never seen an officer so calm and brave as Captain Ohly, the 
commander of 12th/16fch, here was. This picture remains 
indelible before my mind. His keen voice sounded through 
the fearful roll of the hostile Infantry fire : ‘ At them, lads ! ’ 
' There they come ; look alive ! ’ Then again : ^ The colour 
up ! ’ In the end he dashed forward, to carry all with him. 
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In vain. Tliere were too many dead and woiindedl As Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel V, Eoell stopped his horse before Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sannow, the latter said; ^ Eoell, do dismount/ He 
did so. Immediately afterwards the animal was hit in the 
chest, it reared high up, jumped once or twice, and collapsed. 
Then Lieutenant-Colonel v. Eoell knelt by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Sannow, and the latter said : ' Here we have the only cover. 
As long as the fire is as fierce as this we cannot get forward. 
We must wait till they run out of ammunition.’ 

Meanwhile I heard Captain Ohly : ^ There they come ; 
look alive ! ’ 

A few minutes later Lieutenant v. Wolzogen, adjutant 
of Ist/16th, came to Lieutenant-Colonel Sannow. His grey 
horse was bleeding from different wounds. He himself 
was unhurt, and preserved an heroic calm.^ The purport 
of his report was ; ^ My commanding officer is wounded ; we 
are repulsed (1st /16th) ; Colonel v, Brixen is dead.’ 

Hardly had this Adjutant spoken the words when the 
adversary burst forward from all sides, ^ with ‘ En arant, en 
avant! Courtage, courage!' Lieutenant- Colonel Sannow gave 
the order : ‘ Back into the hollow ; assemble there ’ ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel V. Eoell : ‘ Warendorff (1st/ 57th), this way ! ’ ^ 
(That officer meanwhile gave way towards the Bois de Tron- 

‘ This Half "Battalion lost 8 officers and towards 210 men. 

^ Of all mounted officers who reached the devastating zone of hre, only 
three remained unhurt : Captain Ohly, Lieutenants v. Wolzogen and Bernuth, 
all of the 16th Eeginient. Their horses, however, received several hits. 

F./16th and Ist/57th may have held out in rear and to the flank of the 
hedge 20 to 25 minutes. 

* On this part of the fleld of action, then, not a man was north of the ravine 
of Mars la Tour. After the statement respecting the matter had appeared in 
the work of the General Stall, I went to see Captain Ohly in Cologne, and then 
expressed my wonder as to who could have given that report. Captain Ohly’s 
remark was in these words : * Where I and my Half-Batt alien were you know 
best. Indeed you were by.’ The fable of the drummer who, after the victory 
at Belle- Alliance, was put on horseback to frighten the flying enemy, has kept 
alive to our clays. Olleck, Life of General Eeyher, si^eaks of one only. 
Delbriick, Life of General Gneisenau, speaks of several, notwithstanding that 
in the History of the 2nd Dragoon Eegzment, which appeared some years before 
the last work, this statement, generally disseminated as it is, is proved to be 
incorrect. To the damage of history, the attack of the S8th Brigade has already 
beeome a fable of similar sort. I should be unwilling to help in keeping it up. 
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ville.) Then: ^ Bring back my adjutant.’ It was Ms last 
word. A shot pierced his brave heart. He sank down without 
a sound. 

Very delicate, ailing in the abdomen and the nerves, the 
weak frame of his body was governed by a rare will-power. 
His heart was full of high emotions. Clear understanding 
and admirable power of judgment distinguished him. One 
thought followed close upon another ; his spirit was never at 
rest. He was a father to the corps. His disposition was that 
of a genuine Prussian officer. Honour, duty, devotion, and 
benevolence were his guides. Human infirmities, which are 
as a rule condemned with hardness and cruelty, found always 
in him a lenient judge. 

His nights were mostly sleepless. In the field he seldom 
took anything but a moderate draught of wine and a cup of 
coffee. 

He loved to incite younger officers to reflection ; and 
shunned no contradiction that was presented after considera- 
tion and in becoming form. The impression produced was, 
indeed, as if he intentionally challenged contradiction, in order 
to give new directions to conversation, and to become ac- 
quainted with men. He did know them too, and really studied 
them. He had a distinct presentiment of his death. On the 
march to .the battlefield he said to me: ‘I shall soon have 
occasion to put my peace-time example to the proof. Yet, no ; 
I shall not survive it.’ Then he was silent. After a pause 
he drew out his cigar-case. ^ We will divide them,’ said he ; 
‘perhaps it is the last thing I shall give you. The conflict 
will be a bloody one, a very bloody one. Eemember me when 
I am no more, and when you afterwards talk about it in beau- 
tiful Hanover.’ Then he fell into a brooding silence. It was 
only in the fight that his mind regained its buoyancy. 

I will relate something further. In Pont a Mousson we 
lived in a family of consideration ; and the lady of the house 
had a remarkable knowledge of the condition of the French 
host. At supper there arose, in consequence, a lively conver- 
sation. W'e talked about the commanders, the hosts, and so 
on ; then everyone retired. At night, as I was just going 
to bed, there was a knock at my door. ‘ Do not do so,’ said 
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the Lieutenant-Colonel, coming in. ‘It is quiet and calm 
outside, and the din of war is silent ; besides there is a magni- 
ficent starlight sky. We will make use of it, and walk about 
a little among the slumbering streets.’ The conversation 
centred in the decision of the war. In the market-place 
Lieutenant-Colonel V. Koell stood still before the Mairie, and 
said vivaciously : ‘ We shall defeat the Imperial hosts. The 
Napoleonic throne will collapse, and Paris fall. The people 
are sick and over-excited. But then they will rise. Eemember 
the Duke of Brunswick. Eemember Napoleon I. A man of 
that sort will spring up now also. The name of the modern 
dictator will perhaps be : Leon Gambetta ! ’ Hardly had the 
echo died away when a signal startled the quiet camp. It was 
Napoleon’s day, the 15th of August, and we moved off into a 
provisional position, because reports had come in, according 
to which the French might intend on the 15th to take the 
offensive. 

Here I must for a moment go into other particulars, for they 
are instructive. As I shall show in the Chapter ‘ Losses,’ 
our decrease in numbers up to this point was great indeed, 
but not so great that we were absolutely incapable of a longer 
resistance. Why did we not offer it? Because we were, in 
the fullest sense, surprised ; so much so, that the corps, which 
was already for the most part deprived of officers, lost its head. 
So, psychological causes, surprise and alarm, with their con- 
sequences, were partly the reason of the misfortune. The 
course of affairs was, that the offensive movements, led on 
from both sides, burst upon each other at the critical point, 
and at the critical moment, so that at particular places the 
two adversaries literally ran into one another. 

Each of the adversaries had simultaneously executed a 
great wheel to the left : the French round the summit 846, 
the Germans round Mars la Tour. In this state of things it 
was natural that our right wing should hit upon that part of 
the enemy which had already deployed during our advance ; 
or, rather, the part which awaited us ; while our left and the 
adversary’s right met in the offensive. 

But while we, up to this, were unable to do any damage, 
either material or moral, to the adversary, the character of Ms 
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position, on different levels, allowed him to make thorough use 
of his firearms, in the fullest sense, and at the same time to 
employ, in offence, a portion of his forces. By this we suffered 
materially and morally. The filre, instead of becoming weaker, 
increased more and more. It came nearer and nearer. The 
gunpowder smoke became impenetrable to sight. Unobserved 
there stood close before us a force greatly outnumbering ours. 
Had the French made no halt 80 to 100 metres south of the 
cross-stream, and had they acted instead of despoiling our 
dead and wounded men and horses, then it would have been 
all over with the Brigade, and history would have some day 
related : ‘ To this place five brave Prussian battalions pressed 
on ; none of them returned.’ It would have been the most 
becoming inscription on their monument, at once on the field 
of honour and in the book of warlike history. 

I was now led back by a Fusilier of the 16th Eegiment 
and a Musketeer of the Ist/57th, and was for some time near 
Lieutenant-Colonel Samiow. After he had turned off to the 
east, Lieutenant Hilken of the F./57th came up. He had by 
the bridle the horse of Captain Scholten (16th Eegiment), who 
had fallen. He said to me : ‘ Will you not mount him ? ’ I 
answered, ' I cannot, indeed I am wounded.’ He went on : 
' Now Steinmetz ^ will have enough, I should think ; what 
nonsense this is ! Thank God the French are at least sending 
no Cavalry after us.’ 

When he was gone some steps away a Fusilier (12th/ 57th) 
whom I knew, called Opderbeck, passed me. He had a shot 
through the left arm or the left hand, which he held towards 
me, crying out with pain, I said sharply to him something 
like : ‘ Do not cry out so.’ Opderbeck thereon took the 
direction of Mars la Tour, certainly on purpose ; as I, 
indeed, generally remarked that the men had taken good view 
of the ground, for those that were without leaders went back 
to the place they had come from.^ Just after this my two 
men were hit. They fell, and we remained on the ground. 

* It was a good deal thought at that time that the battle was led by General 
Steinmetz, to some extent as a continuation of that on the 14th of August. 
And at first he was given credit for ‘ taking the bull by the horns.’ 

- Opderbeck had been a cadet with me. Later, as an officer of Artillery, he 
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The. French had made a halt in our abandoned position 
(SO-lOO.metres sonth of the ravine);^ I know not whether 
they did this to let their rear Lines close up, which may 
have become separated by crossing the steep glen. It was 
not till some time later that Grenier’s Division marched 
over us and away ; first one line of skirmishers, then a 
second, and then battalions in line. The first line of skir- 
mishers was firing vigorously. In the second all was con- 
fusion. 

Everyone seemed to wish to inspirit himself with Courage, 
courage, en av ant ; no one concerned himself with the adver- 
sary, but with his horses and men that remained lying. This 
was the moment when the 1st Dragoons of the Guard 
delivered their attack. 

(c) Retreat 

I cannot state how long the French remained south of the 
ravine, for when such events as these take place time generally 
flies. But it is essential to emphasise that the French 
Infantry neither penetrated to Mars la Tour, which was 
already in flames from the commencement of the battle, 
nor got further east of the place than 150 metres north of 
the contour-line 780. General v. Voigts-Ehete, who had 
observed the misfortune of the 38th Brigade, had thereon 
given orders to the Brigade of Dragoons of the Guard to 

had done a foolish trick that cost him his rank, and on the outbreak of the 
war he had reported himself as a volunteer with the 57th Regiment. In this 
difficult position he always behaved towards me with much tact, and was for 
the men a very enlivening element, on account of his indestructible gaiety ; he 
sustained also all the exertions of the march, and so forth, as if in play, and yet 
he did not make exactly a robust impression. Opderbeek was quickly restored, 
but on the 28th of November, at Beaune, he was for the second time wounded in 
the same arm, so severely that it was amputated in consequence. For his 
brave conduct he was again made an officer, and is now Biirgermeister of 
Liidenscheid. 

* Here Lieutenant v. Hovel, adjutant of the F./16th, who lay about 200 
metres north of me, was taken up and carried away. He was brought to 
General Ladmirault, who asked him to which army belonged the detachment 
fighting him. Hovel answered, to that of the Crown Prince, which roused 
visible astonishment. It is possible that the statement had a determining 
influence on the General’s measures. Lieutenant v. Hovel told me this when 
we were both, later, under treatment at Bonn. 
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mterpose ; however, of them there was on the spot only the 
1st Eegiment of Dragoons of the Guard. This Eegiment 
rode on, wheeling easterly about Mars la Tour. The enemy’s 
Infantry lost all conduct, the lines falling into confusion, but 
did remain substantially where it was,^ now, as before, 
busying itself with clearing the battlefield, and with taking 
back prisoners, wounded and un wounded. The enemy’s 
Infantry fire ceased altogether for a short space of time ; and 
it might, indeed, have been practicable to assemble in order all 
portions of the Brigade and lead them back; at least one 
now^ saw how different men of the rank and file exerted them- 
selves to bring off their wounded comrades. A little man of 
2nd/ 57th who, with another, was leading a wounded man, 
took me up with the words, ‘ See, lad, take this one alone ! 
there lies our adjutant ; ITl take hold of him.’ The 
good fellow, to whom perhaps I owe my life, was called 
Dienemer, and lived at Solingen, where later (ISTS-Td) I 
often saw him again, when I was adjutant in GrMrath. But 
a fateful circumstance occurred : an adjutant galloped along 
the Brigade from the left to the right wing, crying with a 
loud voice, 'Retreat to Thiaucourt.’*^ I raised myself to 
throw a last look over the open field. Fearful misery around 
me ; and added to that, this order ; could I think otherwise 
than that all was lost? Both regiments were deprived of 
almost all officers. Some of the men later took the direction 
of Tronville, principally under Lieutenant- Colonel Sannow ; 
most of them, without officers, wandered back along the road 
towards Thiaucourt, and they did not rejoin their colours till 
noon the next day. This is an example ot what mischievous 
effect may be produced by ' delivery of orders ’ in this way. 

‘ The contrary statement, p. 80 of the History of the 57th, is wrong. 

- It was the Brigade Adjutant. In the manuscript of my winter work of 
1872-78, this is noted down in the margin by the hand of Colonel Arnold, 
doubtless after verifying the correctness of my statement. The Brigade 
Adjutant was the late Colonel v. Kalbacher, who died a short time ago as 
Commander of the 74th Regiment. General v. Schwartzkoppen had given the 
order for this retreat, not General v. Wedell. Lieutenant v. Bernuth I. 
delivered it. When General v. Voigts-Ehetz received knowledge of it he 
stopped the order. The assembly was now to take place in the direction of 
Tronville ; but it was already too late to call back in time all the rank and file 
that had no leaders. 
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When General y. Wedell received the order, instead of this 
being communicated quietly to Colonel v. Cranach and Major 
y. Medem, both of whom were easily to be found, and then 
seeking out some other officers, for which there would have 
been plenty of time, the adjutant cried out repeatedly, 
‘ Eetreat to Thiaucourt,’ but none of the commanders received 
the order ! At this moment the remains of the Brigade were 
really no longer anything but shadows, or anything but slag. 

The same hurry which ruled at the deployment for 
attack, ruled also upon the retreat ; and matters did not 
improve till the troops were south of the contour-line 780 . 
Here, over the dreadful field, covered with bodies of men and 
horses, under an Artillery fire that had again risen to the 
greatest intensity, rode at a foot pace down the fighting- 
line Lieutenant Neumeister, of the Staff of the Xth Army 
Corps, halting now and then and giving orders. A hero in 
strength of character, this officer deserves the highest praise 
for his faithfulness to duty and his calmness. He was a 
principal means of turning chaos into order. His merit is 
imperishable, like my thanks. ‘ Comrade,’ said he to me, ‘let 
them take you there ; there is a dressing-station there.’ It 
was south of Mars la Tour. ‘Whoever is not wounded, into 
the village,’ and he pointed to Tronville; ‘whoever is 
wounded, go there,’ it was Puxieux. After picking out the 
effectives, he left the place, where he established for himself 
the finest memorial. 

His calm demeanour instilled some fresh confidence; a 
hope that everything w^as not lost, indeed, rose in our hearts. 
Tears of joy burst from our eyes. How alive to every 
emotion is the warrior’s heart at such a moment ! The 
agonised soul, the mind of enthusiastic and confident men 
terribly disappointed, how it thinks, feels and hopes ! The 
knowledge of such a defeat, how fearfully it oppresses ! One 
looks beyond the range of sight. One would know how things 
are to left and to right. One carries with one a single idea. 
Has it been fulfilled, and brought us success ? Defeat before 
us. Uncertainty around us. Li this most dreadful of aU 
pains, one quits the place of conflict. The comforting news, 

‘ that the general state of affairs was not unfavourable,’ did 
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not reach iis- Away we went to the valleys at home, coii- 
qiiered, shot to pieces, nnsatisfied. 

The retreat of the 38th Brigade forms the most awful 
drama of the great war. It had lost 53 per cent, of its 
strength, V wherein the proportion of killed to wounded 
was as 3 : 4. Strong men collapsed inanimate. The scorch- 
ing heat, the previous extraordinary march, and the equally 
extraordinary attack, had consumed the last powers ; and 
various as was the disposition, equally various was the 
demeanour of these warriors under so dreadful a disappoint- 
ment I saw men cry like children, others collapse without a 
sound; in most the need of water thrust back all other 
impulses; the body demanded its right. ^ Water,' ‘ water, ^ 
this was nearly the only thing I understood from these 
shadow-pictures. The enemy’s lead rushed like hail in among 
the poor remains ; yet they moved at slow pace, the head bent 
in weariness, the features distorted and obliterated under the 
lime du^t that had settled on the faces dripping with sweat. 
Over-tension had reached the highest degree ; the man was 
receptive for nothing more. He was touched no longer by 
lofty or common things. He no longer knew his acquain- 
tances or his superiors. Thus the same men moved over the 
wide field, who but a short time before had been singing gay 
marching songs. A few active squadrons, and not a man 
would have escaped ! He who has ever with understanding 
gazed at the features of such men’s faces, knows how fearfully 
they impress themselves, for they recall the expression of 
madness, mad from bodily over-exertion and fearful psychical 
imi3ressions. And it seemed that madmen were actually 
there. Through the shadow-pictures of the Infantry single 
riders were galloping in the direction of Tronville, mighty 
figures on tall horses, the sword still ever forward in the first 
position, the gasping horse gripped convulsively between the 
thighs, the face red and dripping with sweat. They were 
Cuirassiers (4th). What will they do ? No one knows ; for 

According to the work of the General Staff, p. 626, 1., 60 per cent I The 
grounds of my statement are the figures of the chapter * Losses/ including the 
prisoners. The latter are also comprised in the above computation of the work 
of the General Staff. 
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•they do not themselves know. They plainly think they are 
still in the charge ! 

^ Where have yon your officers ? ’ was the question their 
comrades of the batteries in action asked the men passing 
them. We have none left/ was the sad reply. Here and 
there indeed was one; and so the field, steeped in blood, 
saw still now, after all the misery, forms of heroic spirit. 
First must be named Colonel v. Cranach, who, riding up to 
the relics of the 1st /57th, took the colour from its exhausted 
bearer and brought it into safety/ With the colour of the 
P./57th ill their hands, already several bearers of it had been 
severely wounded, or had fallen, when Lieutenant v. Streit saw, 
about 25 metres behind him, the collapse with it of its last 
bearer (Lance-Corporal Dorn). There were French skirmishers 
only a few metres from Dorn ; and now a race began between 
them and Streit for the banner. But the young officer was the 
quicker. He seizes the colour. From all sides rings the cry, 
Vive VEminreiir ; everywhere are heard the enemy’s bands of 
music. Gaiety there ; listless men here. The sounds of the 
music cut deep into the heart. A devastating fire sw^eeps 
over the field. But the young officer has no other thought 
than the rescue of the colour. Individual Frenchmen rush 
up from behind him ; others send their shot after him. 
None of them hits. The lead seems to honour virtue, and 
the powers of this hero do not flag. Panting, he drags the 
colour out of the region of fire, and at last finds safety for it 
with Ist/57th.^ Too great exertions had been required of the 
corps. Exhaustion physical and psychical was the end ; and 
a chance was the rescuer of its honour ! If a gracious fate 
had not held sway over it, curse, disgrace, and ignominy 
would have rested on the number, and hardly anyone would 
have had the courage to write its vindication. The men of 
this corps performed their task as brave soldiers ; and mili- 
tary history could hardly contain an example to place side by 

^ Prince Frederick Charles, who heard of this, had the intention of causing 
this scene to be painted. So far as I know, the preparations for this were 
already made, when he suddenly died. Thus the 57th Regiment missed the 
great honour of becoming the match to Keith at Hochkirch. 

- According to a written communication of Rieutenant v. Streit. 

n 2 ' 
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side with this, considered all in all. Indeed, if right lessons 
be deduced from the event, then the sacrifices were not 
made in vain. 

Another young officer of the F./57th, Lieutenant de Rege, 
had remained unhurt in the conflict. The men were wander- 
ing about singly over the wide battlefield; he manfully seizes 
then a riderless horse that is going quickly by, and promptly 
sits in the saddle. Then he raises high his sword, and 
assembles the destitute men on the road from Mars la Tour 
to Vionville. Soon there is together a body of 50-60 men. 
Fronting towards the position that had been vainly assaulted 
the brave men stand in rank and file. Tears well from 
their eyes. Here it is the young officer who shows what 
strength of mind performs. ^ Men,’ says he to them, ' hold 
up your heads ; we are not conquered, but only repulsed. The 
fortune of war is changeable. To-day we have got some 
hard knocks. Next time we shall pay back in full those 
fellows over there.’ Then he gives the order. About turn, and 
the party marches out of the region of fire. 

Whoever has been in a conflict murderous like this, where 
under fire almost every second man fell, will estimate what 
moral force and confidence in one’s own efficiency are requisite 
for such conduct, at a moment when nothing remained of a 
Brigade beyond shadowy figures. This Psyche is needed by 
an army that wishes to conquer. I will, besides, allege of the 
men that I did not observe one case where one of them had 
thrown away his rifle or anything else. Hardly did I hear a 
wounded man moan or lament. The well-trained soldier 
indeed preserves, as it seems, a certain greatness of soul in 
the most dreadful misfortune. 

In the darkness some fugitives of the 38th Brigade got to 
the camp at St. Hilaire; where, as I before said, there had 
remained behind IInd/57th, with some Dragoons of the Guard, 
and the escort for the Staff of the Xth Army Corps to guard the 
waggons of the 19th Division, of the Brigade of Dragoons of 
the Guard, as well as of the General Headquarters of the 
Xth Army Corps. 

Towards half-past 10 o’clock on the evening of the 16th 
the column began its march to Thiaucourt in the following 
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order : at tlie head, the adjutant of the Battalion,^ with the 
escort for the Staff, and the Dragoons of the Guard, then the 
column of waggons, then IInd/57th. Between 3 and 4 o’clock 
on the morning of the 17th the head reached the deserted and 
deadly-still Thiaucoiirt. Here an Intendantiirrath of the 
Xth Army Corps delivered to the adjutant the order to move 
aw^ay on to the battlefield of the 16th of August. Upon this 
he rode back along the highway to St. Hilaire, to report to 
his commanding officer the task received, whereby he found 
the Battalion between 5 and 6 o’clock, fast asleep on both 
sides of the road near St. Benoit. Its commanding officer had 
meanwhile received the same directions from another quarter. 

Now, between 6 and 7 o’clock they decamped for Tronville. 
When the general in command of the Xth Army Corps saw 
the Battalion in its full numbers, tears burst from his eyes. 

By whose orders the return on Thiaucourt was made in 
the night I have not been able to establish. Possibly the 
statements of the fugitives of the 16th of August may have 
impelled the commander to retreat. But if the order pro- 
ceeded from the higher leaders, then also the state of affairs 
explains it. 

In the evening the 38th Brigade was south-east of 
Tronville. No battalion counted more than 300 men. 

The upshot of this description is as follows ; 

1st. The brave stormers did not rise up 100 and 25 paces 
in front of the enemy, on the far side of the ravine, but they 
only reached a distance 80-100 metres south of it, P./16th, 
Ist/57th, P./57th, 2 P. Companies ; Ist/16th, and 7th 
8th/ 16th, as well as llth/16th and 2nd/67th, alone came 
further northward. Proof: The first three battalions I did 
not lose sight of from beginning to end. I w^as, up to the 
retreat, mounted, and I could see, and look over; and I rode 
down the way from P./57th to 1st /1 6th (according to my 
statement) ^ by order of my fallen commanding officer, who 
would not lose his 2nd Company. Further, in November 
1870 1 walked down the battlefield, whereby I found that the 
larger graves agreed exactly with these statements. I fixed 

* According to a communication, in a letter from him (Lieutenant Kropp). 

- Noting of the troops on Sketch III. 
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the extreme line of the 16th and 57th Eegiments by bodies, 
niimber-btittons, sword-scabbards, and so on. One of the 
largest graves lay close to south of the quickset hedge, ^ behind 
which 3 companies had sought cover The hedge was still 
remaining in the autumn of 1876. 

2nd. This distance was not travelled by rushes ; decidedly 
not in the case of the Battalions P./ 16th, Ist/57th, P./57th 
and 2 P. Companies. The advance of the Ilnd and 1st /16th 
is said to have proceeded by rushes, according to Major 
Meissner’s statement {M.-W.-BL 1891) ; but I consider it 
improbable, because the advance by rushes was not yet 
practised at that time ; and this kind of thing cannot be 
improvised. The whole space was traversed in the rapid pace ; 
and, on getting to 100 metres south of the ravine, the move- 
ment stopped. The men lay down. No god would have been 
able to lead them forward again. He who nevertheless 
considers it possible leaves out of account what was the 
Musketeer’s moral force, under this fire, on this coverless 
plateau, and in presence of such losses and complete physical 
exhaustion. Even devotion and self-sacrifice have a limit. 

3rd. The terrible effect of Chassepot and needle was not 
mutual on the far side (north) of the ravine. But the efficacy 
was solely on the French side. For {a) we were not at all 
where we should have been ; (b) During the whole advance 
the two Eegiments expended only few cartridges. The pro- 
position {a) will certainly meet no further opposition in 
military history; on the proposition (&) particular amplifica- 
tions will follow immediately. Although these only rest on 
statements of those who participated, yet in this connection 
too the sense of my amplifications will be incontestable, 
namely that the 38th Brigade did not really reach fire fight 

^ SketelallL 

To-day one can remark nothing more of the large graves that were 
formerly on the field of action of the 38th Brigade. It is French territory ; 
and the French Government has had the bodies disinterred and buried afresh 
in a large churchyard situated at Mars la Tour. There rest, on a bare slope, 
4,000 warriors. Local studies in reference to this can no more be instituted 
therefore since that time. In connection with the matter I will not leave 
unremarked that a grand memorial has be^n set up by the French Government 
in that churchyard ; certainly a rather objectionable one, for it seems not to be 
there for the honour and fame of their fallen warriors, but as a revenge memorial. 
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at all, therefore could only inflict unsubstantial losses on the 
enemy. But since these were very considerable, the French 
must have suffered them principally from another quarter, 
namely, from the German Artillery and the 79th. 


(/) Losses 

The losses on the German side amounted to : 

{a) With the 16th Eegiment (b) With the 57th Eegiment 
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* According to the work of the General Staff, 18 men. 

^ According to the regimental records. The work of the General Staff 
states the losses of the 57th Eegiment as follows. 

6 1 366 II 17 ' I 422 || — j 18 


2S officers, 806 men. 
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(c) Witli the 2ii(i and 3rd Companies P. Nr. X. : 1 officer, 
8 men ; 

(d) With the 1st Foot Division of the Hanoverian Eegi- 
ment of Field Artillery Nr. X. : 44 men, 40 horses ; 

(e) With the 1st Eegiment of Guard Dragoons : 14 officers, 
82 men, 204 horses.^ 

On the French side : 

1st. Qrenier^s Division 

98th Eegiment : 1 officer, 10 men ; 5th Chasseurs : 1 
officer, 20 men. Against these troops fought 5th and 
6th/ 16th ; the latter lost together 6 officers, 127 men. So the 
conflict was here least Moody. 

13th Eegiment : 6 officers, 91 men killed and wounded. 

43rd Eegiment : 5 officers, 180 men killed, wounded and 
missing. 

64th Eegiment : 1 officer, 28 men. 

Artillery : 14 men. 

Altogether, 14 officers, 343 men. Its firing-line reached 
from the great road from Bruville to about the Bois de 
Tronville. 

The 13th and 43rd Eegiments were cut to pieces by the 
1st Guard Dragoons, and fired on in rear from the Bois de 
Tronville (79th). So the losses of these regiments of 
Grenier’s Division would be explicable. The greatest effect 
at this time will have been that wrought by the 79th, who 
were able to fire into the mass as it poured wildly back, 
without being itself fired on. Let it further be remarked that 
the losses of the 13th and 43rd Eegiments, which made their 
appearance in Grenier’s offensive movement towards the road 
Mars la Tour — Vionville before the arrival of the 88th 
Brigade, are comprised in the above figures ; or, in other 
words, the chief losses of these Eegiments ensued south of the 
ravine. 

^ H. V. Bohr I. in the History of the 1st Begiment of G-uard Dragoons, page 
134, states the losses as follows : 15 officers, 126 men, 246 horses. 
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ind. Cissey's Division 

1st Eegiment : 16 officers, 400 men. 

6tli Eegiment : 3 officers, 17 men. 

57tli Eegiment: 23 officers, 279 men (97 killed, 177 
wounded, 5 missing). 

73rd Eegiment : 18 officers, 347 men (killed, wotmded 
and missing). 

20tli Chasseurs : 5 officers, 68 men (killed and wounded). 

Artillery : 20 officers, 6 men. 

Altogether, 85 officers, 1,117 men. 

Who may have inflicted these losses upon it ? Prom the 
interposition of Cissey’s Division the battle was, indeed, here 
properly at an end ! The 38th Brigade ran against the 13th 
and 43rd Regiments in front, Regiments which suffered 
comparatively little. So here needle and Chassepot cannot 
have had a fearful mutual effect. The 67th and 73rd French 
Regiments did not interpose till the fighting-strength of the 
38th Brigade was as good as done. Moreover, they clutched 
the remains of it on the left flank ; but even the French 57th 
did not suffer specially great loss. 
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Thus the whole of the enemy’s IVth Army Corps would 
haye lost, according to French authorities : 

Grenier’s Division . . 14 officers, 343 men 

Gissey’s „ • • 85 „ 1,117 „ 

Artillery Eeserve . . 3 „ 24 „ 

LegraiicTs Cavalry Division 45 „ 238 „ 

147 officers, 1,722 men 

against the figure hitherto of 200 officers, 2,258 men. 

Herewith it should be taken into account that the esti- 
mates of the individual corps were made according to very 
different points of view. Some state only killed and wounded ; 
others the missing also ; and others, again, name only the sum- 
total ‘hors cle eoinhaV To go more closely into these figures 
would lead too far, and I must leave the reader to decide 
how far they may have been attributable to the 38th Brigade 
after my unfolding of how the French firing-line was formed. 

(g) Things Supplementary to the Report of the General Staff 
in respect to Country 

The description of country does not suffice. And what 
harmful effect such inaccuracies have already produced may 
ajapear from the fact that in the Tactical examples of Colonel 
V. Lettow,^ which are designed for instruction in the military 
schools, the attack of the 38th Brigade is put forward as a 
movement over open country. It was much more, although 
as far as to the contour-line 780, Ilnd, Ist, F,/16th, and 
Ist/57th found some cover, F./ 57th and 2/P. Companies 
found less. For only the two great obstacles to movement 
(wire-fences and ravine), in combination with the scarcity of 
cover, gave to the fighting-ground its character. 

The land about Mars la Tour is much parcelled out. The 
lots were at that time shut off by wire-fences, as were also 
the meadows by the stream which runs in a bend round the 
northern side of Mars la Tour. The wires had to be taken 
down with fascine-cutters under hostile fiire ; whereby inter- 

^ V. Lettow-Vorbeck, Taktische Beispiele* 
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ruptions, delays and losses arose. Since the general movement 
was from south to north, we contented ourselves with taking 
down the wires that ran athwart ; and as, later, the 1st Regi- 
ment of Dragoons of the Guard moved forward south about 
Mars la Tour to the attack on the hostile Infantry, it 
encountered the wires running lengthways that still remained 
up. It had to jump them. This circumstance is mentioned 
in the case of the Dragoons ; not in that of the Infantry. 
The fences did not end till at the contour-line 780. 

2nd. Further, it was proper that mention should be made 
of the hedge on the plateau 780, 80-100 metres south of the 
ravine. This hedge, because it gave the only cover, was the 
natural aim of our march, and of the adversary's fire. As a 
matter of fact, about |-th of the Brigade lay in the neighbour- 
hood of it.^ 

^ Plan 5 B of the work of the General Staiff exhibits the positions of the 
troops on both sides under the designation ‘ in the p5th hour of the afternoon.^ 
In that plan, as well as in the one enclosed in the History of the 1st Dragoons 
of the Guard, the lines of the attack of our Infantry are drawn up to north 
of the stream that crosses in front of the French position. That is incorrect. 
Also, on the plan 5 B of the work of the General Staff, as well as on the plan 
of the battle of Mars la Tour of the IGth’s History, the ride of the 1st Eegiment 
of Dragoons of the Guard is incorrectly entered ; also the 4th Cuirassier-regi- 
ment seems to be incorrectly noted in. The 1st and 3rd Squadrons are found 
once south-east of Tronville ; the other time the 3rd and 4th, west of the Bois 
de Tronville, Then Legrand’s Cavalry Division, in the Information on 
Strength, Annexed Paper I., page 11, 1., is entered with 16 squadrons, while on 
the plan 5 B it counts 18. 

On plan 5 B of the work of the General Staff the line of troops entered for 
the 38th Brigade is quite incorrect, (Compare Sketch III.) The 16th Regiment 
in its History goes still further ; it has entered the whole 38th Brigade, with 
exception of 5th/16th, north of the ravine. The state of that case I have 
proved.: . 
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YI. Aims of the French and German Generalship 

The enemy, marching off, had halted in order to repel the 
German attack, intending then to resume the march required 
by the general situation of the French army.^ It is un- 
questioned that a capable general might have attained a 
Tactical success. The IVth Army Corps of the French had 
only to move forward from half-past 5 o'clock, and to strike 
the direction of Tronville; victory must then accrue to it. 
For thenceforward there was in front of it not one other 
battalion fit for conflict, while the adversary had at his 
disposal more than 15,000 men. The situation of the Germans 
would temporarily have been bad. But it is very questionable 
whether such a victory would have procured for the French a 
decisive result, in view of the position of our Corps Xllth, 
IXth, Vlllth, Yllth, and Guard. That however would not 
properly be the Marshal's aim; but after easing his mind 
from 5 o'clock in the afternoon on the 16th, he had to attempt 
a retirement by all available roads to the interior. It is also 
indisputable that he might have done so (up to midday on the 
17th), for till 12 o’clock noon on the 17th the Germans were in 
no condition to attack him afresh. By that time Bazaine 
might have gained a start of 80 kilometres, and whether he 
would effect the junction with MacMahon must be proved by the 
marching capacity of his host. However badly informed was 
Marshal Bazaine, yet he must indeed comprehend that if he 
were victorious on the 16th, and did not move away with all 
speed, he would certainly very soon be attacked by superior 
numbers. 

^ Whether this was still Marshal Bazaine’s intention in the afternoon is a 
question that may remain unanswered. The generals in command, according 
to the result of inquiry, had no other plan. Ladmirault’s behaviour can only 
thus be understood. 
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For south of Metz the G-ermans, advancing on a broad 
front, had nothing else in front of them. This Strategic 
position one must keep in view in order to judge the mode 
of action. Now Bazaine had been put to a bloody battle. 
His disposition had been traversed, and the result of the 
battle determined him to place himself with the fortress of 
Metz in support. 

If it was the business of the French side to conquer, that 
is, to recapture the battlefield of the 16th, and regain the 
road Vionville — Mars la Tour, then it was the problem of the 
Germans to prevent the adversary from doing so, and for the 
following days to put in readiness a numerical superiority 
that should gain Tactical success by conflict. How that should 
be done the behaviour of the adversary alone could prescribe. 
By a simple defence the object could not have been attained, 
but only by way of attack. However, the question was, so 
to apportion the attacks that you did not thereby become too 
weak to defend what you won. This was done in the ease of 
the 5th and 6th Divisions. Certainly from 4 o’clock the 
circumstances here were so far more favourable, that after 
that no offensive movement against them came to a head. 
In fighting, one generally proceeds correctly in assuming the 
adversary’s method of action to be such as one would use in 
his place. His aim had to be a Tactical victory on his right 
wing ; that of the Germans to prevent it. If we quite 
exhausted ourselves in face of him, we should make his work 
the easier ; if we remained merely on the defensive, we should 
not keep him busy enough. On the German side, then, we 
had to act, and indeed employ an attack method, taking 
account however of the weakness of our own force. It was 
not done. The 20th Division did not attack at all ; and the 
38th Brigade was annihilated at the decisive Strategic point 
of the battlefield. 

The order for the attack of the Xth Army Corps was 
adequate to the circumstances. The execution was a matter 
for its subordinate eyes, that had to see for it. But, with the 
weak forces at disposal, it was pretty obvious that to expel 
the adversary from the height 846 to Greyere Farm was 
impossible. 
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YII. How OUGHT THE AtTACK OP THE 38tH BrIGADE 
TO HAVE BEEN PLANNED? 

1st. The order should say : The Brigade attacks ; Line of 
direction, summit 846 and Greyere Farm ; Northern limit 
of the attack, contour-line 780. Connection with the Tronville 
thickets and the 79th, which advanced to this point. 

2nd. The moment of attack is determined by the advance 
of the 20th Division. 

8rd. Execution: 

(a) 2/P. Companies occupy Mars la Tour and prepare the 
place for defence. 

(b) Opening out of the Brigade, and wheeling to the left. 

(e) The Brigade Commander halts north of Mars la Tour. 

(d) Deployment for the fight, and breaking up into skir- 
mishers on the road Mars la Tour — Vionville ; clearing the 
field of obstacles, advance as far as contour-line 780; halt. 
Distribution of the troops from West to East : 

On the Height 795 — 

Sth/16th, 6th/16th and a Battery, 

then 7th/16th, 8th/16th, lst/16th, 2nd/16th, 3rd/16th, 

4th/16th Bois de 

lBt/57th, 2nd/57th, 3rd/57th, 9th/57th, 10th/67th, llth/67th, Tronville 
4th/67th, 12th/57th. 

From the contour-line 780 south to the contour -line 780 
north of the stream is, on the average, 500 metres. The 
range was too great for our rifle of that time, and firing 
conld not he carried out with any success. If the French 
were not tempted out to the south, so that one could better 
get hold of them, there still ever remained the possibihty of 
keeping up a careful fire, wherein one would have had small 
losses to deplore while attaining the object. In reality the 
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losses up to this point' were comparatively small. They did 
not become great till the slope was reached- 

(e) A battery takes up a position north of Mars la Tour. 
Iliid, Ist/16th and 1st /57th had a covered approach; 
circumstances were less favourable in the case of F./57th. 
Thus skirmishers only should have been thrown forward over 
this open surface ; otherwise the conduct of the fight must 
here fall to the Artillery.^ 

(/) F./16th reserve in Mars la Tour. 

It was possible to make good all these arrangements^ and 
the Brigade Commander could direct and supervise them. If 
the adversary did not come on, then Ist/57th could be pushed 
forward towards the hedge 100 metres south of the stream, 
and 1st /16th be sent round, under cover in the glen, to the 
same distance west round the contour-line 780. This arrange- 
ment too and guidance it w^as possible for the Brigade to 
supply, not more. For, so soon as the Infantry surmounted 
the plateau, transmission of orders became impracticable, 
guidance stopped. It was absolutely necessary the Brigade 
Commander should keep back a reserve of the Infantry; 
since for that purpose the fighting-force of the 1st Dragoons 
of the Guard was too small and special. 

It was really possible for these Battalions, tolerably 
covered, to hold the space even against great superiority. Indeed 
the same troops furnished proof of it against greater supe- 
riority at Beaune la Eoland, when the bones of the best of 
them were bleaching on the field of Mars la Tour, the memory 
of this day still sticking closely by the remainder and certainly 
not increasing fheir strength of mind. The companies in 
support should have been brought on close to the skirmishers, 
and then, with the plateau as a field of fire in front, further 
events might have been awaited with confidence. In this way 
a decision was not to be attained. And it ought not to be 
sought for ; the business of the troops was rather to hold out, 
and to maintain themselves. In that case there would have 
been standing there 5^ battalions and a fortified village, where 
was indeed a field of corpses without soldiers. If the attack of 

^ As is known, 24 guns under Colonel v. d. Goltz stood here. Compare 
page 104. 
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the Xth Army Corps, on this part of the field of action, had 
been thus carried out it would in plan, execution, and results, 
surely have been more adequate to the general situation than 
now, when the left wing of the exhausted host was without 
any support, and without the Infantry, whose presence up to 
the end of the battle had to be reckoned upon. 

All these measures would be also still practicable with the 
smokeless powHer. 



VIII. Tactical Ebflections 


Eaebly will it happen that a task like that at Mars la Tour 
falls to a brigade of 5^ battalions. The instances are still 
rarer which afford opportunity, as this does, to undertake 
reflections upon the adequacy of Tactical formations of this 
or that kind used in the attack, and to draw deductions from 
the phenomena. One thing, however, no power on earth, no 
sophism, can wipe out of history. The 38th Brigade carried 
out the attack without pause till it mixed with the enemy, who 
had double its number of guns, and more than double of rifles. 
In the process it followed exactly the direction prescribed by 
the Commander of the Division, and remained in the frame- 
work of the battle as an inserted Brigade, on the space allotted 
to it. Whatever may be said against particular things, it 
performed that which failed everywhere else against the 
Imperial Army, a mass attack over open country, certainly 
with antiquated formations. I have a lively recollection of 
the words spoken to the assembled oflScers by Colonel v. 
Cranach, during the days of mobilisation of 1870, when he 
impressed upon them the training of the companies. Among 
other things, it was said: ‘The French will not attack, but 
receive us in long lines. They will let us run up, and will 
only then advance. They have given up their attack Tactics, 
and shifted the centre of gravity to fire Tactics. Their 
weapon directs them to do so. Therefore you must indus- 
triously practise a lively and energetic advance, so that we 
may somewhat compensate the inferiority of our rifle by 
speed in our movements." ^ This hint had more in it of 

* The military attach^ then in Paris, ]jieutenant»Colonei Count v, Waldersee, 
had, under date the 18th of July 1870, rendered to King William I. a com- 
plete report in writing on the method of fighting of the French army, which 
was reprinted and sent to the troops. All that Count v. Waldersee foretold, 
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importaiiGe tbaB anyone at all, perhaps the speaker himself, 
.at'lhat . time surmised. And we were soon to become, ac- 
q[iiainted with its correctness. Already before the ww of 
1870, the view was dominant in the German host that oiir 
company column Tactics of those days were no longer appli- 
cable in face of the fire of the Chassepots. The Declaration of 
War fell within the time when new formations were being 
sought after ; and the Infantry on the W'hole went forth with 
the feeling that its firearm was inferior, and the attack 
unpractised. There was a conviction that at long ranges we 
should receive an effective Infantry fire; and one had to be 
prepared to cross that zone without returning the fire, while 
sustaining considerable losses. Yet, let the firearms be ever 
so much improved, one thing is certain: the assailant w^ho 
will overcome the defender, and set himself in his place, must 
press forward, and, indeed, as far as that range from which 
he may expect the highest result from his fire; that is, to 
600 metres and less, according as the conditions for attaining 
the required result make it seem Tactically correct. The 
‘How’ to press forward and the ‘How’ to conduct close 
combat have changed. The essence remains. Infantry long- 
range fire was in the first place systematically practised by 
the French, and came into use in the war of 1870. The 
French Infantry had therein attained also a high degree of 
training and certainty. Now the French had not selected 
beforehand the battlefield of the 16th of August. Bather, 
they were, against their will, forced to fight. That it admir- 
ably corresponded to the operation of the rifle, at most points 
of importance, was a chance, not a fact previously reckoned 
for. The recognition of the advantages offered for long-range 
fire by the position from the summit 846 to Greyere Farm, 
and the good use that was immediately made of it, redound 
accordingly to the honour of the French leadership ; and the 
attack of the 38th Brigade gives us intimations as to whether 
it be possible to cross, in future, such a zone of fire without 
being disabled- Now the questions arise : ‘ 1st. Was it mass 
fire with which the Brigade was received, first by Grenier’s 

particularly as to Infantry Tactics, made its appearance; but time no longer 
allowed an alteration of the Tactics of attack. 
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■deployed Division, and then by Oissey*s Division,^ which 
formed up later ? 2nd. Would an increase of it in relation to 
the number of rifles at work be possible ? 3rd. Can one expect 
a better guidance of fire, and a heavier and more effective fire 
from the small-bore rifles of to-day ? 4th. Was the assailant 
already under cover ” at long ranges ? 5th. Is a mass fire 
successful at still longer ranges than here ? ’ 

To 1, 2, 3, 4, 1 answer, Yes ; to 5, No ! 

If one wish to make clear by one example the operation of 
mass fire at long range, one must imagine the assailant to be 
under the most unfavourable conditions. I have developed 
the statement that the employment of the 38th Brigade was 
unsuitable, but still this attack is the most instructive of the 
new Tactics. 

1st. When the 38th Brigade deployed for the attack at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, the whole front from the height 
846 to Grey ere Farm (close on 2,600 metres) was occupied 
with all arms. Grenier’s Division was in deployed lines, in 
two tiers, one behind the other (heights 780 and 846). The 
former was crowned with thick swarms of skirmishers (2 Eegi- 
ments, the 18th and 64th), the latter with the remaining 
portions of the Infantry and Artillery of the Division. Prom 
both the firing was miceasing, and already as we reached the 
road Vionville — Mars la Tour we received at once with the 
Artillery fire that of Infantry also. On the road fell several 
men, and the leader of 4th/ 57th, Premier Lieutenant v. 
Borcke, was wounded here. In the firing one distinguished 
at first the rapid firing of the skirmishers and the volley 
firing of the troops in close order. Up to the contour- 
line 780, Ilnd, 1st, F./16th, and 1st /57th found cover in the 
meadow-ground ; meanwhile the fire did not slacken. 

2nd, The front of 2,500 metres was occupied with 2 Divi- 
sions, of which the whole of one, only half of the other, 

* According to my observations, comparisons, and examinations this 
Division did not attack in very large bodies until tbe contour-line 780 was 
crossed by us. Till then the enemy’s fire from Grey^re Parm was restricted to 
the 98th Eegiment, the 5th Chasseur-battalion, numerous Artillery, and appa- 
rently 2 Mitrailleuse Batteries, whose presence could be ascertained from the 
peculiar crackling roll. 
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deployed and fired, ^ that is, with 11,925 rifles ; between them 
there were in action 72 guns, including 12 mitrailleuses. If 
one leave out of account Legrand’s Cavalry Division, then the 
result is an occupation, in the proportion 5 men to the metre, 
of a defensive position of 2,500 metres. 

Srd. It is possible there may be a heavier mass fire at long 
range, one better directed, and, by reason of a more flattened 
trajectory and greater penetrating power and accuracy, a 
more effective one than at that time. Nevertheless, no pause 
occurred during the whole period, and the fire remained 
equally heavy up to the time when the French Infantry burst 
forward ; only it was perceptible how the volley firing became 
less regular, and towards the end changed to an irregular, 
rapid firing. The latter phenomenon might, as a rule, make 
its appearance. 

4th. From the crossing of the road Vionville — Mars la 
Tour the fire of the adversary was fed uninterruptedly. The 
distance from here to the contour-line 780 (north of the 
ravine) amounts to 1,500 metres ; to the height 846, 2,500. 
Thus it was mass fire at long range, according to modern 
ideas, and the assailant was at 1,500-2,000 metres 'under 
cover.’ 

5th. At long ranges, a mass fire, even with the modern 
firearms, is not to be recommended. Here come in general 
points of view : 1st, The whole field of fire was capable of 
being swept, not counting the meadow-grounds north about 
Mars la Tour (Ilnd, 1st, F./16th, Ist/57th) ; for the rest, as if 
selected for an effective mass fire at long ranges. 2nd. The 
88th Brigade traversed from 23-2,500 metres of swept space ; 
Ilnd and Ist/16th, 1,600 metres; F./16th, Ist/57th, and 
F./57th, and 2/P, Companies, 1,400 metres. 

This together results in an attack with great inferiority in 
number, with inferior armament, also under conditions of 
ground and in a general state of the fight which have not 
existed in others. 

Withal we thought to outflank the enemy, and were our- 
selves outflanked, as if roiled up gradually from left to right. 

* General Cissej, in 1875, said in the Chamber that his whole Division had 
interposed. Whether he thereby meant its fire fight or its later advance is not 
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(a) Tactical Formations Employed 

So far as it has been possible to establish the matter they 
were as follows : — 

At 2,500 metres 

IInd/16th. Company columns. 

1st /16th. Company columns (3rd, 2nd) ; behind them as 
half-battalion, 4th, 1st. 

F,/16th. Company columns (11th, 10th) ; behind them as 
half-battalion, 12th, 9th. 

1st /57th. Extension of whole companies (1st, 2nd) as 
skirmishers; behind them 4th, 3rd /57th, as half-battalion; 
from 1,500 metres forward, company columns. 

F./57th. Column by the centre. 100 metres south of the 
road Mars la Tour — Vionville, change into half-battalions 
11th, 9th, and 12th, 10th. (With this Battalion, the leaders of 
9th and 12th were premier lieutenants, those of the 10th 
and 11th companies, captains. The aim of bringing each 
half-battalion under a company commander decided the 
Battalion Commander on the formation 11th, 9th/ 57th, 12th, 
10th/ 57th.) 

2nd, 3rd, P./Xth, at 1,500 metres, company columns. 

Advance on one front, the two Eegiments abreast. At the 
halt before the hostile position^ absorption of 8th/ 16th; 
4th/16th ; 12th; 9th /1 6th ; 11th, 9th/57th; 12th; 10th/57th 
into the first line. 

Half of all the companies of the Brigade had extended 
their Ziige as skirmishers. In close order, during the whole 
fight, remained 12th; 9th/ 16th; 4th/ 57th ; 3rd/57th; 11th, 
9th/57th ; 2 12th ; 10th/57th ; 2nd, 3rd, P./Xth. 

^ Compare Sketch III. 

The whole front of the F./57th was already earlier covered hy the skir- 
mishers of lst/f57th, who reached to the Bois de Tronvilie. According to the 
statement of Lieutenant Schreiber, the then adjutant, the two half-battalions 
of B./57th moved into these in line. Luring the whole fight they threw out no 
skirmishers; a case which hardly could have existed, at least under such 
circumstances, and therefore needs explanation. The Battalion Commander 
wished to bring the Battalion as quickly as possible up to the adversary. By 
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(6) Duration of the Attach 

I take for granted that 1,000 metres were traversed in 12 
minutes. All the companies gained, on the average, 2,000 
metres’ ^ space, during which a continuously increasing move- 
ment out towards the right wing was necessary. The attack 
ensued with vigour. Counting in the removal of the obstacles 
in the meadow-ground, I reckon it 30 minutes till the centre 
(F./16th, Ist/57th) reached the well-known hedge. Add, for 
the whole line, 30 minutes for the stationary fight, and 30 
minutes for the retreat. I get then homrs for the total 
duration. After a quarter to 6 o’clock the remains of the 
Brigade will have been united south of the road Mars la Tour 
— Vionville. 

(c) Expenditure of Ammunition and Residts of Fire 

To calculate the expenditure of ammunition is very difficult. 
For it has not been possible to draw anything to rely upon 
from the reports and records of the troops. In general the 
dominant view was, that we had been put hors de combat 
before we got to shooting. Therefore one must content 
oneself with a reckoning from probability. 

The 5 battalions went into the fight with a strength of 
95 officers and 4,546 men. (Work of the General Staff, p. 626, 
I. Footnote.) 

Up to the glen running from east to west they lost 
perhaps 20 per cent. ; so the number of rifies there amounted 

the wheel much time had been lost. Now the movement was so hastened that 
it would have been an impossibility to push skirmishers forward ; and, since 
Major V. Medem saw some in front of him, there were none brought forward at 
all. The Half -Battalion 11th, 9th/57th, delivered 2-3 volleys before it reached 
the skirmishers’ line ; it then advanced with drums beating, and, like the Half- 
Battalion 12th, 10th/r57th, it attained to the southern edge of the ravine. The 
latter did not fire at all in the advance ; but it fired for the first time in the 
retreat, and then few shots. Hardly had the two Half-Battalions reached 
the southern edge of the ravine, when the French troops, couched on the other 
side, made a surprising rush out of the gunpowder smoke. Here the Fusiliers 
were hurriedly dispersed. F./57th was the only Battalion that found no cover 
at all. It remained only a moment in the fighting-line, and lost 10 officers, 
386 men, from a strength of 900 individuals ; and of these the 10th Company 
lost 3 officers, 130 men. 

^ Beckoned from the forming up south-west of Mars la Tour, 
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to. 3, 640; 9th/16tli ; 4tli/57th ; 3rcl/ STth, iie?er got to 

shooting. ; at all. If we subtract on account of these 909 
rifles, ■ deducting 20 per cent, losses, the total figure of rifles 
still at work falls to 2,910. The companies of the F./57tli 
may, from the statement of several officers, have fired off 
between 3 and 5 cartridges. Assuming an average of 4, for 
the others 10, this makes 21,850 + 2,908 = 24,738 rounds. 
Further, there must be discounted therefrom the losses, which 
during the conflict rose to 53 per cent. ; and, since the 
greatest part of them falls to the retreat, further inquiries 
become very uncertain. Nevertheless, one may estimate the 
Brigade’s total expenditure of ammunition at about 18 to 
20,000 cartridges.^ 

How great that was on the adversary’s side has been 
impossible to ascertain. But in the short time it must have 
been extraordinary; for General Ladmirault (IVth Army 
Corps), on the evening of the 16th, reported lack of ammu- 
nition. Further, on the 17th, numerous cartridges were 
found in the French positions ; and they made it possible to 
draw a conclusion as to the extent of the hostile line of battle. 
Men of Grenier’s Division maintained that they had fired as 
many as 150 per man, and that their rifles had been so hot 
that they could hardly hold them in their hands. 

If we take it that the adversary had fired on the average 
only 80 cartridges per man, the result, with 11,925 rifles at 
work, would be 954,000 rounds. According to this, out of 
452 projectiles, one would have hit,^ with long-range fire, flat 
trajectory, a coverless fighting-ground, and the lines and 

^ Major Meissner maintains in ihe Militar-Wochenhlatt, 1891, that men of 
the 5th Company of the 16th had Sred 30 cartridges. If the correctness of this 
proposition be granted, the total result would yet be but little affected 
thereby. 

2 This reckoning is based on the figures in the Chapter on Losses, V. {/), 
and pages 168, 169 : 

16th Regiment : 48 officers, 1,380 mfc. 

57th „ : 24 „ 663 men, among whom was one man of the 

5th Company. 

72 officers, 2,033 men. 


Together 2,105 persons. 
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columns in close order used on our side, not counting the 
Artillery and Mitrailleuse fire. Certainly it must be here 
considered that many men had been hit by more than 
one bullet Killed and wounded with 4 and 5 shot-wounds 
were BO rarity. It is self-evident that this is only a state- 
ment of probability. Still, with the modern range of rifles, 
the greater accuracy, more flattened trajectory, and the im- 
portant increase in penetrating power of the projectiles, there 
would, on a basis of the Tactical formations then used, be at 
many places 3-“4 times the results. 

There were out of action : 



[ 1st : By Deatli or Wotuiding 

1 2nd : Missing 













xvclliBii KS 


Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 


ist/ieth 

7 

139 






2nd/16th 

5 

? 1 






3rd/i6th 

5 

131 






4th/16th 

3 

109 






5th/16th 

2 

47 






6th/16th 

4 

80 






7th/16th 

2 

? 






8th/16th 

3 

? 

1 

423 



gth/ieth 

5 

? 





Cover up 

10th/16th 

4 

128 





^ to contour- 
line 780 

llth/16th 

4 

134 





12th/16fe 

4 

94 







48 

1,313 

> 





lst/57th 

' 4..,. ' 

70 






2nd/57th 

3 

90 






3rd/57th 

3 

56 






4th/S7th 

■' B ' 

51 






9th/57th 


56 


1 

26 

\ 


10th/57th 

3 

130 


1 

Over open 
country 
^ there and 
back 

llth/S7th 

12th/57th 

2"; 

92 

108 













24 

653 2 




) 


Together, 72 officers, 1,966 men. 

2 officers, 449 men. 



* The companies against which a ? is placed lost over 100 men. 

^ The figures in the first edition in the brief History of the 57th Eegiment 
by Captain Hilken have in the second edition in 1889 undergone a correction 
which agrees herewith. 
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Of the missing of the 16th Eegiment (1 officer, 423 men) 
there returned from eaptmty, on the 25th of August, 1870, 1 
officer, 356 men;l the remaining 67 must he counted with 
the losses of the corps in the battle, whereby these rise to 
48 officers, 1,380 men. That may have been the greatest 
loss suffered by one regiment in 1870-71. The total loss of 
the 5 Battalions through fire amounts, therefore, (without 
prisoners), to 72 officers, 2,033 men.^ 

The first trustworthy news as to the end of the battle I 
received through a letter of Colonel v. Cranach,® which 
he had written some days after the battle, with the intention 
it should reach the knowledge of Herren v. Bernewitz, v. 
Neree, v. Borcke, and my humble self. Therein it was said, 
among other things : ‘ What the Eegiment (57th) performed 
I did not fully comprehend till the next day ; and I must 
say the men fought like lions. I am now all the more proud 
to be at the head of the Eegiment ... The brave Erhardt 
(leader of the 12th Company) died soon after the battle, and 
for the brave Schreiber (adjutant P./57th) the same were to 
be wished.’ (The latter had received a shot in the right side 
of the temples, which had made its way out at the left, but 
so that the right eye was dashed out, the left severely 
wounded. Besides this, he was shot in one foot. He was 
generally given up at that time for lost ; but Hod disposes ! 
Schreiber was restored to health, and is now a captain un- 
employed, and for the fourth time representative of the Nord- 
hausen Landkreis in the Landtag. He it was who, in the 
incident at Problus, was noticed as an ensign. His wound 

‘ History ol the letii Eegiment, p. 278. 

® How peculiar is the management of fate let the following teach : Among 
the fallen was Lieutenant Weinhagen, who was adjutant in Grafrath, When 
the mobilisation was finished, he had got leave for a short time, in order to 
participate in one fight at least, and then return. On the 11th of August he 
joined the Eegiment, in which he was assigned to the 12th Company of the 
57th, When we then moved ofi to the battle of the 16th of August, he was 
full of glad hopes ; but the first fight, which was to satisfy his intelligible 
ambition, claimed his life. The brave man, when he had already slept long 
under the earth of Mars la Tour, was strangely pursued under a warrant with 
a statement of his * description * I 

® Is living, a general of Infantry, in Berlin. 
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already furnishes an evidence for the experiments of Professor 
Bruns and others, to be later mentioned. To-day the place 
where the shot entered can only be observed with difficulty, 
the somewhat larger opening where it passed out. rather more 
easily.)/. , 

The 5 Battalions of the 38th Brigade entered the fight 
with 95 officers, 4,546 men. They lost in killed and wounded 
72 officers and 2,033 men .; therefore, in officers 74f per cent., 
and in men 46 per cent. In this calculation the prisoners 
have been left out of account. 

The IVth Army Corps of the French has stated its losses 
on the 16th of August, 1870, at 200 officers, 2,258 men. On 
page 154 the figure has been corrected to 147 officers, 1,722 
men, including Legrand’s Cavalry Division. Still the loss 
was great, in comparison with the shortness of the fire fight 
of the 38th Brigade and its very small expenditure of cart- 
ridges. The greatest part of the losses must therefore have 
been owing to our Artillery and the 79th. To elucidate this 
and other points I wrote to G-enerals Ladmirault, Grenier, 
and Cissey. The first adhered to the official figure. Neither 
of the latter replied. 

One is probably in order if one assume that at least half 
of our losses fall to the retreat ; consequently, 5 Battalions, 
during an advance of 1,500 metres up to the retreat, would 
have lost 36 officers, 1,016 men. Notwithstanding a long 
attack movement, then, under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, the Brigade arrived in fighting condition at a firing 
distance from the adversary at that time effective. Thus the 
Tactical formations employed: advance without pause, and 
without firing, with skirmishers and company columns, 
proved themselves adequate in face of mass fire at long and 
short range ; the attack was, too, a frontal attack outflanked. 

Also, the defeat the Brigade suffered was due less to its 
mode of fighting than to its great inferiority in numbers, and 
misapprehension of the state of affairs on the adversary’s 
side. Its fighting-ground was as unfavourable for an attack 
as possible, and was like a place created for mass fire at all 
ranges. Yet the losses sustained by this outflanked frontal 
attack were, up to its retreat, not greater than those in other 
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modem battles; nay, they were even less than in many a 
conflict of Frederick, or of Napoleon, wherein the decision had 
to be strenuously won by the hand of assault : that is, if the 
figures transmitted to us in these cases be correct ! 

The proportions before us are, then, really nothing extra- 
ordinary, Is it not apparent, on the other hand, that the 
adversary suffered, in equal degree, when opposed to us in the 
battles of Beaune, Loigny, Villiers, Bapanroe, and on the 
Lisaine ? Oertamly the enemy's troops there often exhibited 
in their Tactics a not unimportant inferiority to the German, 

The picture I have given of this attack, and the way in 
which I have tried to analyse it and to explain the particular 
phenomena, must guard us against wrong conclusions. By 
the small-bore rifle, and so forth, the opponents of every 
closed formation have, indeed, received new arguments for 
their theories. But it is still always possible that situations 
of the fight occur in which an advance in close formations 
up to 6-400 metres is practicable. 
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IX. Why was the Attack of the 1st Deagoons of 
THE Guaed successful 2 

x\ll that I haye seen, heard and read of the Austrian- Saxon 
troops must fill friends and adversaries with respect for their 
discipline, as well as their behaviour on the field of battle. 
For example, in 1866 , even within the area of a devastating 
Infantry fire, the Saxons preserved order and their Tactical 
formations ; which were not destroyed till defeat took place. 
Just so when for a moment they were victorious, it turned out 
that their spirit and their discipline did not, at times when 
watching and observation were absent, degenerate into repul- 
sive and base outbreaks of hate or other wild passions. 
Tactical points of view were always the first consideration ; 
and the powerless prisoner, wounded or unwounded alike, was 
always sure of mercy. 

Our experiences on the battlefield of Mars la Tour were 
different, I willingly acknowledge that martially and morally 
we held our former adversary in respect. We knew, indeed, 
that the French nation regarded itself as standing at the head 
of civilisation. Accordingly we could not well hold in disesteem 
the mind of the Imperial troops. But so much the greater 
was our disappointment, I would pass the matter over in 
silence if it contained no instruction. 

Certainly one views such things differently at the green 
table, and when wounded observing them from the battlefield. 
It is natural that one may mistake in the latter case ; yet 
errors are also not excluded by the quiet air of the study, 
where reason should check the passions. Some voices express 
the opinion that the French Imperial Infantry was Tactically 
superior to the German ; among these are to be found 
very influential Austrian soldiers ; and the Germans them- 
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selves do not deny that the Frenchman is superior in mat- 
ing the best use of fire, and in local combat, where he can 
develop his fine capacities. And, besides this, the German 
Infantry, in the first period of the war, made many mistakes 
in Tactics. But what was the comrse of the French attack 
here? 

When the 38th Brigade was swept away, there came after 
it, first one division, and, later, half of another, in several 
Lines. There was no longer any effective Infantry in front 
of either of these bodies; yet the forward movement was 
unwieldy and slow. First came a line of skirmishers, in 
which all was crowding and disorder; in which everybody 
was shouting ; in which no Tactical order prevailed ; which 
besides halted repeatedly without meeting resistance. This 
line was followed by a second ; and then came battalions in 
line, with their eagles. I was not able to make further 
observation. The ArtiUery did not join the movement, but 
stayed in its old position, excepting a battery of Cissey’s 
Division, which followed as far as the north edge of the often- 
mentioned ravine, and began firing on Tronville. The first 
line of skirmishers fired, and indeed generally from the hip, 
without aiming at all. Both lines passed over us. And at 
the place where lay most of our killed and wounded, about 
150-300 metres south of the ravine, the battalions halted. 
The distances between the Lines were very uneven ; the 
first two lines became in part mixed up in their advance. 
The French might perhaps have got to 150 metres north 
of the contour-line 780, when the 1st Dragoons of the Guard 
attacked; and now an indescribable confusion developed 
itself. Both lines of skirmishers rushed back ; rifies and field 
equipment were thrown away ; other skirmishers laid them- 
selves by and between us, upon the earth, or tried to form 
small bodies ; the men fired in all directions ; meantime an 
irregular fire ensued from the battalions in close order. That 
3 squadrons of the 1st Dragoons of the Guard rode through 
three Lines, put 2 to flight, and threw into confusion 
the Third, which was in close order, shattering all three, 
sounds absolutely incredible, if one consider their small 
strength and the unfavourable circumstances under which 
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they had to attack. Here doctrine sticks fast, and, much as 
has been written about this brilliant event, no single author 
has attempted to find the explanation of it. I will give it ; it 
is very simple. If the French Infantry had possessed that 
which an efficient corps must have, Tactical order and dis- 
cipline, then no Cavalry could have had even the smallest 
success under conditions where the field, being so open to view, 
excluded all surprise. Yet it did effect a complete surprise; 
and hence arose the confusion and distraction on the adverse 
side. That gave success to the Dragoons. But how were 
they able to effect this surprise ? Because the adverse Infantry 
paralysed the greatest part of its rifles, by the 13th and 43rd 
Regiments, from the left wing of Grenier’s Division, making 
for Mars la Tour in an almost westerly direction. By this 
they prevented the French front, which was cut at an acute 
angle, from delivering its fire ; and so exposed the flank to us as 
well as to the 79th and parts of the 57th in the Bois de Tron- 
ville, and the rear to the Artillery that was to the south-west 
of it. To this Tactical mistake there come other circumstances 
which still further facilitated the work for the 1st Dragoons 
of the Guard: namely, the boundless disorder, the lack of 
discipline, the bad spirit of this Infantry, the powerlessness 
of its officers, and disregard of the adversary. When the 
skirmishers of the 13th Regiment came up with those of the 
Infantry of the front — moving over all our dead and wounded 
— it was as if victory were celebrated in joyous meeting. 
There may have been occasion for them to do so ; but they 
were not yet master of the battlefield. They shouted, called 
and drank to each other, waved their caps, and busied them- 
selves only with the unfortunate victims of the conflict in all 
possible mockery. By one Prussian whole groups remained. 
And what did this Infantry do ? It soiled its name by 
indescribable cynicism, or by vulgar threats directed upon 
our wounded. The first salutations given to most of us 
were the muzzles of rifles. Most had our coats torn from 
top to bottom, and were robbed of our property. Would that 
had been all ! Whole companies fell out as Tactical bodies, 
seizing up the Prussians that still lived and carrying them 
off as prisoners, or unsaddling our officers’ horses that lay in 
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this line, so as to take, bridle or saddlery to a place of safety, 
I was myself spared molestations, for a Frencb officer in- 
terested himself for me ; but while he was gwiiig me a drink 
from his bottle, his men in the most familiar way rapped him 
on the shoulder, as if they would give him to understand 
their surprise thereat. That was it ; they felt themselves 
sovereign of the battlefield, and occupied themselves with 
things they should have no business with. Meanwhile order 
was dissolved, and into this carelessness rushed our Cavalry. 
Success was and must be theirs. But I would not counsel 
them to attempt the same against any other Infantry ; it 
would not make any ‘ 10 minutes* * wait. These Cavalry 
did not come further eastward than to the right wing of 
3rd/ 57th; then they wheeled to the left, rode the Lines 
on the whole front into confusion, and vanished, passing 
round north of Mars la Tour behind the place. In the front 
we were now free; and he saved himself who could crawl 
back, for a mad rapid fire whizzed for some time from 
the right and the front over the battlefield, on which no 
enemy stood any longer. But it is not correct to state that 
the hostile Infantry made no advance after, a conclusion 
which has to be drawn from all works about this event. The 
Histories of the 16th and 57th Eegiments clearly make the 
statement, saying indeed that in consequence of this attack 
the enemy*s Infantry retired over the ravine. On the 
contrary, as soon as the Dragoons had vanished, the Infantry 
followed again vigorously from the right, using the time to 
complete the gleaning of the battlefield. Into this period 
falls the taking captive of the brave Dragoons that were 
horseless or wounded, also still of many an officer and man 
of F,/16th, Ist/57th, and F./57th. The correctness of my 
account is evident simply from the Dragoons that were taken 
prisoners ! How would it have been possible for these to 
come into captivity, if the French had run away before them 
as far as across the ravine? Not till later did the general 
retreat into the original position ensue ; and that was in 
consequence of the appearance of Ehembaben*s Cavalry 
Division at Ville sur Yron. The retreat, as the advance, was 
careless. Without any covering force the lines simply turned 
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about* On our extreme left a long dark column moved 
before them ; it was those we had left behind as prisoners ! 
Thus, along with Tactical mistakes, bad spirit and deficient 
discipline are to blame for the fact that the French did not 
reach results beyond those they had won by their fire. 



SECOND PAET 

FSJGHOLOGY AND TACTICS 


I. General 

The force which guides the masses is will. And the means of 
bringing the will to expression on the rank and file reside in 
discipline. Clear resolute will and regardless administration 
of discipline are, in the fight, the most valuable attributes of 
the inferior leaders ; whose efforts must ever be directed to 
governing their subordinates through their own higher moral 
force, and their Tactically schooled mental endowment. This 
law is not removed by the most perfect weapons ; but it is 
altered by them ; and in Tactics, he only will be on the right 
road who does not lose sight of the fact that we have to 
reckon with many thousands of men, all of whom, though 
differing essentially among themselves, have yet in common 
the natural egoism that aims at sparing and preserving one’s 
own life. But, beside the material, there is also a transcen- 
dental, a moral, a national, in short a psychical egoism, 
which may become effective indeed. The more highly this is 
developed, the sooner will it conquer the impulses of the 
material egoism. Mohamed was the type of an army 
psychologist, when he taught that This side the grave is 
naught, Beyond is everything. Only, in a people, this moral 
egoism must arise from natural conditions and causes that 
closely affect each person ; it cannot be simply introduced by 
external influences ; and the fighting-method must cor- 
respond to it, must be national. There are indeed times 
when the broad mass of men is seized by the motive of the 
war ; and we have just noticed an example of such times 
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(1870). Altliongh there are exceptions, yet in Tactics we must 
take generally into account a phenomenon that formerly did 
not attain such prevalence as one may expect it will in future, 
namely the strengthening of national feeling. Nay, in the 
case of our presumable adversaries, the Eussians and French, 
an important heightening of psychical condition supervenes 
through a hatred artificially created, and nourished during a 
whole generation. Among the French the hatred arose from 
the defeats they suffered in 1870-71; among the Eussians, 
from discontent with the issue of the victorious war of 1877-78. 
Besides, in both peoples, the military spirit is considerably 
strengthened, because they hope everything from the army. 
The political hatred is farther fed in Eussia by the Orthodox, 
in Prance by the Eoman Catholic clergy. The Tsar, too, is 
not merely the political, constitutional, and military, but also 
the religious head of the Empire. The moral force of the two 
armies must gain by these circumstances. The future war 
can become nothing else than a national, a people’s war. 
Nations which desire to gain something, apart from any dis- 
trust of their abilicy to maintain themselves politically with 
credit, will as a rule possess even in their armies more opera- 
tive imponderables than others do that have some degree of 
political contentment, and merely desire to hold, that is to 
protect, their property, their position among the nations. 

This point of view is doubly worthy of remark in a system 
of Tactics wherein the personal power of the superior can no 
longer make itself in such degree effectual as it could in the 
Tactics of earlier days. In future, much will then depend on 
the degree of moral power possessed by the man in each 
individual case. Indeed it is principally on this basis that 
the Tactics of masses of skirmishers can have any prospect of 
practicability. For the only things that can furnish a substi- 
tute for the reduced operation of leaders upon masses are the 
more strongly developed personal feeling of honour, and the 
national principle of honour. Armies will meet each other 
that are more nearly of equal strength, organisation, arming 
and training than ever was the case before. And in every 
army must appear those higher qualities which live and 
operate among the people. The psychology of peoples 
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■.becomes therefore a true 'element of warfare for the future, 
.and naturally of Tactics also. To attain a thoroughly clear 
view thereon must therefore be a department of assiduous 
private study for each officer. And that belligerent will have 
a great advantage in Tactics which has been able by educa- 
tion ill peace time to bring on to its side the greater weight of 
imponderables. . Now I will abstain from, any comparison 
between these forces on the side of the presumable adversaries 
one may easily make a mistake in that matter ; but every- 
thing .must, be done towards a strengthe.ning of moral spirit. 
If we ever reached such a point that a national injury, to 
honour or to territory, and so forth, were felt in equal degree 
by each man as discredit'. and ignominy,' and that, in each man, 
the pressure of honour in consciousness and feeling came to full 
assertion, causing him to demand '■ satisfaction and to pledge 
from his inner impulses body and life for this, then Tactics: 
would' have an easy game to play. .But that is not to be 
hoped for to-day. For in all modern nations one observes a 
continuous and embittered conflict between the material 
and the moral egoism. The whole of modern society takes 
part in it; and dissatisfaction with present-day conditions, 
social, political and religious, consumes a great share of moral 
power. . Community and people, the state and its institutions, 
wear themselves^ away by mutual struggles, and exhaust very 
valuable powers. A certain spiritual and political apathy is 
showing itself in some nations ; and this may lead one to 
doubt whether in those cases the national feeling can mature 
those advantages in Tactics which are hoped for from that 
feeling ; and whether it is what it gives itself out to be. Even in 
times when a burning patriotism moves the souls of all, the en- 
thusiasm of the majority is silenced on the threshold of death ; 
material egoism conquers idealism, bodily weakness conquers 
the power of the soul, and the desire to remain alive conquers 
the will to give up life. Only a minority continues to carry 
enthusiasm with it. And only few out of this minority main- 
tain, among the many adversities, exertions, and privations of 
war, from beginning to end the same elasticity of soul, the 
same power of will, and in all dangers the same resolution. Of 
myself, at least, 1 confess that those powers change with the 
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miiicFs mood, tlie body’s condition, and the atmosphere in 
which we liye. The common egoism knocks now and then at 
the door ; and man, who clings very much to material things, 
much more so than unthinking people suppose, is more or less 
often the 1 personal battlefield,’ whereon human weaknesses 
strive with the noble and robust emotions. One confesses, 
another is ashamed to say it. It must not be passed over 
silently, however, but must be emphasised ; for not until each 
is clear on the subject does one reach sound views and the 
means of gaining first of all the victory over oneself. In this 
state of the matter, the current theory of the soldier’s courage 
falls to pieces ; it is a myth, and as a rule it can be nothing 
else ; manly examples alone exercise upon rank and file with 
sense of honour a great effect, an effect which, according to my 
experiences, is even a calming one. In the school of war the 
man accumulates knowledge of war, and there the leader un- 
ceasingly exercises his spiritual, mental, and physical powers, 
if he strive after what is lofty, and regard war from the 
artist’s point of view. But as a rule one may say that 
courage in war does not strengthen itself in the mass, but in 
few ; and these few, officers and men as well, form the soul 
of the corps. The soldier most courageous in himself is the 
one who has not yet been under fire ; for what he is accus- 
tomed to while living at peace may become so strong in him, 
that in the fight he moves for some time as if on the 
mancBuvring-ground. But not for ever ; only so long as he is 
ignorant of the danger he has been brought into. As soon as 
it comes to his consciousness, there sneaks upon him a concern 
for his own self, instead of any inward gain in spirit and force 
for the cause and for the idea. If a corps suddenly stop in 
the advance, this is not psychologically to be explained 
otherwise than by the fact that the danger of the situation 
has become clear to it. These are the decisive moments, 
withstood only by strong spirits that have the energy to re- 
enliven by their will-power the vanished courage of the corps, 
and transport it over such moments of weakness. But there 
is a great difference between these and the phenomena brought 
on by the feeling of numerical inferiority. 

The Brigade which carried out the attack on the height 
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846 -would, after gaining knowledge of the danger, hardly do 
again what it then did. No human power would lia¥e 
dragged it up and forward, any further, when it close to 
the enemy. There is even in Tactics a boundary before which 
will-power refuses and personal force is no longer effective. 
This boundary makes itself felt in a purely instinctive way 
among officers and men ; it comes in some degree from recog- 
nising the material superiority of the adversary’s fighting- 
power ; that is, then, your own Tactical inferiority. For only 
thus is it explicable that at such moments leaders and men 
suddenly, without mutual agreement, without orders, without 
any sign, &c., turn about ; that a corps which at this moment 
still showed the finest behaviour, some moments later collapses 
entirely, like a house of cards that falls together on being 
finished. One must reckon, therefore, not merely on passion, 
enthusiasm and courage of the individual, but consider that 
the majority remains indolent in a Tactical respect ; for he 
who does not act of his own initiative, but requires the impulse 
of another to make him act, is to this degree indolent. 
If, despite universal conscription and assertions on other 
points, one keep that before the mind, then one best serves 
King, Fatherland, and nation, and will in actual operations have 
recourse to correct means. What officer that has stood in the 
devastating fire will assert that it cost him no resolution, 
when behind cover, to rise up in order to rush forward across 
an open country where death and destruction ruled ? Who 
will deny the impossibility of this readiness of resolution being 
present in the majority of rank and file ? Who will deny that 
the majority do not act of their own motion, like the officer, 
but first require an impulse external to themselves ? In whose 
experience has it not happened that the sound of the skir- 
mishers’ whistle, even when heard, has been not heard, that 
the officer in his rushes forward has from the beginning been 
resolutely followed by only few of those who lay behind a piece 
of cover, some of these moving slowly, others not at all,^ and 
that the whole advance comes to a stop so soon as, for instance, 
the officer that leads sinks down under the enemy’s bullets 2 
We have behind us Musketeers, not Heroes. Not only is it 
difficult, under the devastating mass fire of the present day, to 
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get the swarms to quit a piece of cover, and to lead them 
forward; but also the unity of guidance of many small 
detachments is far more difficult than it used to be, in open 
country indeed often impossible. To bring this strikingly 
to view the two examples were chosen, which are separated from 
each other by only four years (Problus and Mars la Tour), 
and took place under conditions that were in many respects 
equivalent. On the one hand, at the first of these attacks 
there was present an uninterrupted guidance of the Elbe Army 
over divisions, brigades, down to the individual battalions 
and companies ; in that example commanders of divisions, 
brigades, and regiments were present from beginning to end, in 
the skirmishers’ line or with the bodies in support of it ; and, 
for instance, Major v. Thile, officer of the General Staff with 
the 14th Division, traversed the distance, both ways, from 
Problus, already taken (27th Brigade), to the south-east, to 
carry to the 28th Brigade the order to attack the Briz Wood, 
so passing within close range of the enemy’s fortified 
positions ; further, the 28th Brigade, under effective fire from 
the enemy, carried out a difficult wheel in order to take the 
wood, while the tie between leaders and fighters was never 
broken. On the other hand, at Mars la Tour the whole 
Brigade quickly fell out of the hands of the higher leaders. 
What was practicable four years earlier under the same 
conditions of ground was, after the expiration of that time, 
impracticable within the sphere of the mass fire of breech- 
loaders ; and, under similar conditions, impracticable it will 
to all futurity remain. 

If already in any system of fire Tactics the knowledge of 
the weaknesses of human nature demanded that the bodies 
capable of direction by one person should be as long as possible 
kept in hand, we are not at all freed from the control of this 
principle by the small-bore rifle. Bather, it forces us to use 
the principle in a reasonable way, so that there may be any 
possibility of guidance at all worth mentioning. But if this 
be held necessary, then the means also must be adapted to it ; 
for he who desires the object, must also desire the means. 

No Tactician should assail this principle ; but it must be 
left to the artist to show how he shapes it into serviceable 
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adequate Tactical means among tlie diversities ot tlie battle- 
field. TMs needs clear Tactical view, knowledge reasonably 
acquired in peace time, acquaintance with the shooting per- 
formances of the weapons (Infantry and Artillery), &c., things 
one does not always find where in present conditions they should 
be, in the lower ranks of leaders. Since, now, the weaknesses 
of human nature are not removed even by enthusiasm, the 
conclusion from this is that the Tactics of to-day require from 
all leaders a higher degree than before of knowledge and 
ability, of initiative and energy, of understanding and endur- 
ance ; in one word, that Tactics have become more psycho- 
logical. The advance against positions as at Problus, Mars la 
Tour, and St. Privat will remain the exception in comparison 
to the united proceedings. And even such an advance, in the 
present day of small-bore rifles, &c., would, with rational 
planning and use of country, be yet always practicable, with- 
out exposing us to annihilation. Still more rarely will it 
happen that, as at Mars la Tour, an isolated brigade is 
thrown against an impregnable position, unless either it 
itself attempt with one of its battalions to operate on the 
adversary’s flank, or a flank movement be made by another 
corps in conflict near it. That which was desired, or had to 
be done, by the 38th Brigade on the 16th of August, 1870, the 
1st Brigade of the Guard at St. Privat, and the different 
brigades at the Mance Eavine on the 18th of August, 1870, 
must lead to failure, because it rested on mistake of the situa- 
tion. The same degree of ill-success would have existed in 
Frederick’s and Napoleon’s times as in 1870, because the 
thing contradicted Tactics essentially. A frontal attack under 
such conditions will never bring a decision ; but this must be 
brought about by the neighbouring bodies fighting on the 
right and left. And, as the 88th Brigade had to succumb in 
front of superior forces of the enemy in a strong position, it 
is equally sure that at St. Privat the Guard Corps, in similar 
circumstances, would never have taken the place by storm if 
the turning movement of the Xllth Army Corps had not 
attained upon the wing the decision that could not be gained in 
front. What a comfortless state of things for the troops that 
are thrown against the front ! No, not comfortless, but as 
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honourable as possible. This is proved by the behaviour, 
certainly not by the leading of the Guard at St. Privat, as well 
as by that of the troops of the 15th Division at St. Hubert. 
They must bear the severest losses, and hold out, too, under 
the devastating fire, to relinquish to others the very palm of 
victory. Every minute thins their rants ; at the favourable- 
looting moment the adversary himself tries to rush forward 
to crush the residue under foot ; and then appears what there 
is ill a corps and what must be demanded of it. It must not 
suffer loss of its moral power; and to retain it the higher 
guidance can give substantial aid, on its part rectoning with 
the man’s physical powers. But if these are as much 
exhausted as those of the 38th Brigade at Mars la Tour, then 
the human being is no better than a block of wood, and is, 
like that, thrust aside : he can resist no longer. The value 
of a corps is not measured by the greatness of its losses, but 
by the conduct it maintains in spite of them ; that is, the 
degree of resistance it is able to make, and of its fighting 
capacity ; in other words, its moral power is what turns the 
scale. This again depends on the physical power. And what 
the Guard at St. Privat performed, because its physical powers 
were not exhausted, must have remained unattainable by the 
88th Brigade at Mars la Tour, even under more favourable 
numerical conditions on both sides, because the Brigade was 
physically spent- 



II. PRINCIPIiES 


Feom what has been said the following general points of 
view may be evolved : 

1st. Consideration of the human weakness that seeks 
cover rather than exposure. 

2nd. Choice of formations for the attack which offer to the 
adversary the least favourable marks, but on the other hand 
allow to the individual man free movement for making full use 
of the country and of the weapon ; for attaining a favourable 
fire position, and in it superiority of fire, 

3rd. The Infantry attack is combat by masses of skir- 
mishers. It demands early and sufficient deployment of 
skirmishers, as well as timely and adequate leading of 
supports after them. There is only one formation, namely 
the opened line in single rank, for movement, fire, gaining 
the position, reinforcement, and pressing forward from one 
fire position to another. As to firing, there is only one sort : 
skirmishers’ fire. This is the universal mode of combat for 
the Infantry. 

4th, Disorders and mixing up of units come to be the rule. 
To govern them so far that the fighting-power may subsist as 
fully as possible at every point is a principal task of the 
inferior leaders; therefore a multiplication of the inferior 
leaders is necessary. 

6th. In the execution of the combat there are Lines ^ 
no longer, but only opened lines in single rank for filling up 
places, till we get to the reserves. Also the word Staffel is 
an antiquated expression. On the other hand, the Lines 
are indispensable up to the deployment. The smokeless 
powder is assumed as self-evident ; for the present generation 

^ [The German phrase here is Treffen^ meaning * First and Second Lines,’ 
and so on ; as frequently above.— T bahsIiATOE.] 

^ [The German phrase here is einreihige geoffnete Linmi. — Teanslatob.] 
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will now fight with this only. The phrase normal attack 
must not he used at all. Fire at long and at close range, 
in the sense of its use on the German side in ISTO-Tl, is 
ballast that only leads to confusions ; the contest as to the 
admissibility of both is decided. Movement and fire are but 
the different forms of one act. The distance from one sup- 
porting body to another has only a maximum limit ; accord- 
ing to the character of the ground deviation from that is to 
be made. ^ 

6th. Forming up, deployment, and the execution of the 
combat are different stages, for which there must be certain 
settlements by regulation. Otherwise there are no means for 
a coherent method in union with a Tactical division of 
work ; none for bringing the masses of skirmishers organised 
upon the scene; none for being able to govern the disorder. 
Every brigade must hold absolutely fast to its extent of front. 
Within the brigade front there often cannot be avoided devia- 
tions— according to the ground — from respective extents of 
front. So they must be admitted. Besides this, the fighting 
from depth does allow an extension of the brigade front up to 
1,400 metres in the pitched battle. 

7th. Frontal attacks over open ground are to be avoided as 
much as possible. If this be not possible, then the forces to 
be used for them must be numerically so adjusted that after 
great loss they may still possess sufficient moral strength for 
holding out, and moral and physical (Tactical) for resistance. 
There are needed accordingly correct proportioning of the 
reserves, a satisfactory choice of the place for their array, 
and a timely bringing of them up. 

8th. The attack proper, the taking of the enemy’s position, 
demands fresh troops as a rule. Unless superiority of fire 
have been attained by Infantry and Artillery, every attack is 
hopeless. But it is difficult to recognise this instant of time ; 
and therefore also to recognise the instant for sending up fresh 
troops, which can only be the business of the higher leaders. 

9th. To continue as long as ever possible in movement 
without .stopping; and herein to make use of all cover for 
protection of the movement, but not for that of lying down. 
In most cases that will be practicable in skirmishing forma- 
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■tion till 600 .metres from the adversary; where there is cover, 
still further, and then even in close formations. 

10th. In accordance with this the fire fight also is to be 
taken up, but it must fully cover the space of deployment of 
the brigade. 

11th. For a forward rush all effective means must be 
employed. What most recommends itself is to carry that 
strenuously forward by fresh troops, even if only collected 
sections ; to bring them after at the right time should in 
most cases be possible. If there be a clear field of fire, they 
must move only in swarms. How many rushes the same 
body of men can perform is quite uncertain. We have for 
this no sufiieient data of evidence ; and perhaps nowhere will 
so many disappointments be experienced as with the advance 
by rushes, for herein theory will not allow itself to be brought 
into accord, in most cases, with conditions that lie before us 
in practice. I do not place great hopes on the advance by 
rushes, especially if it begin already at longer ranges. 

12th. The Infantry is supported by energetic fire of 
Artillery. 

18th, If the adversary give way, the victors press after 
him ; and at this stage all those of the troops engaged are 
again collected who cannot bring their fire to bear. 

14th. If the attack fail, the first resistance must be given by 
the Artillery, supported by the reserve of the different arms. 

The assailant desires to conquer, and to this end, making 
a thorough and clever use of the country already reconnoitred 
by the guiding authority, he must even nowadays still get 
forward up to that range whence fire can exhibit the necessary 
effect. Reconnaissance and use of ground, which were indeed 
formerly of great importance, have attained uncommonly 
greater consequence by reason of the smokeless powder. By 
it these operations are also made much more difficult ; but, 
for the rest, one must resolutely look in the face the inevitable 
fortune that every attack costs blood ; one must educate the 
man to this, accustom him to the thought, and reckon with 
that in the Tactical formations for the fight. 

Does not military history teach that attacks on strongly 
occupied positions, even before the introduction of breech- 
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loaders, have cost just as many men as in the war of 1870? 
Consider Leipsie.^ 

Attacks with bodies of troops of considerable size over open 
country may after all become necessary ; therefore in peace 
they must also be made the subject of exercise. Byen 
the recognition that this attack does not lead to the goal 
cannot do away with such necessity. The import of even an 
unsuccessful attack may be very great. 

The smaller the losses, the more fixed in general remains 
the steadiness of momle in the corps. The soldier must 
however in peace be prepared for great losses in every 
attack, and be, as I said at the beginning, psychologically 
(morally) educated to them. Without giving him a high 
degree of will-power ; without education, which points in all 
matters and everywhere to self-conquest and disregard of 
danger ; without energy and will, the will to come forward, all 
formations will still be artificialities and unproductive of any 
result. 

Not only the Infantry, but also the Artillery, have acquired 
better weapons ; and both arms have become more independent 
and more capable of resistance. 

Where the configuration of the battlefield condemns the 
Infantry to the part of halting at medium ranges from the 
adversary and holding on (in the front on level ground, open 
and buUet-swept), there the combat may be carried out 
principally in partnership with strong Artillery, as the 
importance of this arm demands. But should an Infantry 
believe that it in future can do this alone, it would draw to 
itself punishments of blood. The defence has gained in 
strength; it will also make more use of positions specially 
prepared; but both defence and attack of these will assume 
shapes essentially different from those hitherto seen. 

^ For instance, the Prussians lost at Koliin 40 per cent., at Zorndorf 38 
per cent., at Kunersdorf 40 per cent. ; the French at Borodino 30 per cent., at 
Aspern 50 per cent.; the Germans at Mars la Tour, the bloodiest battle of the 
war, 1870-71, 22 per cent. Certainly the statements as to the earlier time 
have but poor warranty. I cannot here enter into the thing. Whoever wishes 
to inform himself thereon may read the essays in the M.- TV.-BL for 
the year 1893 by Bleibtreu, by v. Boguslawski, and by v, Lettow ; also by Kolo^ 
in Number 69 of the “ Deutsche Meeteszeitung^ and in the “ Preussische 

JahrhUcher, kpriligsixt. 


IIL Inquieies as to the Peingiples 


That a corps lying behind cover never rises without an 
external stimulus from its officers, to bring itself from com- 
parative safety into great danger, hardly needs particular 
demonstration ; and every combat wherein the officers have 
fallen or been put out of action furnishes instances of that. 
For as a rule the advance is then at an end ; and one must 
be content if the corps hold on at the point it has reached. 
To carry out any extraordinary thing the human being 
requires also extraordinary resolution and great will-power, 
which can only arise from his complete merging in the cause. 
Only devotion to ideals can restrain the impulses of the 
material egoism, put the man into the service of loftier aims, 
and incite him to voluntary renunciation of his existence. 
The soldier therefore, like the artist, must have an idealism ; he 
must believe in it and be ready to give up all for it. This is 
a doctrine ; but it by no means implies the statement that 
those requirements would be attainable in the case also of every 
soldier. The idealism may differ as much in itself as men differ ; 
it may be called faith, fidelity, love of fatherland, political 
conviction ; it may strive for fame and honour, greatness and 
dignity ; in its expression it will be alike, and that is the main 
point in Tactics. That staking one’s life is something extra- 
ordinary everyone will admit ; and, just so, that the Musketeer 
cannot in general possess of himself the capacity to be merged 
in the cause, for which he must offer his life ; he must therefore 
be educated to it with the greatest care, and this is ihe task 
of officers in peace time. If any soldier hesitate in acceding to 
this proposition, I ask him whether that courage ever existed 
which we are accustomed to meet with in non-military reports, 
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and unhappily also in military ones ? Whether eases have 
not fallen within his experience where the men lying down 
have needed, to get them up and onward, not only an heroic 
personal example, hut one thing more, of which we do not like 
to speak— wherefore the gods may know — namely palpable 
aids ? The majority of men will hold off as long as possible 
from personal danger to life ; and in the fight but few volun- 
tarily withstand the temptation to seek protection in the cover 
of the ditch they are crossing ; the few merit the highest 
praise, they are heroes of the fatherland. The remaining 
number obey ultimately only necessity ; that is discipline and 
the superiority of their leader’s nature. Even in wars where 
the motive thereof has struck the mass of the host, and more 
or less inspired it with passion, one will do well to keep hold 
of that fact. Then one knows what the generality of men can 
give, of themselves ; and how much must be forced from them. 
But this forcing is made very difficult by the new weapons, and 
often quite impossible, because in its most effective shape it 
presupposes closed formations, which are no longer capable 
of employment on open battleground. For, as is later 
expounded, the flattened trajectory, the great range and 
penetrating power of small-bore rifles, as well as the extra- 
ordinarily enhanced effect of Artillery projectiles, prohibit 
closed formations of every shape on open country from about 
1,500 metres down. Where the land permits their use, how- 
ever, one will have to retain them, and possess herein the surest 
means of bringing the bodies of troops to the points where 
one wants them to be. Where that is not the case one must 
try to find a reasonable substitute for that which is no longer 
applicable in form. And herein the smokeless powder comes 
decidedly to our assistance! I have several times seen it 
happen that with powder that produces smoke, the thick 
smoke so impeded the view that one could recognise only in 
quite uncertain outlines bodies in close order 20-30 metres 
distant. In such cases — they were at the decisive stage often 
the rule — the closed formations no longer supported at all, or 
supported but little, the personal influence of the leaders. 
This must be taken seriously into consideration. It was then 
pretty much as if one found oneself in fog. With the smoke- 
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less powder this has changed; the leaders can always see 
their men, the men their leaders, unless special circumstances 
prevent, which does also happen. Now, in itself, the influence 
of the leaders on swarms was not, and is not, exactly nil in 
comparison with that on close formations ; but it was, and is, 
only smaller. However, the personal example can again be 
better seen since smokeless powder was introduced, for view is 
clearer. Besides this, there are still two means of strengthen- 
ing the leadership in the case of swarms. The first lies in the 
careful moral education of men and leaders ; the second in the 
multiplication of leaders. The former is practicable without 
more ado ; the latter would demand a multiplication in ]3eace 
of ofScers and non-commissioned officers. Now, though I 
do not believe that, by these things taken together, all disadvan- 
tages for the leaders of the swarms can be obviated, yet they are 
much diminished, and the corps preserves a certain fighting- 
power, while with closed formations that power would quickly 
vanish; for when these formations collapse, their fighting- 
power also is lost; but it seems to me beyond doubt that in 
presence of modern weapons, on open fighting-ground, 
closed formations must coUapse, even at long and medium 
ranges. 

If we keep in our eye the fact that as a rule the man puts 
himself into danger only when he is compelled, then the Tacti- 
cal formations must be such that compulsion can be exercised 
upon the generality. This was made most practicable by 
column Tactics, of modern as well as of old times, then by the 
line in close oi'der, and least by the line of skirmishers. 
Further, in the first-named one more easily attains a greater 
speed and accuracy in movement. 

The more spread out are the swarms, the more covered 
and hidden they lie in folds of the ground, so much the less 
possible are supervision and immediate exercise of compulsion, 
so much the greater is the trial of human weakness; and accord- 
ingly it is just here that a greater measure of direct compulsion 
becomes requisite. Here is involved a problem of Tactics. 
If one would make possible the exercise of compulsion, by 
falling back on closed formations, perhaps by causing the 
men mechanically to ‘ close together,’ we should be offering 
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unwarranted sacrifices for a principle, witlioiit making any 
improvement thereby. Thus the exercise of compulsion 
must find a substitute in the leaders being educated to greater 
activity, the men to greater attention. The task of the 
inferior leaders becomes harder thereby. They become the 
real supporters of the fire fight at all its stages. And the 
execution of their will must be more mental than mechanical ; 
the means for attaining this being education, training, 
schooling, and a common understanding among themselves, 
Tactical judgment, and the continuance and equability of 
training among the leaders. The Tactics of the present day 
appeal, during the execution of the combat, chiefly to the lower 
leaders, and to the capacities of each individual man. Here 
is its essence. Neither can stand high enough in morale, if 
they are not to dissolve in the fire too soon ; also, the former 
must be Tacticians much more than in earlier times, and the 
latter must be in a condition to always understand the 
Tacticians. For the shrapnel fire and detonating shells of the 
Artillery, pouring themselves like jets from a rose over the area 
of the fight, make columns and lines in close order inapplic- 
able at long ranges ; small-bore rifles prohibit them at medium 
and close ranges ; and, since Infantry and "Artillery will 
direct their fire knowing what they are about, besides always 
fighting in company, the column, and the line in close order, 
of every sort, remain excluded from the fighting on open 
ground. Line in close order ^ is in itself specially prohibited, 
by reason of its being a broader mark, and also its unhandi- 
ness. There remains only, as an unfavourable mark and the 
best formation for mobility under these conditions, the swarm 
in single rank. The swarms however must not be too large. 
And the limit best adapted for command might be units of 30 
men in S groups of 10 men apiece. 

Now we must consider that by use of this formation for 
combat the troops are as a rule very quickly* snatched away 
from control of the higher leaders, and, in many cases, at 
later periods of the fight, from that of the lower also. We 
have again to weigh the fact that the business is not the 
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giiidanee" of ' one, ■battalion, but the launching of brigades and 
drasions this no longer in Napoleonic, formation, tliOEgh 
indeed in the Napoleonic spirit. For great problems, and 
such are all conflicts about', the decisive points, can onlj^ be 
solved with masses. If it is to be possible to direct these,. 
, keeping them at least in a certain sense coherent,: then the 
leaders at the .head of them, must know what they, ought to 
do, what they wish to do. They must not take their measures 
till they have grounds in thorough reconnaissances ; but then 
they are responsible too for their decisions and orders. There 
must, therefore, be also complete clearness as to their powers. 

For it is only by reconnaissances that the leader can 
gather a notion of the adversary and form to himself an idea 
for fighting him. But this neither can nor ought ever to be 
left confided to the inferior leaders. It belongs exclusively to 
those above, and including, the brigade commander. Arrange- 
ment (forming up) and deployment are therefore the business 
of these only. In the execution of the combat the two classes 
of leadership, the superior and inferior, certainly share with 
one another ; but therein too it is chiefly the superior that is 
able to hit on adequate measures for timely bringing up 
supporting troops, for gaming an effective fire position, and 
for furnishing a further stage to attain superiority of fire. 
With the greatest proficiency and spontaneity on the part of 
the inferior leaders, it is not possible to recognise from the 
conduct of the firing-line of skirmishers what is the moment 
for bringing up supports. This cannot be contested by any 
one versed in war. In most eases, indeed, the fundamental 
requirement for it is wanting, namely, supervision. And 
ample supervision and consideration can exist only among the 
superior leaders ; therefore to them must the guiding autho- 
rity concede a corresponding sphere of operation in the 
execution of the combat also, if this is not to remain at the 
disposition of chance. For thus only can we reach the neces- 
sary degree of coherence of action — that is an organised 
combat by rhasses of skirmishers. 

It is quite erroneous to suppose that by this all spontaneity 
of the inferior leaders is cramped. They are, rather, merely 
preserved from arbitrary action in the fight. And it is only 
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by such means that the brigades can keep firmly to their 
allotted direction (areas) ; only so that army corps can 
reckon with divisional spheres of fighting; and the armies 
with those of army corps. These matters lie so simply before 
us that they really do not need many words. But if Ziige, 
companies, and battalions may be free to choose their 
direction (areas), ‘according to the country’ (cover), it can- 
not fail that beginning from below a pushing and displacing 
m ak e themselves felt, whose effect is visible up to the largest 
bodies. And that cause by itself neutralises and makes im- 
possible all superior guidance, although this is still responsible. 
One need only consider these things in the light of 
mechanics to reach the conclusion that all this ought not to 
occur. 

I go further, maintaining that in many cases the superior 
leadership vnll be in a position to most correctly, outside the 
deploying area, fix upon the principal fire station ; also to 
announce this before the deployment. Only in country quite 
impossible to see over wUl the superior leaders be less able to 
do this well than the inferior who are in front ; that is in all 
those cases where you have first to fight, that you may be 
able to see. To fix on an ‘ approximate fire station ’ is in 
thorough accordance, again, with the law of coherence, 
without annulling or curtaUing the spontaneity of the sub- 
ordinate leaders. Often, indeed, the spontaneity may reason- 
ably begin from acceptance of this ‘ approximate ’ fire station. 
And it consists almost exclusively in a perpetual ‘ correcting ’ 
of the approximate, up to the best possible fire station. This 
is actuality. From the moment of ‘ correcting ’ forward, 
guidance in front passes more and more into the hands of the 
inferior leaders ; the fighting area of the brigade being how- 
ever adhered to as strictly as possible. Only circumstances 
of special urgency permit any transgression of this, to right 
or left. 

With the ‘ correcting ’ coincides the increase of number of 
rifles ; that is, the moving of supports into the fire station 
that is really the chief one, until the superiority of fire is 
attained ; and the maintenance of this superiority in the 
station. That these are points where hardly any supervision 
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is possible^ except that of f:he superior leaders, probably no one 
will contest who has experience of war; consequently those 
leaders must concern themselves,- too, as to the time and 
circumstances for the supports to move up (approach of fire) - 
But more than this -one should not demand of them,, until the 
launching of properly drawn, up reserves becomes - the actual 
thing,. 

Doubtless the effect of the principal fire station will be 
better recognisable in front than by the superior leaders, who 
are further back ; and thus it is quite correct to say that the 
impulse for the seizure of the enemy’s position must originate 
in front. Still, a relation of mutual understanding between 
superior and inferior leaders ought to exist also at that point 
of time— that is, shortly before the decision. 

It will in many cases be impossible to fix it by estimate 
of time and space ; it will not be possible to maintain com- 
munications then between rear and front, to timely complete 
what one wants of resolves and of measures. At this stage 
the main point is left, rather, to the Tactical intuition of the 
inferior and superior leaders. But as to these difficulties 
there must be quite clear understanding. 

From this it follows that I am still, as I w’as before, an 
opponent of a so-called ^ normal attack/ although I am an 
unconditional defender of the fundamental principle of 
coherence in the method. The great importance is no new 
thing, of correctly determining the place and time for form- 
ing up, of gaining a timely survey over the area, and of hold- 
ing fast to it. The entire activity of leadership was still in 
1870-71 thought to rest only in the hands of the superior 
leaders. Actuality made this impracticable, and now arose 
Tactical embarrassment. The ^ normal attack ’ was sacrificed. 
The sacrifice was good. But coherence of method was also 
abandoned. This must be recaptured. 

Now, since small-bore rifles that carry far make it 
necessary to keep at a greater distance before the entry into 
the fight, this circumstance much enhances the difficulties of 
the leaders’ activity for the forming up, the line of direction 
of attack, and the introductory arrangements for expansion 
in breadth and depth (deployment). But then it is all the 
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more needful to Mfj upon definite settlements for the activity 
of the leaders in the higher ranks at these stages ! 

The higher leaders will be as far as possible and as early as 
possible to the front, and be furnished with sufficient mounted 
messengers, about 4~6 to each brigade commander. They will 
there have to overcome different ‘stages of uncertainty,’ con- 
tinually look to front and flank, and give orders to the rear. In 
this it cannot fail that under some circumstances the divisions, 
while far from the enemy, carry out their ‘ provisional ’ Tactical 
forming up just as was detailed, in the Introduction, for 
armies in respect to their deifioyment. Hence there will be 
often necessary a ‘ correcting ’ of the Tactical forming up, 
perhaps with an advanced guard action ; and this again 
demands certainty of marching in brigade bodies in close 
order. But, for this, we also find needful certainty in every- 
thing which is connected therewith ; and to this end we can- 
not do without either Column, or the Lines. For a transi- 
tion from the ‘provisional’ Tactical forming- up into the 
marching column no longer exists ; all ‘ corrections ’ must be 
carried out by the bodies of troops as formed up. But then, the 
regulation thereon must contain precepts just as decided as 
those concerning the maximum limit of the brigade in breadth 
(and depth), or those concerning the maximum distance of the 
supporting lines and of the point for drawing up the reserve. 

Within these maximum limits moves the activity of the 
brigade commander in the deployment, and in the execution 
of the combat* So a scheme for a normal attack could only 
arise if a battlefield presented everywhere the same conditions, 
if it had at all points the same character, and if the fight 
thereon had also. The great battles of the future will demand a 
space about 25'-30 kilometres square for the stages of forming 
up on both sides, deployment, and execution of the combat. 
So, important differences in country must come to light, and 
to adequately take account of them may lie principally within 
the sphere of the higher leaders ; but it is their problem. 

Certainly in the execution of the combat the troops arrive 
at a ‘ method of hordes ’ ; but, nevertheless, there can, or, 
just for that reason, there must, exist also definite precepts, 
because it is at all events more difficult to maintain coherence 
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in fighting than to beat into the head a ^ normal attach/ 
111 .place, of instructions which imperil coherence of action 
we want such as guarantee it. The distances of the siipport- 
ing lines may be' various, but the supporting detach- 
ments must 'within themselves be correctly deployed and 
correctly disposed one behind another. This the brigade 
commander only can bring about. Hence it follows that there 
must be put into his hands settled yet necessary powers 
for coherence of action, and that two brigades never are 
deployed quite alike and execute the combat in the same way ; 
consequently coherence in the method and normal attack 
are not the same thing. Scherff and his followers demand 
the former, and only their opponents construct out of that a 
mechanical normal attack. Here again has become evident 
how easily the letter may kill the spirit. 

I have repeatedly spoken of ^ correcting ' in relation to 
great and small matters. Though this new agent in Tactics 
present itself unconditionally as a result of modern weapons, 
I have never yet heard it emphasised. The new weapons en- 
hance uncertainty. Greater uncertainty compels to greater 
foresight, and this to every preparation being subjected to 
thorough reflection. Accordingly, no leader’s position can 
realise from the very first that degree of definitiveness, in 
modern Tactics, which it formerly could : that is, as a basis 
for its perception and arrangements. These bases cannot 
by any means be attained merely through seeing and recon- 
noitring ; but in many cases you must first fight. From 
this great relative uncertainty, w^hich lasts long, results the 
necessity for unintermittent ^correcting.’ It runs through 
the whole of higher and lower Tactics ; indeed neither are pro- 
perly anj^thing more than ‘ corrections from one case to 
another/ but those for the deployment of the brigade are 
founded on the areas for the pitched battle. Now it will 
most likely be admitted that ‘ corrections ’ of such sort relate 
to a special aim ; that consequently they must be made with 
conscious aim ; and that thus all the more must a coherent 
method subsist, which rests in the hands of the brigade com- 
mander, without detracting from the spontaneity of the 
inferior leaders in front. The brigade commander has the 
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function of * Tactical corrector,’ in miieli higher degree 
than this could formerly lie in the sphere of his authority. 
And no one else can solve the problem better and quicker 
than he; it is done by organisation of his brigade and 
bringing forward from that organisation such troops as the 
Tactical needs call for. Thus I consider the brigade com- 
manders as the great supports of leadership in the pitched 
battle ; yet on that account they will have to attribute the 
greatest importance to organisation, according to the circum- 
stances of each occasion. Now for the first time is fighting from 
depth the universal problem of leadership. The continual 
^ correcting ’ puts it in its just position, for ^ corrections ’ can 
be ordered and carried out from the rear principally. If a 
normal method would be wrecked already on the many diver- 
sities of the area of combat, we must not underestimate the 
difficulties which country develops for the coherent method. 
Under hostile Infantry fire it is well known every piece of 
cover exercises a strong attraction, and if this is to be over- 
come with real success the Tactician must regard all cover also 
from the point of view of the obstacle to simple advance and 
the hindering of the attack in the method of unity. I 
recall to notice the ravine at Mars la Tour and the hedge 
there, but, before all, St. Hubert, where a whole division 
crowded itself together, as regards the attraction of cover. 
I recall to notice the wire fences at Mars la Tour ; the hop- 
grounds of Worth ; the garden-like character of the neigh- 
bourhood of Orleans and of Le Mans, with countless scattered 
farmyards, houses and villages ; the multifarious enclosures, 
with hedges and walls, the channelled vineyards, and so on, 
as obstacles to movement. So anyone who, in the method of 
unity, always assumed connected lines of skirmishers would 
mistake its object and essence. Now if a country have quite 
short undulations, as at Worth and Beaune, it cannot fail that 
the- skirmishers’ conflict makes uneven progress within the 
brigade, that possibly a stoppage and transient retreat take 
place at one point, while at another the assailant maintains an 
advantage. But all this fails to invalidate the idea of unity, 
and must not be adduced as a sound objection to it. The 
method of unity is not applicable without initiative of the 
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siibordmate leaders. These two things belong to each other 
they are' only the different forms of ihe same act. It is the 
subordinate leaders who must come to assistance of the insuf- 
ficient insight of the higher ones ; they must be ever mindful of 
Tactical connection in the method of unity ; they often haye to 
keep the action' moving and bring it again into movement 
when it has come to a standstill, for such, measures can at 
the right time but seldom be ordered from above. For this 
method of unity the war of 1870-71 presents different ex- 
amples that are absolutely typical ; and this not only within 
the compass of brigades, but also within that of much larger 
bodies that belonged even to two and more army corps, 
though the details of carrying out may have here and there 
fallen short, more or less, of what one might wish. To them 
belong, for instance, the systematic way theXIth Army Corps 
fought at Worth and its co-operation with the Vth Army 
Corps, especially the breaking into Proschweiler with troops 
from four army corps while enclosing the enemy’s centre. 
To them belongs the co-operation at St. Marie aux Chenes, 
at St. Privat, and Loigny, between brigades of two army 
corps. In the first case it is the envelopment on two sides 
in combination with the frontal assault ; in the last two, as 
at Worth, the flank attack of brigades coherently employed 
becomes the impulse to the assault in front and to the 
coherent method of different army corps. A great example 
shows the opposite side : the conflict of the Vlllth, Yllth, and 
Ilnd Army Corps at the Mance Eavine ; while at the taking of 
St. Quentin the general does not attain the unity of action 
intended by him. Here and at the Mance Eavine the desired 
unity was not brought successfully into the action of the 
battle, because unity in the Tactical method w^as absent. 
Unity in the action of the battle presupposes, then, quite 
peremptorily, unity in the method of attack by the brigades ; 
and hence from the point of view of the guidance of the battle 
it is also necessary. Certainly events cannot be judged 
merely according to the Tactical phenomena, especially at the 
Mance Eavine. The example teaches, indeed, that the greatest 
imaginable agglomeration of troops, upon the fighting-space 
of a division at most, neither is a coherent method nor pro- 
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motes such ; because agglomeration like that no more permits 
a deployment for the fight. But supposing that in place of 
the commanders of the 15th and 13th Divisions and of various 
brigade commanders there had been men like Tresckov', 
Wittich, and Kottwitz, events at the Mance Eavine would 
have taken another course. Here three evils met: want of 
unity in the method of attack, incapacity of many superior 
leaders, and want of unity in the action of the battle. 

The companies and battalions which form the firing-line 
can no longer be regarded as subject to guidance of the 
superior leaders ; hence, for them, all these swarms are more 
or less lost ; they fight straight ahead only ! From this it 
follows that the higher leaders should apprehend clearly from 
the start what they can spare for the fire fight, and what 
they must keep back, either in order to give weight to that, 
for the decision, or to meet counter-strokes. Therefore a 
brigade can no longer make use of Lines in the traditional 
sense; but only lines, whereof the number, strength, dis- 
tances, and formations must of necessity be different according 
to circumstances. 

Extension has not the dangers its opponents say of it. 
For, 1st, as a rule the enemy is in no better case, except in 
prepared positions ; 2nd, Infantry and Artillery always fight 
along with one another ; 3rd, fire at 600 metres is already 
very effective. Now as far as the decision is concerned it is 
in many cases very possible indeed that at the later stage of 
the combat, even in open country, detachments in close order 
can be brought on, because with the adversary fighting-i^ower 
falls off from hour to hour. At such times a relatively small 
corps in close order may give the decision (La Tuilerie), 
which it would never have been possible to attain by fire. 
But from this it Mows again that the superior leadership 
must from the start adopt most vigorously the fire combat 
wijth Infantry and Artillery in order to attain superiority of 
fire. When this is won, then the decision in the future differs 
but little from that of former times, and for it there must 
remain reserves. Even attacks in front with an enveloping 
support must not be shunned ; however they must only be 
undertaken when superiority of fire is gained. 
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As a rule, tlie distance at the present day from the last 
fire station up to the assault will be considerably greater than 
before, and may amount to a distance seldom ' less than 
300 metres. The treatment of this matter is difficult as 
regards the onset. There have, indeed, been ' different 
onsets of 200-240 metres at one stretch, but the con- 
sequent exhaustion does not recommend them. Still harder 
than the solution of this physical problem is the discernment 
of the right moment for launching the reserve; and here lies 
the most difficult problem for the brigade commander. If it 
have not followed on as the state of the fight required, it will 
come too late in the attack and benefit nothing. Whether it 
can follow without losing its power beforehand is certainly in 
many cases again questionable. 

Now I proved, when analysing the example of attack 
furnished by the 38th Brigade, that fields of attack like that 
at Mars la Tour belong to the order of rarities and exceptions ; 
that, however, a coherent guidance of the Brigade with the 
(insufficient) Tactical formations of that time (company 
column with 80 metres front preponderating) was possible 
up to the contour-line 780 ; that the Brigade, while using the 
Tactical formations of that time, got to a distance of 150 
metres and less from the adversary, who was under cover, 
and even rushed forward so far as to become mixed up with 
him, who by reason of the gunpowder smoke becoming ever 
more opaque and resting heavy on the ground was finally 
quite lost to view, without the Brigade having up to that 
point become unfit for fighting ; and that if other brigades, 
as at St. Privat, had been at disposition its defeat would not 
have occurred. A general Tactical inquiry cannot, indeed, be 
restricted to the fight of one brigade, but it must extend 
to several occurrences which are enacted on a width of front 
of 12-15 kilometres and more. Since, however, fighting- 
grounds of this extent without cover are not to be assumed, hi 
will be a just presumption that the majority of Infantry will, 
until they reach the distance of 600 metres from the adversary, 
find more cover from the hostile fire than at Mars la Tour 
and St. Privat. How a brigade is to traverse that distance 
nobody can specify for every case and every corps. For the 
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determimng conditions, adversary, armament, adverse Tactics, 
and country are different in each individual case. The solu- 
tion, rather, must still be left to the intelligence of the 
brigade commander, in combination with the spontaneity of 
the siibordinate leaders. 

Though these reflections are based on psychology, actuality 
and experiences, yet they do not justify us in setting up any 
law which is valid for all cases, and to which we must hold 
fast under all circumstances. They must not be regarded as 
more than aspects which it is the business of the Tactician to 
manipulate. The best Tactical doctrines, principles, and 
forms, in injudicious hands, and without the motive power of 
the will, remain a dead thing, which should be put in a 
drawer. Where they are to be employed, and where devia- 
tions from them can and must be made, is not possible to be 
determined but by individualising leadership and by military 
endowments (ability). But the fundamental principle of all 
Tactics, to strive for dominion over individual bodies in the 
sense of coherence, remains as it was correct whether distant 
and mass fire be used or not, and on this groundwork 
must rest the things laid down by regulation. We shall 
not always succeed, but we must seek to recover guidance 
when lost, for only those troops conquer who can be led. So 
the fire fight of the present day makes very high claims on the 
efficiency of the individual man, and on the leaders of many 
men. And the majority will fall short of those claims, as in 
the case of all things strange. 

But it is matter for thought that, according to the official 
account, the Congressists in 1891 at Placilla caused the 
Second Line to follow the First in close order at 500 
metres.^ 

As concerns movement, halts in the advance must as far as 
possible be avoided, for they are the nails in the coffin of 
sound Tactics. The French Infantry still to-day carries out 
its movements at the double, without intermission, till the 
object of the exercise is reached ; and Cissey’s Division was 

* Particulars : Die Entseheidungskampfe im chiknischen Burgerkriege 
iBgi Vienua, Eeichswelir 1892, and Hugo Kunz, Ber BUrgerkrieg in CMkj 
Leipsic, 1892, F. A- Brockhans. 
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.able . to timely interpose at Mars la Tour against tlie S8tb 
Brigade only, because in marching it made alternating use of 
the double. Now the soldier must as a rule carry his fiekl- 
equipment, and when he does so movements at the double .are 
I very difficult and involve great exertion ; further, a regular 

double also produces disturbance and exhaustion of the 
physical powers. I am therefore against use of the double 
in the case of small handy bodies on the method that has 
been proposed, and that in all zones of fire. On the other 
hand, every corps must, all the more at the present day, be 
able to move quickly. Only we must not produce undue hurry, 
as at Mars la Tour, by starting a rapid step which is more 
running than walking, uses up lungs and muscles, and brings 
men ^ pumped ’ against the adversary. 

After the war of 1864 General v. Moltke published a 
work : * Kemarks on the Influence of Improved Firearms on 
■; the Fight,’ ^ in which, among other things, it is said : ^ We 

I may assume that at a range of i mile^ (not quite 1,900 

^ metres) columns in close order under fire of a rifled battery 

; cannot hold out. The adversary is compelled to deploy, and 

^ finds protection only in the scattered formation and in move- 

ment.’ 

It is there further said, concerning fire from breechloaders : 
' Under ordinary conditions and in the bataille ram/ie the 
decision would not rest with fine shooting, but with mass 
fire at those ranges where the unavoidable errors of estima- 
tion become harmless.’ 

Who in 1865 thought of the perfecting of firearms of 
Infantry and Artillery that has been reached to-day in all 
hosts of the great European States? This was already in 
1870 in the Infantry such that, under conditions like 
those at Mars la Tour and St. Privat, its mass fire pro- 
duced, at a range almost equal to that of the Artillery, a 
material effect that was sensible and a moral effect thal 
w’as great; and in future this will be the case still more. 
That had of necessity an extended influence on ^ formation ’ 
and ^movement.’ But the 'scattered formation’ must not 

^ Berlin: Mittler di: Son, 1865. 

® {Le. the Gera} an qnarter-miie. — TbanslatobJ 
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degenerate to impossibility of guidance; the ‘movement’ must 
not become a hunt ; and ‘seeking cover’ must not become 
a theory which paralyses will, initiative, expression of force, 
makes personal example an impossibility, and surrenders 
Tactics to license. The newer firearms of the Infantry are 
in general less calculated for fine (buirs-eye) shooting than 
for flat shooting ; that is we have striven for and attained 
the greatest possible fire-swept area, and the fire is operative 
not only at short but also at long ranges. Count Moltke’s 
sentences, therefore, have with time gained in validity. But 
when another clear spirit (Captain May, who fell at Amiens) 
said in 1869 that rifles with flattened trajectories would as a 
consequence allow the possibility of shooting with horizontal 
aim and with effect, he reaped scorn and hostility.^ Upon 
this were also, in part, founded his Tactical proposals, which 
have in the meantime passed over into practical life. 

The defender, if the choice of position remain in his 
hands, will take one with large expanses for fire; but he 
cannot always succeed in this, on account of the adversary 
preventing it. Now we have seen in the case of Vionville — 
Mars la Tour that it was attainable for the defender, even under 
circumstances of surprise. And thus Tactics must always 
reckon with fire at long ranges; and the endeavour of the 
assailant must be directed to reduce its effect by adroit 
advance and quick movement, while the Infantry, thrown 
forward to the fire fight and gradually reinforced, acting with 
the Artillery, engages the adversary, shakes and shatters him. 
I consider the advance by rushes can only be performed 
where there are many leaders and small detachments, and at 
short ranges. I do not believe that where these preliminary 
conditions are absent a body of men can successfully be made 
to execute more than three rushes. How far do we get with 
it ? Where lies the limit for commencement of the rushes ? 
1 do not believe that a considerable body can, while fighting 
on the method by rushes, at the same time preserve coherence. 

^ The idea of the horizontal aim does not, indeed, originate ^Yith May. 
Already in the Revolutionary wars the French generals brought it into practice, 
because they had observed that in the excitement of the conflict the horizontal 
aim is one of the few things that the man is able to attend to in shooting. 
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I do not believe in the possibility of accomplishing fire 
and movement as exhibited in the ‘ rush tactics.’ I do not at 
all believe in it where such scope is allowed the inferior leaders 
in ‘ choice of ground ’ as has been done in the regulations, 
this enticing them into license. I consider these Tactics the 
outcome of the study. I would sooner resolve to let the 
whole Infantry, in lines in single rank, crawl ‘ on all-fours ’ ; 
in this way one would at least get on. It must, at all events, 
be permitted within the brigade to make use of all means 
which render possible an approach to effective ranges. 
Disparities and ridiculous things must not furnish any 
ground of impediment. How much that appears on the 
battlefield would be ridiculous if it were not so serious ! But 
from this now we ought not to conclude that the whole 
Infantry must be drilled to go always recklessly on to a range 
of 600 metres ; that would be a ruinous scheme. Bather, it 
must vindicate the principle of keeping ‘ at one stretch ’ as 
far as possible. This principle only attained its full vitality by 
the acceptance on principle of the open line in single’ rank. 
In actuality losses will specify the moment where a halt must 
be made, so as to work one’s way on to shorter distance from 
there by rushing or creeping. Above all, I believe that the 
‘ attack by rushes ’ robs from the spirit of attack much of its 
decision and animation. This ‘sophistical dealing with 
country ’ must develop pedants ; vivacity must suffer by it ; 
and he who asserts the impossibility of carrying an attack 
through to effective range ‘ at one stretch ’ is thinking more 
of the drill-ground than the battlefield. On the latter we 
require besides all moral levers. An attack in grand style has in 
it something extraordinarily elevating ; it carries one away with 
it ; the ‘ rush tactics ’ are absolutely denuded of this influence. 
These are not even tested. Of the former we at least know 
what may be expected of it. The Oongressists are said to 
have advanced by rushes at Placilla ; yet I cannot believe it*. 
This advance assumes a Tactical school, which with the 
troops, many of whom had only served 2-3 weeks, cannot 
have existed. The assertion is also contradicted by the 
arrangements for the attack, according to which the reserve 
followed in close order at 500 metres, and the First Line 
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•was not allowed to fire till at 400 metres (at Plaeilla). 
Tli-as tlie same Tactical phenomena appeared that are ob- 
served in the case of all troops like Militia.^ If the Congress- 
ists did conquer, it was due to the better leadership, to the 
superior armament, and to the adversary. But there is no 
doubt that opening fire late had come to light as a necessary 
result of the experiences of Coneon, in order to prevent 
running out of ammunition again. Nevertheless the object 
was not attained.® In general 150-200 cartridges per man 
had been fired off in 2-3 hours on both sides. That the 
better weapon produced also better fire results is taught by 
the specifications. According to them, the Balmacedists lost 
at 0oncon20, at Plaeilla 30 per cent., the Congressists 10 and 16 
per cent, respectively. On the whole, the Tactics on the side 
which was better armed consisted herein : advance of skir- 
mishers at one stretch up to 400-800 metres without firing, 
here opening fire, the reserve following at 500 metres. No 
admissible conclusion can be drawn from this, for Balmaceda’s 
host was of very little value. 

As regards the commencement of fire on the side of the 
assailant, I cannot alter my views in consequence of the small- 
bore rifle. That one apprehension which relates to running 
out of ammunition is, indeed, diminished by the fact that the 
man now carries with him 150 cartridges, instead of 100, 
which he did up to 1890, but even that does not preserve us 
from the danger of ammunition consumption, to which 
enticement is offered by the magazine rifles. Now, although 
the later commencement of fire does not protect the corps 
from running out of ammunition, yet it is a further means to 
reduce this danger. To the later opening of fire I am 
further determined by the circumstance that early commence- 
ment of fire is the greatest enemy of all vigorous pressing 
forward. I am self-evidently leaving out of the question those 
cases where volleys can be employed. So, if specially favom-- 
able results are not to be expected, we do better to abstain 

“ [An arbitrary ■view ; of . p. 324. The Tactical capacities of Militia obviously 
may vary as much as nationalities (lo.— Tbansiatob.] 

See the accounts of Tel Canto and Komer in the writings before 
named. 
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from it, ..to try to get forward under cover,' preserve our 
ammunition, and take' up the fire combat at those ranges 
from which, we may anticipate an adequate Tactical result due 
to the shooting performances of the rifle ; that is, as a rule, 
4. 600 metres. The cases where fire at longer ranges may be 

I of value will not belong to the class of exeeptions ; but in 

I , general the assailant will have to press forward to about 600 

f metres, for from here onward the Infantry will come quickest 

to a superiority of fire. If the advocates of distant fire 
; recommend the fire fight already at 1,200 metres with pro- 

I gressive strength, this may under some circumstances have 

utility. But to assume it as a rule would mean to depress 
extraordinarily the Infantry’s power of attack, and to diminish 
, and endanger its whole fighting-power for later stages. The 

partisans of distant fire (over 1,000 metres) are at the same 
time those, as a rule, who do not think much of the effect of 
Artillery, and, even though they do not say it, still live in the 
quiet conviction that the Infantry wull do the business alone. 
They are Infantry Tacticians, but — no Tacticians ; for these 
must always have in view the three arms. 

If, again, it were wished to fix 600 metres on principle as 
the point for opening fire, one would thereby forego several 
advantages the weapon possesses which are of a material and 
moral nature. To use a rifle that up to 1,000 metres renders 
quite remarkable results in hits, in the same way as one 
which possesses this property up to 400 metres only would 
certainly be preposterous. 

Precisely in our host there exists an excessive confidence M 
the Infantry by itself. In the battle it is no longer the chief 
arm at all stages up to the decision; without Artillery it often 
is able neither to get forward nor to hold its ground ; it is 
therefore thrown on the Artillery for resource, and this again 
on the Infantry, For by the great perfecting of the gun, pro- 
jectile, training, and so forth, the Artillery has advanced with 
giant strides. The Artillery, in consequence of the smokeless 
powder and the enhanced effect of the projectile, has become 
more independent, and more capable of resistance. And it can 
now, without embarrassing the Infantry of its own side, 
execute the combat till immediately before the decision; 
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whereas often in 1870-71 the troops of its own side 
were put into considerable danger from its firing over their 
heads. Having always an open view, it can always see, always 
aim, always observe, and better hit. For the same reason only 
has the guidance of fire become possible which answers to higher 
demands ; so that its fire can be united against the decisive 
points, a thing impossible before. And certainly experiments 
and experiences must not yet be held as concluded. On all 
these grounds the fire fight at long ranges must, as a rule, be 
committed to the Artillery. Naturally exceptions will here 
appear. And the Infantry must give up the belief that it can 
by itself furnish the introduction of the battle, the execution 
and decision of it. That belief has cost us bitter lessons and 
many men also, and against breechloaders it j)roduced little 
result or none at all. If also one take a view of all the 
greater fights against the French Imperial host, 1870, then 
one finds it was only at Sedan that the Artillery was through- 
out utilised in a way that was about adequate to modern 
Tactics. There its fire shattered the adversary, and it was 
possible, trusting to the effect of it, for the Infantry to be 
reserved. 

At Worth, Vionville and Gravelotte our Infantry was 
generally brought into action too early, and the Artillery too 
late. But even then (Illrd A. at Yionville and Guard at 
St. Privat, Vllth and Vlllth at Gravelotte) the Artillery was 
the real supporter of the fire fight at long ranges, as soon as 
it came massed on the scene. Further, its operation under 
the very unfavourable conditions at Vionville and St. Privat 
was of conspicuous general importance for Tactics, and of in- 
calculable effect for the situation of the Infantry of the Illrd 
and of the Guard Corps. The Infantry, then, must commit 
distant fire as a rule to the Artillery. 

An Artillery which only commences fire with the launching 
of the principal forces of the Infantry cannot have shaken 
the adversary up to that moment of time when ruin is brought 
on the Infantry by delay, and when the Infantry must seek to 
bring about the' decision as soon as possible. To-day this is 
still more a law than it was, because, according to human 
calculation, the consequence of enhanced fire effect will be, 
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.periiapSj . that the decis.ion will oecur, under some eirciim- 
staneesi more quickly than before. For a well-direeterl fire 
.from Artillery and Infantry together will not be endured now 
by. any corps for so long a time as it formerly could be. There- 
. fore let us deploy the Artillery as soon as practicable and as 
strong as possible. If it succeed in coming thus into position 
without being fired at, and in opening fire itself sooner than 
the adversary does, a principal part of the work is already 
done. So all efforts must be directed to that. Certainly 
every Artillery at the present day requires that, from the 
beginning, Infantry be thrown forward about 5-600 metres, 
if it is not to be already hindered by the hostile Infantry 
fire from taking any active part in the combat. 

What form in each particular ease is assumed by tbe 
leadership of the troops of the rear lines depends on the 
situation, and in this one will not be able to forego exact 
points of direction, and observation of the areas prescribed. 
If the fighting-ground be clear the distances of the lines must 
increase; if it be better furnished with cover, one may 
diminish them in accordance with the degree in which the 
approach is so covered. On clear ground, however, one can 
have no longer any other choice than opened lines in single 
rank with considerable distances between them. Now, since the 
greater shooting-performance of the rifles makes the fighting- 
line of skirmishers also more capable of resistance, the dis- 
tance between Lines may be enlarged without danger. 
But, nevertheless, the need always remains for exercises, in 
the country, of considerable bodies in close formations ; 
especially in traversing woods one must hold to Tactical 
connection. In battles a great part is played by woods. I 
mention only that of Maslowed and the Bois des Geniveaux. 
And their employment for approaching under cover, as was 
done by the 27th Brigade at Problus, will in future probably 
be of more frequent occurrence. There is, then, opportunity 
to get advantage from closed formations and to overwhelm 
the adversary with a smothering fire at comparatively close 
quarters. Precisely that which the 27th Brigade did at 
Problus to veil its approach is, under similar circumstances, 
practicable in future despite the small-bore rifle. 
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Again, breaking the connections of the troops must as far as 
possible be preYeiited. Only we must not mistake that mixing 
up inside a given area, which is inseparable from the combat 
by masses of skirmishers, for the dispersal in different 
directions while fighting-areas are being crossed, whereby 
fragments of different bodies, without any coherent aim, 
come into confusion. This circumstance, indeed, is chiefly 
connected with the question whether the divisions and 
brigades are up to strength ; at any rate, care must always 
betaken to provide an adequate reserve. For he who has 
seen the condition of troops which have been unsuccessfully 
engaged will grant that the best rifles in the hands of men 
physically exhausted and morally spent are no better than 
none at all. In 1870, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and even army corps, were hurled in confusion ; at 
the first shot everyone rushed forward, as if the shot an- 
nounced that moment when no more orders need be observed, 
and no more need be given. Commanders of battalions, 
regiments, brigades had, for whole hours, not a man left 
under their control ; the soldier regularly fought the battle. 
Generals of division had not a company at their disposal — 
even in defeat — since their brigades were crumbled up on the 
most heterogeneous points. Generals in command still re- 
mained at the head of two or three small, melted-down 
battalions, while, in front, fate hung on a thread by the hour. 
In such Tactics we only find lieutenants and soldiers neces- 
sary ; with these, however, no great finale is attained. But 
that always requires the superior leadership that knows what 
it is about; the launching and guidance of masses with 
reference to a specified end ; and, within these general 
boundaries, a coherent method on the part of the Infantry 
brigades. 

At the capture of the enemy’s position, the chief dis- 
tinction that will become evident between present and former 
times will be that its distance is greater from the last fire 
station. But whoever has viewed, for instance, the fields of 
action of Kissingen and Worth, will say to himself that, in 
many cases, the same phenomena as here must recur in the 
combat for the key of the position ; thus, that it is possible to 
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get on to a grange of 80 and 100 metres. , Especially is tlie 
capture of Froscliweiler typical for the leading of the reserve 
ill rear, (Starkloffs Wirtemberg Brigade), the impulse to, the 
assault, mixing of the troops of 4 arm.y corps in the place taken 
by storm, blit also the rapidity with which they were again 
assembled. This example contains simply all doctrines ; and 
thus fo.r a snccessfni attack one need refer only to it. It is 
.nearly approached amo,ng examiiles of great situations by the 
attacks on St. Privat (north), Loigny, and' St. Quentin.; yet, 
in future, the last storm will have to be directed rather 
against artificial keys to positions, than localities. But this 
does not alter the principles for'- the 'performance. 

Attacks that turn out ill will only seldom, fi,ncl their nearest 
halt with Infantry in , rear, but alm'ost exclusively with the 
Artillery. On this ground I, am opposed to accompanying by 
'Artillery the Infantry attack. Changes of position, because 
they are ' early seen, .must be avoided as much as possible. 
Apart from .morale, no other reason appears .also for accom- 
'pa.iiyin,g it; ,for .the , 2 lrtillery, on account of the smokeless 
powder, is on the one hand. restricted to remain in , an effective 
position, and the improvement in- , the . principal, projectile 
(shrapnel) permits a great' effect at su.ch ranges that it be- 
comes now needless to accompany the' Infantry attack. 
Nevertheless it may, in. particular cases, ' be usefiiL The 
rapid occupation of the . stormed' ■..position ,,by ' Artillery is, 
however, of itself prohibited ' on. many grounds. ,. 

For the Cavalry, a fine prospect of successful results may 
be offered by that moment when an Infantry attack is re- 
pelled, especially if the Cavalry break forward from behind 
cover (St. Quentin). This is taught also by various oecui*- 
rences at Vionville. The Cavalry must, then, for such cases 
try to' find iavourahle points for forming up. A' fortunate 
Infantry attack enhances the successful results, as Placilla 
teaches us, to immeasurable degree. From this example* 
there is much to be learnt. 
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IV. Op ihb Moral Education op the Corps 

To recognise the Tactically ripe moment is not always easy. 
The adversary may deceive us therein, as he did, for instance, 
at Vionville and Gravelotte ; and other causes may lead us to 
ourselves make mistakes therein. Then the troops must hold 
out, for every piece of ground won must on principle be 
maintained, and in this is exhibited the moral efficiency 
of the corps. At St. Privat the Guard held out 3 hours 
under the devastating fire; certainly it had no counter- 
attack to resist. The 38th Brigade, which was without 
support from other Infantry and without sufficient Artil- 
lery, held out for 30 minutes at 80-160 metres from the 
enemy. With this I oppose those who assert, ‘ no corps holds 
its ground under grazing fire, it either presses forward or 
backward.’ That is a ruinous doctrine, especially to-day, 
when grazing fire begins already at 600 metres. By it 
indeed the demand must, in greater or less degree, come to 
be made upon every Infantry that it hold out; otherwise a 
fight would truly be inconceivable except outside the grazed 
zone ! But I doubt the possibility of a superiority of fire, 
which shall bring about the decision, being won at more than 
600 metres. 

Then losses must come into the bargain ; and the corps 
must in peace be prepared by education to bear these with 
resolution, for this strength of mind is the most valuable 
thing in the man, and in the inferior leadership. Its develop- 
ment forms the field of psychological education of the troops 
in peace ; only one must here guard against taking for 
the essence externals, such as smart manual exercise, firm 
steps, loud answers, &c,, and against drawing conclusions as 
to the moral efficiency of a regiment because it comes on the 
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scene : exMbitmg these qualities. A corps' moral efficiency is 
less the result of practical exercises than it is of mstruction, 
directed with understanding and wisdom. 

Now the 88th Brigade used in part, at that time, the 
most dangerous Tactical formations; yet it pressed forward 
impetuously till it mixed with the enemy. What does the 
example teach ? That, before everything, the inward (psy- 
chical) ^ education of the corps must be fostered, because it 
outweighs all else, and to it I ever come back again. 

No occurrence of the last wars can be placed beside the 
death-defying Mow of the 38th Brigade. 

Kottwitz' Brigade at Loigny and Skobeleff's attack in 
the third battle of Plevna come near to that instance, hut do 
not reach it, because on both occasions the general conditions 
were more favourable for the assailant. 

The deed of arms ended with a terrible defeat, but it is 
instructive in so far as it shows what spirited regiments can 
perform. 

And, passing to the material side : if the greatest military 
fame consisted in loss, the 38th Brigade would have a claim 
to it. Of all German troojps, it suffered the greatest losses 
under fire in absolutely the shortest time in comparison with 
other bodies. From the psychical (moral), as from the 
material and Tactical point of view, therefore, the event is 
equally peculiar and remarkable. 

Many small bodies in close order are harder to 
direct than few large ones. It is still more difficult to do 
what will, however, be the rule ; that is, to direct brigades 
that fight entirely as skirmishers. The unmistakable in- 
convenience for the superior guidance must be so far as 
possible removed by high Tactical culture of the leaders and 
moral education of the men. 

If the influence of the superior leaders within the range 

^ [ Seelische (psychische). It is hard to find any adjectival form which ex* 
presses better than ‘inward’ the apparent meaning of the whole context. 

* Spiritnal,’ with its religious implications, appears somewhat too specific ; and 

* mental,’ though perhaps including all, hardly indicates with precision the 
points the author insists on. Later he uses the _ phrase psychiscJten {moral- 
ischen)^ as if each of these words In some degree expressed the meaning he 
desired. — TBAHSidToa. 
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of deyastating fire is of compulsion a restricted one, in what, 
then, can we find compensation for this deficiency ? I have 
for that assigned already : 

1st. Careful and thorough training of the man as a 
skirmisher, and in shooting ; 

2nd. Development in the skirmisher of the feeling of 
self-reliance, consequent upon confidence in the weapon and 
in the thorough training ; 

8rd. A higher Tactical qualification in leaders in all 
inferior ranks ; 

4th. Multiplication of the inferior leaders ; 

5th. Before going into the fight, clear and distinct orders 
to all ofiicers, down to the captains, as to the object ; and the 
effort to prevent confusions of idea during its course. Yet 
all these demands are of a purely mechanical kind, or they 
appeal only to the powers of the understanding ; and if both 
of these fail to respond they remain without avail. There- 
fore endeavour must be made to preclude a failure of them, 
and the means are found only in the realm of So 

far as the officers are concerned, one need hardly indeed refer 
to this, because they are ail more or less filled with an 
idealism for which they sacrifice everything. However this 
does not suffice, but we must strive to attain in the mass of 
fighters also an idealism, at least to a certain degree. If in 
the case of people that have a higher development and 
powerful natures (officers) this may have very different 
causes, in the case of the man the most natural causes must 
be observed. These are power of faith, national feeling, love 
of fatherland, love for the corps. Upon these four domains, 
as a foundation, the whole education of the man must be 
systematically built up, so that the man learns to dis- 
tinguish between virtues and infirmity. But that is not easy, 
because the rank and file are at very different points of 
•development in training, sentiment, and civilisation, and it 
demands, besides, time, patience, and affection from the officers. 
So it will be necessary to strike particular roads to this end, 
according to what the troops are, and seize means to enlarge 
the conceptions of the man through instruction, to stimulate 
and enhance his receptivity for what is lofty ; in short we 
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niiist ' morally edncate him, in which process regard must be 
:had always to , the extension of his powers of understaiiding. 
The means of making progress in each department consist, 
;first . of all, ill awakening in the. men delight, love, effort and 
joy in the calling, enlightening their niiderstanding upon the 
sublime problems to which they are called, and strengthening 
their hearts with the numerous instances where' these problems 
have been apprehended by the fatherland’s heroes, with 
marshaFs ■ baton and with rifle, who have given their lives 
therefor. This can always be done. For it there is in the 
military life opportunity to be found everywhere, even in 
practical exercises, by interweaving and minutely depicting 
this or that example. The chief matter will, indeed, have 
to be mastered in the instruction ; and this will only be done 
by officers who understand how to render, by speech or re- 
presentation, something rational and engaging on the subject. 
For, as much as can be herein attained by skilful officers, so 
much can be spoilt by those unskilled, because feeling is very 
sensitive and requires careful and delicate treatment. While 
in this way powers of understanding and feeling are awakened, 
a kind management, from which the man comes to feel that 
he is getting benefit, must be employed to stimulate ambition. 
For we need this for everything, and ^always, and the whole 
education must rest on the conception of honour. In it the 
endeavour and the life of the soldier must be merged. The 
soldier must not be able to separate his own honour from that 
of the corps, the host, and fatheidand. It is ever the sensi- 
bilities for pride and shame which, precisely in the case of 
soldiers, because with them everything is transacted in public, 
become of so great moral influence on the whole character of 
the host and its conduct in the battle. And no day should 
pass without the officers reflecting on this and acting accord- 
ingly. True, some of the rank and file are still to-day 
' indolent ’ in Frederick’s sense ; but the majority are indeed . 
susceptible of a superior and noble view of the duties of their 
calling. This must be made the most of by wisdom and 
energy, and in this matter hours of instruction are more 
remunerative than days of soul-killing drill, though I should 
not like to see sacrificed one jot of smartness. Now, even 
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though the taste for what is lofty and heroic is far from 
creating heroes, yet it puts the means at hand of working on 
the men’s pride and shame, after awaking and refining this 
taste. Thus we are able to animate their feeling of honour, 
their power of will, and the consciousness of responsibility 
before Grod and men, before the king, fellow-citizens, and 
indeed towards their family and their own property and 
belongings. For that there are sufficient means to be found ; 
but, since the enumeration and discussion of them does not 
properly come into this work, I pass oyer that and proceed. 

If the ‘soldier can be made susceptible to honour, pride, 
and shame, then courage also can to a certain degree be 
instilled by education. There are, indeed, examples in history 
where even natures not of themselves courageous have, by 
reason of injuries to their honour, risen to heroic resolve, to 
great energy, and devoted and notable courage ! But one 
always observes that they were men who had a belief, however 
singular this may have been in the special case. And so I 
hold the conviction that a careful moral education finds ex- 
pression in every corps on the battlefield ; that only with a 
corps which is susceptible to noble emotions can one satisfy 
the claims which the modern fire fight makes on the men. 
Other means at least do not exist. So we must make our 
whole training and education dependent upon this. And if I 
took trouble in exploring my own nature, to recognise that 
the soldier’s courage can be educated, I do not understand 
why that should not also be possible in the case of men of 
greater position. 

The same result will not be attained with all. With a 
part, nothing of the whole education of peace time will last on 
the battlefield. It is the class of the brutes. With another 
part, will and weakness will be in conflict with one another, 
and the conflict will end in favour of the latter. The third 
^ p^rt, the smallest, will stand the test. It is the result of the 
inborn attributes and the further education by school, family, 
house and society. It is the heart of the corps, and its com- 
bination with the officers will succeed in ^ causing ’ also the 
second class ‘to fire the rifle.’ So the bad phenomena 
which the fight of the swarm brings about for human nature 
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are .certainly not misjudged ; but it' would be faulty to reject , 
tbe metbod of fighting for the reason that they do exist.- We 
must only demand that everyone know exactly the weaknesses 
and the dark sides of' his -calling ; the officer, those of his 
Tactics, in order to co'unteract them with understanding. In 
Tactics they will never be entirely done away with,' for that 
would mean doing away with the human being. Besides, 
there are spirited men everywhere. Nature does not for them 
make choice of any special class of men, and leadership ought 
to correspondingly honour them where they show themselves. 
That strengthens the military spirit, and exercises a stimiiiat- 
iiig influence on all well-disposed natures. 

Every fighting-ground requires its special measures ! 
Obstacles of every kind make themselves felt, and produce 
interruptions, dislocations, and irregularities. To overcome 
these, and, amid the crowd of determining conditions that 
cannot be foreseen, to keep one’s eyes open and clear for the 
methods that lead to Tactical superiority, is the aim of the 
high Tactical culture of the leaders. And herein first appears 
the difference between mechanism and understanding of the 
situation : indeed, the value of the personality, which ever 
remains the principal thing. 

One may take what innovation one likes, and choose any 
domain of knowledge that bears on it. The man in the use 
of the novelty easily overshoots the mark, and thereby inflicts 
on himself more or less sensible wounds. Mind runs ahead 
of the essence (speculative theory) ; and experience, first, be- 
comes the school of instruction which teaches what advan- 
tages the new contains. Nothing, indeed, except war can 
offer this experience in full degree. However, in peace much 
can be done so as to be prepared, if the innovations be fol- 
lowed up with understanding, and without prejudice for prin- 
ciples. But in no domain do mistaken speculations incur 
such fatal retribution as in that of Tactics, and therefore one - 
should exercise more forethought here than anywhere else. 

When one of the greater hosts introduced weapons for 
distant shooting, others, vieing with it, were unable to stay 
behind. They were obliged to tread the path of progress. 
Points of view of morale^ which are always the most important 
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in the conflict, themselves dictated this. Only, it must not 
be overlooked that the great thing is not the shot, but the 
man who shoots. And, in the majority, this man remains, 
despite higher cultivation and higher moral position, the 
same, as regards natural egoism and an equally comprehen- 
sible indolence. Hence, too, that corps only will conquer 
which is led. That this leadership in many circumstances 
costs more sacrifices than of old is certain. He who falls dies 
for the fatherland, for his calling, and also for his egoism — 
this time a noble one. 

In war, that which is highest must be sought in the 
Psyche. On it must be constructed the principles of fight 
and the points of view for culture and leadership. Using them 
in combination with experience, we shall then reach right 
ideas. The assailant comes early enough to the point where 
every rule is shattered, its place being taken by irregularity ; 
and in the chaos, which is inevitable before, in, and after the 
decision, must stand the man above irregularity and confusion ; 
he must still be able to evince his will-power directed by 
understanding, to bend again to his authority as many as may 
be of the liberated forces, which to bring forwm'd under 
leadership is the other side of the difficult problem. If these 
men command in the combat, then our colours will flutter, as 
they did before, on a captured height. But endeavour must 
always be made to diminish those many accidents of the fight 
which can never be entirely obviated. If, on the other hand, 
you wish to remove the fight into the night, so as to elude 
the moral and material effect, you regularly induce those 
accidents; and this must be opposed by every person of 
understanding. 

I have repeatedly propounded to myself the question as 
to the ground of our philosophy of loss. Does it find its 
foundation in the fact that we no longer look at things with 
pK>per view? or have we become weaklings in comparison 
with our progenitors? or is the better human material of 
the modern hosts the cause of the outcry that always 
occurs after a battle ? or is it, finally, the moral effect of the 
breechloaders which has set so many springs in movement ? 

In regard to these points many hypotheses can be set up. 
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I forego doing, so because we already suffer Irom an excess of 
them. Only so much is sure, that a certain degree of. cixilisa- 
tion at once creates e.ffeminacy and strengthens the egoism 
.which grows up in comfort or strives after good-living, 
whereby manly power and devotion are restricted ; it is sure 
also that the deafening fire of breechloaders exercises, on the 
immense majority, an overpowering moral impression. One 
sees, then, that the chief part of warfare at the present day 
falls Tactically as much into the sphere of the will as it has 
always Strategically resided there. 

For those who should upbraid me with having fallen into 
psychological reveries from psychological demands that were 
justified, I have a short answer : ‘ Let everyone consider that 
all which we possess and rejoice in comes from a long life of 
suffering of our progenitors. They have given us much, all. 
They require just so much from us. They gave us the body, 
and protected it ; and fashioned and united our soul. They 
demand also our body and soul for themselves. However 
freely we move our wings, as individuals, to these creditors 
are we responsible for the use of our powers, equally 
whether fate, as a gentle master, peacefully give us our 
own way, or whether it call upon both, body and soul, 
with authorised monition.’ The status of soldier, which does 
not form the school of virtue, is not fulfilling its position in 
the state, and the unintermittent fostering of all ethical pro- 
perties of the men does in the last resort benefit Tactics on the 
battlefield. The mass is not converted, and that is not 
necessary. But convert we shall, and that is enough for our 
object, and rewards the pains. 
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THIRD PART 

TACTICAL INFBBENCES 


I. Something concesning Tactical Tendencies 

If before 1870 the shooting-performances of the Chassepot 
had come to the general knowledge of the army, the Germans 
would not have gone to the war in uncertainty as to what 
would meet them The shooting-performances of this rifle 
could with facility be established in circles authoritative on 
such matters ; for already in 1868 they possessed it, with 
its proper ammimition. Yet. instead of care being thence- 
forward taken for the spread of correct ideas as to that rifle, 
the mistake was made of withholding from the pupils of the 
shooting-school and from the army in general the considerable 
superiority of the Chassepot’s performances over those of the 
needle-gun.‘ Therefore it is not upon the troops and the officers 
who were present on active service that the blame primarily 
falls for so many losses, which would have been easy to avoid, 
which often brought about, too, not the smallest result. But, 
nevertheless, the majority of the troops had in other ways 
gained much experience of the truth ; yet, as not the smallest 
event occurred, at least in the direction of timely alteration in 
their training and Tactics in accordance with this truth, the 
Infantry in 1870 was in a very disadvantageous position. This 
became still worse when the correct views that were disclosed 
in the ‘ Tactical Eetrospects ’ (opened line, horizontal aim) were 
nipped in the bud by what was called the ‘ official ’ rejoinder 
of Bronsart and others besides. The troops equipped with a 
rifle of less merit, and feeling that in face of the Chassepot 
^ WintertagswwhUchkeit : Berlin, Militar-Verlag, B. Felix, 1888, pp. 3-5, 
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the customary . Tactics could be no lon.ger practicable, were, 
when the war unexpectedly broke out, howering, in a sense, 
between heaven and earth ; and it was only after the bloody 
experiences of the August battles that the Infantry began to 
feel its feet on firm Tactical ground ; which might have been 
easily found before the war, if the things known concerning 
the Chassepot’s performances had been adequately dis- 
seminated. There had been two years’ time for this, and the 
wonders ’ of Mentana were facts ! We must in truth hardly 
speak of a superiority in mode of fighting on the part of the 
German Infantry in the August battles. The Germans con- 
quered principally through superior Strategy, whose impor- 
tance was so great that, despite antiquated Tactics, victory fell 
to the guidance of the German host. This may be taken as a 
proof, by the way, how much the fortunate result of a war is 
favoured by superior Strategy. 

Meanwhile the page has been turned in Germany. And 
it may be said the guiding authority of the host and the 
military writers have done everything to disseminate true and 
correct conceptions as to the contemporary effect of weapons ; 
perhaps not sufficiently as regards knowledge of the effect of 
Artillery fire in the ease of Infantry and Cavalry. It remains 
now the affair of the troops to think out that which has been 
shown them in these different ways. 

Wherever one looks in military history, ignorance and 
pride are constantly the chief causes of defeats ; and these 
two things are in a remarkable way ever found together in all 
nations. In this they are as much alike as one egg to 
another. However, the spread of information is not of itself 
enough. But when the results of experiments and so forth 
are won conclusions practical and Tactical must be drawn 
from them for the instructions, and for the principles of the 
fight, which are very changeable. For the quantities scien- 
tifically found offer in peace important fixed points for a*^ 
seasonable further construction in all that which concerns the 
unfixed side of Tactics. But the proper corrector of theoreti- 
cal researches and of practical experiments is the experience 
of the battlefield- So that must be constantly and thoroughly 
taken into consideration if we are to avoid errors. 
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Since Moltke came forward with his book ’ there has been 
no cessation of the Tactical contest. Then, through May’s 
‘ Tactical Eetrospects,’ the points of controversy got a footing 
in all great hosts ; yet the working out of Tactical innovations 
is, according to experience, but a slow process. In Germany 
more than two decades elapsed between the appearance of 
Moltke’s work and a rearrangement by regulation of the 
Infantry’s mode of fighting, notwithstanding that the war of 
1870-71 had demonstrated the untenableness of the mode of 
fighting employed till then, and immediately after the war the 
fresh arming with the Mauser rifle began ! 

Was this no contradiction ? 

The German Infantry in 1870-71 did not know any 
normal method of attack. It had, indeed, broken with the 
Tactics of the Lines ^ of that time ; but it had not further 
developed the Tactics of company columns in the sense of the 
combat by masses of skirmishers. On the outbreak of war it 
had no method of attack at all. Eather, it was only during 
the war that a such thing evolved itself, which was, however, of 
necessity inadequate, and also may not be called a normal 
method. Therefore the features of insufficiency that showed 
themselves in almost all attacks in great style cannot be laid 
to the charge of training in a normal attack. On the contrary, 
it may be assumed that had the Infantry possessed a normal 
method suited to the time, and been proficient in it, it would 
have fought with much better fortune. So the reason why 
the attack Tactics failed in so high a degree consisted in 
the general ignorance of the German Infantry of how to fight 
(to attack) in masses in a way suited to the time. And 
it could not so fight, because in peace it had not been 
practised in a method that was adequate, while the play of 
the method itself was limited to detachment Tactics. Oer- 
tamly we have three examples of mass attacks in which, 
«• although the course of events was diverse, the coherence of a 
method, whose roots were even antiquated, was in high 
degree maintained. The first was developed at Mars la Tour ; 
the second concerns the attack by the Saxons on St. Privat 
(north) ; and the third the Kottwitz Brigade at Loigny. For 

■ P. 208 ’ [The German phrase here is Teaksxatob.] 
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the rests, attacks on advanced points are not alluded to, because 
we are dealing only with Tactics in the pitched battle. Where, 
on the other hand, the Infantry attack was conceived, in the 
sense of the modern Task method, it everywhere suffered d.efeats. 
Especially does this appear at the- Mance Eavine on the 18th 
of August: and in the front at Worth. Also, in the case, of the 
Infantry of the Xlth Army Corps at W^orth, in ihe attack, the 
principles of a coherent method are to be clearly recognised ; 
and among the causes that produced this day’s great success 
is the fact that the highest leaders of the coherent bodies of 
troops, progressing from halt to halt, possessed of skill, and 
knowing what they were about, held fast to that method. 

Under such circumstances there should not {)roperly have 
arisen Tactical tendencies so divergent from each other as 
those we have experienced and still encounter. The old regu- 
lation instructions sufficed, indeed, no longer. The Infantry 
wanted new regulations, but these should grow from the 
reality of war. The Eegulations of 1888 — print of 1889 — 
are certainly in many points suitable to the time ; but we 
have with these fallen from one extreme into the other. Till 
then all powers rested simply with the higher leaders, and the 
lower lived in a perpetual Tactical contest with them as to 
their powers and their sphere of operation. The regulations 
that were till then authoritative took their just claims not at 
all into account ; the controversy had to be adjusted. How- 
ever, by the Eegulations of 1888 this was done in a way 
that put the higher leaders at a disadvantage; for the 
execution of the combat was shifted to the initiative of the 
subordinate leaders, and therewith all possibility of a coherent 
method was surrendered. With this comes simply the cessa- 
tion of all Tactics. 

How have we come to this ? 

The most important criers in the contest for regulations 
suitable to the time are, in order, perhaps, so far as they have 
appeared in literature, Moltke, May, Boguslawski, Schliehting, 
Liebert. The oldest and most important opponents, less in 
principle than in regard to special proposals, are Bronsart, 
Scherff, Meckel. The former tendency has recently been 
supported by Hoenig and Keim ; and quite lately Malachowski 
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has gone far beyond the demands of this category, as besides 
has the ‘ Militar-Wochenblatt ’ of the last two years. 

But in general all entertained the view that new regula- 
tions were necessary: a demand that was put more con- 
spicuously forward as firearms were more improved. 

In course of time various fusions, and reactions, took place. 
The late General of Infantry, v. Bronsart, who so long had 
thrown the weight of his voice into the scale against new 
regulalions in May’s sense, and from all his utterances must 
be taken to have been a chief representative of a coherent 
method, went over shortly before his death into May’s camp ^ 
and repudiated the normal attack ; that is, here, the coherent 
method, though the two things are somewhat different. 

Meckel, in pursuance of the important principle of morale 
during the execution of the combat, arrived at the demand for 
closing together extended lines ; ^ he became a reactionary. 

Boguslawski, who had so long and energetically in several 
works and numerous essays stepped in on behalf of a training 
and a method of fighting suitable to the time, saw his demands 
so far surpassed in the Eegulations of 1888 that also he 
appears as a reactionary, without being so ; for this general, 
upon the whole, neither changed nor altered his position. It is 
just the same with Hoenig, with Keim, and indeed with Liebert 
also. They are all opponents of a normal attack, so far as 
one understands thereby a fixed regulation scheme for the 
execution of the combat, which had to be always adhered to. 
But all are at one in the principles that forming up, deploy- 
ment, and execution of the combat form three different stages, 
the one following the other according to time and space, and 
that for them there must be certain things settled by regula- 
tion, so that in the attack by masses we may be able to attain 
coherence in method. All of them demand but one forma- 
tion for the movement, the opened line in single rank ; all 
demand one formation for combat, the swarm of skirmishers ; 
all demand but one species of fire, skirmishers’ fire. Bogus- 
lawski and Hoenig recommend, besides, fire in the movement. 

* See Betrachtungen ilher eim zeitgemUsse Fechtweise de,r Infanterie, 
Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1891. 

- See Sommemachtstraumt E, S. Mittler. 
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The Eegnlations of 1888 intensified the dispute. They 
gave to the Task combat the stamp of regulations, by raising 
into a principle the fullest freedom of subordinate leaders in 
the execution of the combat, ■while abandoning coherence of 
method. The oldest and most tried champion of the coherent 
method. General v. Seherff, as years went on, moderated his 
demands as to regulations, in presence of the perfection 
attained in weapons ; and in the end his proposals came into 
fusion, as far as on the whole was possible, ■with the views of 
Boguslawski and Hoenig. To the Task method he opposes 
not the normal attack, but coherence of method.* 

Scherff’s expositions, up to the work numbered 3, lacked 
the deductive method, inasmuch as he had not in his writings, 
till then, set out from the Tactical experiences of the battle- 
field. He contended, rather, for principles that he had 
adopted in general from warlike practice, and he developed 
therefrom his system of coherent method. Now, so long as 
Seherff himself, or others, failed to put forward any proofs 
from actuality for the correctness of this system, the oppo- 
nents of Seherff, and so the adherents of the modern regula- 
tions, were able to use against him the I’eproach of hoary 
theory ; and now opinion stood against opinion, principle 
against principle. Into this conflict of opinions Lieutenant- 
Colonel V. Malachowski ® thrust himself -with demands of the 
most radical kind. He rejects every normal method (coherent 
method), and pushes to extremes the ‘principles’ and points 
of view of the Task method : accoi’ding to him the execution 
of the combat is a conflict by masses of skirmishers in a sort 
of hordes, in the hands of the subordinate leaders. Thus 
he agrees with the conceptions of General v. Schlichting, and 
is, with him, the most radical representative in literature of 
the Task method. 

Meanwhile Hoenig turned his attention to the phenomena 
of the battlefield, in the sense of his ‘ Inquu'ies concernir^ ■^ 
Tactics,’ m the ‘ Twenty-four Hours of Moltke’s Strategy,’ and 

^ 1st, Reglemmitaruche Studient Berlin, 1891-92, A. Bath, 2nd, PraMisclie 
Taktik %ind taktische Theorie, 1893, B. Felix, Berlin. 3rd, Unsere hetitige 
Infanterietnktik wi Spiegel der Augmtkdmpfe •fS'JO nm Mciz^ 1893, It Felix, 
Berlin. - Scharfe TaUik und BevmtaMik, E. S. Mitiler. 
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in the ^Combats about the Quarries of Eozerieiilles.’ And by 
searching investigations he reached the conclusion that the 
combats of 1870, had they been carried on by troops of all 
army corps in the sense of the modern Task method, would 
each and all have been failures ; and that therefore this mode 
of fighting cannot lead to the goal. 

In these expositions General v. Scherff perceived a de- 
sired material for proof of his conceptions. And he now, for his 
part, followed independently in his further studies the course 
adopted by Hoenig ; and was thus able to bring forward in 
^ Our Modern Infantry Tactics ' the proof that his views were 
correct down to the very details. Whatever may be thought 
by people in powerful positions concerning this, and concern- 
ing the Eegulations of 1888, my opinion is that these have 
made regulation what already in 1870 proved to be impractic- 
able, the Task combat ; and precisely thereby has a normal 
method been attained in fact, which however it was desired 
first and foremost to do away with as being harmful. Now I 
am convinced that the Task method is not ' suited to the time,’ 
and must be abandoned; that is, the regulations must be 
altered, and a return must be made to coherence of method, 
unless the execution of the combat is to devolve on the 
arbitrary will of the subordinate leaders. 

With this are closely connected the questions of distant 
or short-range fire, of approach up to the operative range, of 
attaining the superiority in fire, and of envelopment. 

In the Eegulations of 1888 the Task method takes in fact 
the place of a normal method, for the German Infantry now 
attacks only ‘according to task.’ The excessive latitude 
that has been granted to the subordinate' leaders led of 
necessity to Tactical license. And at that point, then, we 
stand. It jeopardised of necessity coherence of action, but 
also the possiblility of early deploying a strong firing-line. 
The law of seeking cover has sensibly impaired the needful 
keenness, and has done away with adherence to the normal 
areas. All this cannot remain so ; and from year to year the 
need for a conversion has been more and more recognised. 
But this cannot consist in discarding the good that the Task 
way of fighting contains, nor in dragging forth a normal 
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scheme. .The business is, rather, to su,pply again, to .the 
liigher leade.rs the means and avenues to a coherent method. 
This is thoron,ghly compatible with that initiative mdiieh is, 
necessary,, among subordinate leaders, which , indeed they 
a.lone, are able to evince. Thus, the Tactical tendencies are 
no longer in the^ same way -opposed to each other, as they 
were : ' Task method or normal attack ’ ; but by searching 
investigations they have been to this point cleared up : 
method of Unity, and in it, proceeding from limits that ■ are 
certain but changeful, Task method or Horde method. 

However, General v. Scherff, making a sagacious com- 
parison,^ has proved that in 1870 the Germans attained the 
superiority in fire in those cases only where the assailant 
advanced with a comparatively broad front of fire against the 
defender. Where this succeeded, the assailant, by means of the 
strong development of front, was spared the need of an assault. 
In support of his conclusion he cites the occurrences at St. 
Marie, Eoncourt — St. Privat-Nord, and St. Hubert, from the 
battle of Gravelotte ; and it would not be difficult to multiply 
examples. On the other hand, all measures in the centre and 
on the right wing at Gravelotte failed, because a comparatively 
broad fire front was not attained ; the General should have 
said, no fire front at all of Infantry, and this notwithstanding the 
agglomeration of enormously superior numbers at the Mance 
Eavine. And here also the Task method was found utterly 
wanting, for it w^as unable to draw the smallest advantage 
from the great superiority that existed on the spot; the reason 
being that the deployment to the flank (theory of hollows), in 
a certain number of cases could not be made good afterwards, 
wdien it had not been attained beforehand, notwithstanding 
that every Task leader wished to force it on. If you desire 
a superiority of fire, you must in the first place have from an 
early moment deployment to the greatest possible breadth, 
but also come on in this formation to an effective range. 

At the Mance Eavine neither was a deployment reached, 
nor a fire station as preparation for the assault, because of 
putting the hollows theory into practice ! At St. Marie and 
St. Privat'Nord, on the other hand, success was attained 
Pp. 19S-194 of * Um€r 0 hmtige Infanim-ietaMikJ 
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ancler the of the time, truly not Meal, but still 

coherent. And again, the losses sustained in the system of 
hollows were quite considerably greater than in that of 
deploying early to a broad front. General v. Scherff proves, 
besides, that even in cases where the troops concerned were 
not strong enough of themselves to deliver the assault 
(Guards, St. Privat ; 8th Jager, 67th, St. Hubert), the forces 
led forward in coherence on a broad front were at least able 
to hold their own in the space they had attained, while 
troops that had not beforehand been deployed in breadth 
nowhere attained the power of resistance (Point du Jour). 
These inquiries are very essential to the decision of the ques- 
tion of what sort the mode of fighting of Infantry should be ; 
it can but lie in coherent method ; and this was always the 
case. 

Now, if we take in hand the maps of the fields of action of 
the 28th Brigade at Problus, the 38th at Mars la Tour, and 
the 1st Brigade of the Guard at St. Privat, then perhaps 
everyone will concede that under present-day conditions, and 
with an intelligent and thorough use of ground, it would be 
practicable to lead on opened lines at one stretch up to a 
range of 600 metres. It is hardly possible that troops could 
come into worse predicaments than these. But at Problus, 
as well as at Mars la Tour and St. Privat, the execution of 
the combat in front would, according to modern view, devolve 
chiefly on the Artillery. And this arm would be quite in a 
position to solve its problem, while in all three cases there 
would be plenty of cover available for the Infantry to come 
on in various ways to close range (600 metres), and from 
there to gain still about 150 metres, advancing by rushes, if 
that promise an enhanced effect of fire. In such difficult 
cases of attack, in presence of modern weapons, it would on 
Jhis wise be possible to bring whole brigades, under direction 
"and leadership, to a range of 600 metres from the adversary. 
When they are, from that point, once launched into the 
devastating fire fight, there is an end of all superior guidance ; 
the further execution of the combat rests then with the 
subordinate leaders, with the effectiveness of the individual 
man, and with the timely putting in of sufficiently strong 
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reserves, by the higiier leaders. ■ I do not believe that there is 
mneli of force that can be brought forward to refute this coii- 
tentioii- 

. At any, rate we have to hold fast, with the ,greatest 
regardlessness, to the basis of the whole, namely to the con- 
sideration of frail human nature. And for this reason the 
great number of men must remain' as long as possible under 
the eye and will of the, leaders- Thus, the problem of 
bringing the greatest possible number of rifles to a range of 
600 metres from the enemy does not rest with the Task 
method. But it is the affair of the brigade leaders ; and is 
to be solved principally by adroit use of ground and dashing 
advance. This remains true notwithstanding all improve- 
ments of rifles. Certainly during its advance to the first fire 
station the Infantry must be strongly supported by the 
Artillery. The latter will be able to do this only if it have 
opened fire sooner than that of the enemy. If it have not 
succeeded in doing so, the advance of the Infantry might soon 
find a limit, and remain restricted to a stationary fire fight at 
distant range. 
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11. Eesolts of Expbeimbnts in Subgeey and Ballistics 

Accoeding to Dr. Paul Bruns, ‘ The Effect of the Projectile 
of the New Small-bore Eifles,’ Tubingen, 1889, H. Laupp, page 
50, one and the same i)rojectile, at 100 metres range, pene- 
trates 4-5 limbs,' even if in doing so it hit the strongest 
bones of the body ; at 400 metres 8-4 limbs, at 800- 
1,200 metres still 2-3 limbs. About the same results 
have been furnished in France with the Lebel, and in 
Austria with the Mannlicher rifle, so that in this respect in 
future the shooting-performances of the rifles of both adver- 
saries are pretty nearly on the same level. 

Since the third edition of this book the above statements 
have in several respects been confirmed by further experiences, 
about which the Tactician must be in no uncertainty. So I 
will cite them quite shortly, following Dr. Johann Habart.® 

Dr. Habart conducted, with support of the guiding au- 
thority of the Austrian army, a whole quantity of experiments 
on living animals, and control-experiments on human corpses. 
He carried his inquiries, besides, into the reports on suicides, 
among accidents on the shooting-ranges, and riots of work- 
men, and gave attention also to the phenomena that appeared 
on the different theatres of war, from 1870-71 to the Chilian 
war of 1891. 

At Hermannstadt a Jager was mortally wounded by a shot 
in the occipital bone at 2,700 paces (Mannlicher rifle). 

^ [The German word Glied^ plural GHeder, used here, means primarily limbs, 
and also, in a military sense, ranks of men one behind another. The Tactical 
argument used hereafter, in Chapter IV., seems to justify the translation of the 
word here, and in that chapter also, in either of the two senses, the purport 
being practically the same. — Teai^slatob.] 

* Bin Brmhstuch einer grosseren Experimentalstudiej vorgetragm in der k, 
and k, Anneeschiessschule in Bruek a. L* am Juli 
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, At Niirscliaii' (on the ..20th' of May, 1890) d. Zug of 16., 
rifles fired five volleys on a mob of workmen at 30-80 
paces. It seems that in this ease 10 projectiles made 32 
hits ; so that 3-4, perhaps even 5, hits fall to the 
share of one projectile. There were 7 persons killed on the 
spot, 6 died within the next few days ; 19 of the wounded 
recovered. The proportion of killed to wounded proved 
to be 1 : 3*5 ; thus almost the same as at Biala, where 
among 18 wounded there were 4 killed. The malignity 
of shots at close range is hereby demonstrated without doubt. 

At Goncon the loss of the Balmacedists was almost equally 
divided betw’een killed and wounded. At Placilla the propor- 
tion seems to have been 1 : 2*57. 

In Chili an aimer was hit at 200 paces by an 8 mm. pro- 
jectile (Mannlicher rifle) which had already penetrated an 
earthwork of 140 cm. that served as cover. The missile re- 
mained lodged in his body. The man died on the sixth day. 

At 3,000 paces a projectile pierced to a woman’s corset 
and remained there. 

At Eosenkranz three Witbois men were killed by one 
projectile (German M. 88). 

As to the phenomena at Goncon and Placilla I have 
spoken already. The losses of the worse armed defender were 
twice as great as those of the assailant, of whom, however, 
but ^ at most were armed with Mannlicher and Gras 
rifles. The moral impression of the superior armament upon 
the Balmacedists must have been staggering. Certainly the 
standard of good European troops ought not to be applied to 
these. Therefore only a qualified Tactical importance can be 
attributed to the various phenomena in Chili. 

Among the experiments that here come into question, we 
must reckon also those of the shooting-schools of the different 
hosts. It is certainly in only restricted scope that the results 
of these experiments have come before the public, -fn - 
Germany especially a deep silence is observed thereon. But 
one can, in the first place, from the German Service Instruc- 
tions, draw really vast conclusions, arguing from effect to 
cause ; and in the second place, these are corroborated by ex- 
periments in Austria and France. Here come first of ail upon 
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the tapis the valuable communications made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eegenspursky.’ There it is said : — 

‘ Shooting experiments of most recent date have proved, 
you must know, that already at 1,600 paces distance a Ztig 
in close order suffers considerable losses (15 per cent.) ; that 
already at 2,100 paces the small, company column offers a 
pretty sure mark (from 215 shots it received 44 hits) ; and 
that a battalion just passing from column into the broader 
formation received, at 2,000 paces distance, 18 per cent, (from 
400 shots, 56 hits). 

‘ At the same time it was recorded that at the medium dis- 
tances, detachments standing in two ranks in close order suffer 
four times, and detachments standing in single rank in close 
order suffer twice, the number of losses which a line meets 
with when standing at the same distance and extended to one 
pace. According to the result of these peace experiments it 
seems to be enjoined that the Zuge be extended already at the 
great distances (1,500-1,600 paces), and the companies 
destined for the fire fight be caused to adopt the organisation 
in swarm line and company reserves already between 3,000 
and 2,000 paces from the enemy, while battalions and larger 
bodies must already abandon the deeper column upon enter- 
ing the sphere of rifle fire (about 3,000 paces).’ 

Then there were in Austria comparative experiments in- 
. stituted according to the principles of the regulation frontal 
attack, and according to those of the battle attack by K. v. 

‘ The regulation attack,’ says Eegenspursky, ‘ lasted 26 minutes 
38 seconds, whereof 12 minutes 18 seconds fell to cessations 
of fire, 14 minutes and 20 seconds to delivery of fire. Total 
hits, 27 ‘7 per cent. The so-called battle attack (two 
ranks continually overtaking each other at the double from 
the long distances, and firing rapidly, are intended to reach 
the enemy in the shortest time) lasted only 18 minutes 
sad 40 seconds; whereof 7 minutes and 40 seconds fell 
to cessations of fire, and 11 minutes to delivery of fire. 

^ Studien ilher den taktischen Inhalt des Ex&rzirreglemmts fur die k. u^id 
k. Fusstmppeji. Vienna, L. W. Seidel and Son, 1892. 

Wie sollen wir mi ndchsten Kriege angreifen ? K. v. K., 1890. Militar- 
Verlag B. Felix, Berlin. 
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Total hits, 20 per cent. The : I’egulatioii, attack was, carried, 
forward to 200, the battle attack,,, to 100 paces. The alter- 
nate doubling, breaking through the ranks in front, and 
firing, was conducted from 1,400-600 paces from the 
enemy. In this, the battle attack,, with 700 shots got^ 49 
hits, or 7 per cent.; the regulation advance from 1,400-600 
paces, with 700 shots got 117 hits, or 16*7 per cent." 

So the battle attack proved itself considerably inferior in 
fire power; besides, the men were exhausted and, to begin 
with, no longer capable of employment. 

Prom 600-100 paces from the enemy the battle attack, 
with 1,672 shots attained 433 hits, or 25*6 per cent. ; the 
regulation attack from 600-100 paces, with 1,582 shots, 563 
hits, or 35*6 per cent. 

Attention was now turned to the converse case; for the 
battle attack with tw’o ranks and the sw'arm line according to 
regulations were fired on by the defender from 1,300 paces, 
forward. 

iProm 1,300-700 paces, aiming at the marks of the 
battle attack, with 700 shots, 231, or 83 per cent., hits were 
attained ; at the marks of the regulation attack, with 
1,400 shots, only 128, that is, 9*2 per cent. hits. At the 
distances from 600-200 paces, the marks of the battle 
attack received 590 hits, or 61*5 per cent., from 958 shots; 
the marks of the regulation attack received 694 hits, or . 
46*8 per cent., from 1,514 shots. In the mean, the marks 
of the battle attack received 51*2 per cent., those of the 
regulation attack 32*2 per cent, hits." ^ 

Piring while in movement occupies all armies ; because, 
during the time occupied by the attack without fire, no effect 
is exercised on the defender, in which period the latter can 
make the greatest manifestation of fire. Per subjecting fire 
in movement to regulation General Buisson had lit upon a 
technical arrangement on the rifle, into the particulars^ 
w^hereof I do not enter.^ Thereupon experiments in shooting 
while in movement took place at the camp at Chalons s. M., 

* [I do not understand all the percentages.— T banslatok.] 

'■* Formation und Taktih der franz^i&chen Armee^ Berlin, 1892, B. Eisen- 
fichmidt. 
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with detachments each of 20 men moderately trained in 
shooting ; and they lasted two weeks. The aTerage results 
were : 

1st. Fire uncontrolled, in the assault pace, 200“100 
metres=18 per cent. hits. 

2nd. Fire uncontrolled, in the assault pace, from 100-50 
metres =39 per cent. hits. 

3rd. Fire uncontrolled, at the double, from 200-100 
metres =18 per cent. hits. 

4th. Fire uncontrolled, at the double, from 100-50 metres 
=42 per cent. hits. 

5th. Fire by word of command, first in the assault pace, 
then at the double,^ from 300-50 metres =21 per cent, 
hits. 

The rapidity of firing yielded 10 shots in the minute. 
The marks were supplied by targets of 2 metres high, divided 
at 20 metres, the breadth of the Z%g, 

The fear that the men would wound each other proved 
unfounded. According to Buisson, the attack with firing 
should begin at 400 metres in the assault pace, and the fire 
should be continued up to 100 metres from the enemy. In 
rear of the first line of skirmishers a second follows at 15 
paces distance, destined to promptly make good the gaps in 
the first ; behind the second there are to be detachments in 
^ close order, also at 15 paces distance, to lend weight and 
energy to the attack ! ^ 

The German rifle 88 has, according to the Musketry 
Instructions, a velocity of 600 metres at 25 metres from the 
muzzle ; and, with an angle of elevation of 32®^, has a range 
of 3,800 metres. Its projectile pierces, among other things, 
a piece of deal 45 cm. thick at 400 metres ; one of 25 cm. at 
800 metres ; and penetrates 50 cm. of sand freshly thrown up 
at 400 metres ; 35 cm,, at 800 metres; thin brick walls are 

^ Double = 180 in the minute ; assault pace = 140 in the minute. 

® To obtain security against modern lire, so called bullet-proof uniforms 
have been proposed, as is known. I think nothing of them. But the Danish 
‘Holstein Shield’ merits consideration, under some circumstances, for the 
defence; and it has indeed been introducedinto the Danish equipment. The 
idea may still be capable of being perfected ; yet it has also in France im- 
portant adherents, as regards the defence, for example. 
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only, an imperfect protection: if several shots Mt the s.ame 
place they go through. 

The mean heights of the projectiles in their flight, given 
in metres, above and below the horizontal line of sight re- 
spectively, are, at 200 metres, 0*2 ; at 400 metres, —0*5 ; at 
600 metres, —1*0 ; at 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,400 metres, 0, and 
soon. 

At 200 metres the dispersion in height of the projectiles 
amounts to 25 cm., the dispersion in breadth to 20 cm. ; at 
400, 600, 800, 1,000 metres respectively, 70, 42, 140,^ 64, 206, 
112, 298, 160. 

When the fixed sight is used all objects from 0*85 to 2*0 
metres high are within the dangerous space ; when the small 
leaf is used all objects from 0*85 to 2*0 metres ; when the 
500-metre sight, all from 1*70-2*0 metres; when the 600- 
metre sight is used, and the objects are 0*85, 1*20 and 1*70 
metres high, the dangerous spaces amount to 48, 72, and 111 
metres ; when the 800-metre sight is used, and the objects as 
before, the dangerous spaces are 25, 38, and 54 metres. 

W^hen the weapon is correctly used a hit may be expected 
from every shot : within 250 metres, against all objects ; op 
to 350 metres, against a single adversary kneeling ; up to 500 
metres, against a file kneeling (the men close beside one 
another) ; uj) to 600 metres, against a file standing (the men 
close beside one another), and a single mounted man. 

As regards distances, it is there said that those up to 600 
metres are short ; from there to 1,000, medium ; and over 
1,000, long. 

The fixed sight is sighted for shooting at 250 metres ; the 
small leaf at 350 metres. 

To this it is to be added that rank and file ought to be pro- 
ficient in judging distances up to 600 metres ; officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and rank and file with good capacity 
should be able to judge them up to 1,000 metres. 

‘Eegarded purely from the point of view of musketry 

* [130, according to ScMessvorschrifi filr die InfanteHe, Berlin, 1893, 
Mittier <fc Son. Hoenig’s text is of course followed in translation. It tallies, 
in almost every particular of these concise statements, with that edition, 
whereof compare pp. 17-22, 47, 65, 76-77, 81 *— Tka^^slator.j 
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doctrine/ say the Musketry Instructions, / columns at dis- 
tances beyond 1,000 metres are (therefore) in considerably 
greater degree endangered than detachments of equal strength 
formed in line/ ' 

It would be insufficient if we confined our attention to the 
results of the rifles ; for the effect of the Artillery projectile has, 
under some circumstances, been enhanced in equally important 
degree. The particulars thereof are here passed over. Yet 
general references might themselves suffice to prevent any 
doubt of this proposition, if we take into consideration the 
great improvement in the effect of shrapnel. Shrapnel has 
indeed only a missile sheaf of dispersion forward and sideways. 
But this, nevertheless, is so great at the present day that, if 
distances be judged with some degree of correctness, the shrap- 
nel unites in itself the properties of the grape-shot of former 
times, and this up to the longest ranges. Therefore, it is 
now the chief projectile of the German Field-Artillery, which 
fought really all through the war of 1870-71 using only shell. 
Further there comes in, for all ranges, the considerably 
enhanced effect of shell also, and the effect of projectiles 
of explosive power ; ^ however, these demand special accuracy in 
finding the instant and height of burst. Now the operation of 
bursting projectiles ^ is not simply one of dispersion forward, 
but in all directions, that is, forward, sideways, backward, 
and downward. This remains a matter to take to mind 
specially for positions behind walls and similar protections. 
Consequently the projectile of explosive power ^ has, up to 
a certain point, brought the solution of the question that 
was hitherto a difficulty in campaign, and could only be 
successfully arrived at by indirect fire. But since the exact 
judging of distances is very difficult, and up to the present time 
the fragments of the Sprenggranate consist of too many small 
particles that have too little effect, the hopes that were at 
first cherished in regard to the Sprenggranate have reached no 
complete fulfilment* But this projectile question cannot yet 

^ {Brisanzgeschosse, S^renggeschosse^ Brisamgeschoss ; apparently with 
special reference to high-explosive or detonating projectiles. The root S^preng- 
appears later, in the rather different Bprmgwirkungi or breaking-np effect 
of rifle-bullets since the Ohassepot ; cl pp. 250, <&c. hereafter. — Teanslatob.] 
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be considered settled. The defender, then, must seek first of 
all to suhdue the hostile Artillery ; and the assailant that 
of the defender. Perhaps the Artillery ■will not always succeed 
in doinc^ this by itself, hut Infantry will have to co-operate. 

It is however, evident also that to-day the Field-Artillery 
must come up to specially high requirements of mobility. 
The Field-Artillery has not to lay any fortifications in ruins, 
but operate by the mass of shot fragments. So it may be 
licrbt and mobile. It must be able in mass to move at the trot 
over great distances, pass the marching columns, and in mass 
deploy. Let the question he waived whether the German gun 
answers these demands. What has been said here about the 
Artillery holds good not only of the German, but just m the 
same degree of the French, for example. As regards Piussia 
the state of affairs cannot be apprehended with certainty. On 
the other hand, Austria and Italy may be found to be in 
about the German position. 

The result of this exposition is that the armament ol 
Infantry and Artillery is movmg everywhere pretty well on 
the same alignment. Thus a superiority of armament that is 
worth mention will nowhere exist. Superiority of force will 
therefore only be of possible attainment by way of training 
and leading. 
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III. Smokeless Powder* 

Of all inventions since that of gunpowder, there may have 
been none that exercised so great an influence on Tactics as 
that of smokeless powder. The new powder gives the pro- 
jectiles, besides other ballistic properties, a far greater 
velocity, with which Tactics must indeed be acquainted. 
Nevertheless, it is superfluous to go particularly into this, 
because the practical results have already been laid down in 
the shooting instructions for the Infantry and Artillery. On 
the other hand, it is necessary to emphasise shortly the 
optical and Tactical side of the matter for all arms. 

It is true that by use of the smokeless powder the appear- 
ance of smoke has not entirely vanished in the case of either gun 
or rifle. But it has, indeed, been so considerably diminished 
that the smoke remains always transparent. Also the adver- 
sary can perceive it by exact observation ; and when the air is 
clear, moist, and still, the smoke appears stronger than when 
it is warm, dry, and moving. Notwithstanding, the individual 
skirmisher and the gun-layer are able now, however vigorous 
the fire, to see through the smoke, and in certain degree to 
follow the path of the projectile; and, just so, skirmishers and 
guns can be seen, if this be possible at aU. But the being 
seen is in most eases preceded by protracted undertakings 
for making out the first outlines of the hostile position. Ac- 
cordingly, reconnaissance would needs be made considerably 
more difficult, the execution of the combat more easy. The 
•^fbrmer will no longer be doubted in any quarter ; as to the 
latter, peace cannot furnish any adequate elucidation. 

The continually open view, and the great range of the 

' [The German phrases used are ^ Schwachramhend’ mi ‘Bauchschwach/ 
meaning ‘ weak-smoking ’ or ‘ weak in smoke.’ - Transuitob.] 
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small-bore rifle, combine to give a greater importance to 
Infantry fire. The Infantry now can always see, under some 
circumstances can see far ; and can turn both these facts to the 
best advantage by use of a long-range rifle with flat trajectory 
and great penetrating power. It will thus be in a position to 
observe from the first every movement of comparatively large 
bodies of Cavalry, and to fire on them from such long ranges 
that that arm must lose value as against the Infantry ; because, 
according to human judgment, surprises can now be only of 
rare occurrence. Individual skirmishers can only in exceptional 
cases be timely discovered by Cavalry patrols. Thus, the 
reconnoitring activity of Cavalry is also considerably 
diminished. 

By means of the new powder and the new rifle the Infantry 
comes into a more advantageous position also as against the 
Artillery, unless the latter, after previous reconnaissances, 
have been secured by advanced skirmishers against an effec- 
tive Infantry fire. Then the Artillery might suddenly suffer 
loss in horses and men so great that it should fail in some 
part to drive up, in some part to open fire with the speed 
that is specially necessary against the hostile Artillery. 
Already in 1870-71 our gunners dreaded more the enemy’s 
Chassepot fire (distant fire) than his Artillery fire ; and the 
German Artillery had actually much more to suffer from the 
former than from the latter ; in connection with which, indeed, 
the great inferiority of the enemy’s gun was made a special 
subject of conversation. But, since now the guns and the 
effect of the projectiles are of about the same grade, while the 
adversary has also a rifle still more perfect than in 1870, it 
might follow from this that our Artillery will in future meet 
with much more difidcult circumstances than in 1870-71 ; 
while our Infantry opposes that of the enemy with a weapon 
at least as good as his, and is therefore in a better position. 

In my opinion this one point of view imposes on the Artillery*-.^ • 
1st, the obligation of much more thorough recormaissances 
before entry into the fight than before ; and 2nd, it should 
take to itself on principle the recommendation of covering its 
front and flanks with considerable advanced swarms of skir- 
mishers. If both or only one of these things fail to be done 
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there might result for the Artillery at the beginning still 
much worse situations of the fight than, for example, with the 
Artillery of the IXth and Vllth Army Corps at Gravelofcte, 
These two examples are downright warnings ! 

If, on the other hand, the Artillery have reconnoitred well, 
and keep off the vexation of hostile Infantry fire by means of 
Infantry swarms advanced 500 metres at least to the front, 
principles which were always laws of Tactics, then the 
Artillery may draw extraordinary advantages from the smoke 
disappearing. It may then, if dexterously handled, operate 
quite decisively, if it have learnt to shoot, come into 
position using the best cover and having sustained the least 
fire possible, and if, in compliance with correct observation and 
guidance, its ranging be quicker than the adversary's. Learning 
to shoot, however, is but an affair of peace, and it may be 
expected that our Artillery in future will be able to do it. If 
against this it be alleged that one does not shoot in the fight 
as one does upon the practice-ground, and that it is difficult 
or impossible to replace gun-layers who are shot away, this is 
true ; but one must nevertheless desire what is rational, and 
that is to quickly open fire. If this be attained, the Artillery 
wins at one stroke ; for the vanishing of smoke makes it always 
possible to aim and to observe, while, again, the diminished 
recoil permits quicker firing, and the better projectiles must, 
on all these grounds, produce an incomparably greater effect. 
This is not all. Hitherto the so-called concentration of fire 
against the decisive points was properly more a theoretical 
idea than a Tactical possibility. The great development of 
smoke cloaked great lines of Artillery in a short time, so 
much that you could neither talk of aiming, nor of observing, 
nor of any control of greater masses of Artillery ; in conse- 
quence of which the effect was also of necessity correspondingly 
less. This is now changed. Still further there is the fact 
--4hat now the masses, moved nearer to one another, or in posi- 
tions one behind another, can continually put in their full fire 
power. This, in the long run, might not always be a thing to 
recommend, but still under special circumstances, thus, for 
instance, when superiority of fire has been reached, it may be 
advantageous. If the Artillery be Tactically well schooled in 
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peace, if it have learnt to shoot and to observe, then .it cannot 
be denied that the effect of Artillery must increase extra- 
ordinarily. Let us clearly comprehend wliat is nieaiit by the 
fact that now 86 guns in a minute deal out 8,000 splinters ] 
If an Artillery capable of such performance have openeci fire 
earlier than that of the adversary, then the existence of the 
latter can be possible for the shortest time only, but' then 
indeed a chief work has been done for the assailant ! The 
Artillery certainly will not shoot away good Infantry ' that 
lies as skirmishers in the folds of the ground ; to drive it 
away is and remains the affair of Infantry. Also protec- 
tions, under certain circumstances, assist neither the hoscile 
Infantry and Artillery, nor the Cavalry; for the Field- 
Artillery can now catch every arm behind the protection ; 
how'ever, this question is not yet practically closed. Further, 
the Artillery has the great advantage that it has means of 
ascertaining ranges, though this is hitherto denied to the 
Infantry where the ranges are long ; the latter, herein, 
still remains dependent on the ranges found by the 
Artillery. 

It might follow from this that well-trained and well- 
directed Artillery has now become, par excellence and under 
ail circumstances, the arm for action at a distance ; and 
that, if Infantry and Artillery make common cause in one 
objective which also is now for the first time become possible 
by the vanishing of smoke, the decision may, according to 
theoretical estimation, come quicker than it used to. 

Smokeless powder has, to be sure, so far ^disadvantages 
that now it is made more difficult to perceive the position 
of the hostile Infantry. But these disadvantages, which 
apply to both sides, are to be substantially diminished by 
observation with good glasses. Again, there is the advan- 
tage on the other hand, that the co-operation of Infantry and 
Artillery, and therefore their guidance, is absolutely facili-' 
tated ; the more so as the report has become not fainter, but 
shorter. But if seeing and perceiving constitute for all 
human activities the condition precedent to every trans- 
action directed to a known end, then it must on the whole 
be conceded that the advantages of the smokeless powder far 
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outweigh the disadvantages ; and that the presuppositions in 
the case of the two chief arms are now first realised, to make 
ready beforehand an attack in short time in full weight. The 
Tactical principles hitherto recognised are thus not done 
away with by the invention; but they find for the first 
time their complete sphere of employment. 

Now if we figure to ourselves an enveloping attack, even 
against a prepared position, the defender will — 1st, suffer far 
more than he formerly did from the conjoined fire of the 
Artillery and Infantry; 2nd, breastworks and entrench- 
ments no longer render by any means the required protec- 
tion ; therefore the inventions point, 3rd, all the more to 
envelopment ; this must, 4th, become more effective ; and 
consequently the attack would gain in prospect of success, 
instead of losing. This is the way the matter presents itself 
in theory ! 

If I may now recall the example of Problus, where on the 
one flank masses could be led on through the Popowitz Wood 
up to 600 metres, while on the other (Nieder-Prim) an 
approach under cover up to 200 and 300 metres was pi’actic- 
able, and if one hnagine this position occupied by troops with 
weapons of the present day, it might then follow that the 
assailant’s role has not been made so very much worse. For 
battlefields of this sort will form rather the rule than the 
exception. In future one would certainly lay still more stress 
on the envelopment, and this through bringing a more 
sweeping blow to bear by way of Nieder-Prim. But even in 
front, against the space Problus — Nieder-Prim, an almost 
unobserved advance could be executed by strong swarms of 
skirmishers in the fields of rye that grew to a man’s height. 
This advance could be made up to such a range that the 
hostile Artillery could not see these skirmishers, and would 
be prevented by the vanishing of smoke from noticing their 
’progress, and consequently the assailant’s skirmishers thus 
approaching under cover would, by fire at 1,000 metres and 
less, make untenable the enemy’s Artillery position. Such 
conditions we shall not always have. But the instanee shows 
indeed that they existed, l^y should they not recur ? For 
the defender the deduction is, that in similar situations he 
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iiinst bum "down-rye fields of that kind to 2^000. inetres 
distance ; also simple hedges and slight folds in the ground 
may become very incoiiTemenfto the Artillery. 

But, at any .rate, the Tactical employment of the Artillery 
necessarily underwent alterations for two reasons.. The first 
consists in the better rifle; the second in the considerably 
enhanced effect of the Artillery projectile. Both circum,- 
stances become perceptible in Tactics, first of all by reason of 
the greater range of the projectiles. The German Infantry 
Eegulations say, correctly, ‘In the fight against Artillery it is 
to be obseiwed that this arm has the superiority of fire beyond 
1,000 metres, and it is only below 1,000 metres that the 
relation balances itself. There are cases conceivable, however, 
in which Infantry may operate against Artillery at longer 
ranges wnth advantage, but then the expenditure of a con- 
siderable quantity of ammunition must be risked.’ 

I should think, then, that in many cases it will be possible 
for the Infantry, when once the range is found and the fire 
under direction, to fire at more than 1,000 metres at Artillerj^ 
that can be seen, and to succeed in making impossible the 
continuance of the fight by the latter. This advantage will 
chiefly faU to the share of the defender’s Infantry, because 
one may assume that in most cases it can hold itself pre- 
pared to receive Artillery. Besides, the defender’s Artillery 
will be careful to cannonade that of the assailant with a mass 
fire at known ranges. Prom the two assumptions I infer that 
the Artillery of assailant and defender will seek to fight each 
other at comparatively long ranges ; yet this finds its natural 
limit ill the optical phenomena of the battlefield. At all events, 
the Artillery must in peace learn to shoot well at long ranges, 
and must be trained in a mass fire which is manageable. In 
subduing the defender, then, the assailant’s Artillery must be 
mindful from the first to deploy in the greatest mass he can, 
to choose a favourable position, to get possession of it unde^ 
cover ; and it ought, during the execution of the combat, to 
effect only few changes of position. I hold that to accompany 
the Infantry attack is, in most cases, neither useful nor 
advisable. The positions of ' the Artillery will vary between 
3,500 and 1,200 metres ; the principal range will be 2,500 ; 
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and shrapnel especially makes always feasible at these ranges 
an effective, even an annihilating, fire, if the Artillery get to 
opening it in due time. We may assume, then, that the 
Artillery combat will, under certain circumstances, be of only 
short duration, but of much intensity, and that in the course 
of it considerable pauses will occur in the Artillery fire. At 
any rate, this seems to me to result in theory from the effort 
to open fire in proper time, to deploy in mass, taken together 
with the great effect of the projectiles. 

But Artillery is ever the complicated arm ; and, therefore, 
an equal proximity of the enemy must put it in much greater 
peril than the Infantry. To keep the adverse Infantry as 
far as possible from the Artillery is here, again, a thing to be 
effected by the Infantry. 

The Artillery is therefore dependent upon advanced In- 
fantry, and, besides, upon as much cover as possible. Smokeless 
powder makes, at any rate, higher demands upon skill in 
shooting than black powder does ; and higher demands upon 
the leaders’ circumspection and power of judgment, to choose 
early a position so close and effective that change of position 
may be avoided as far as possible. 

Now the uncertainty which is propagated by smokeless 
powder has doubtless introduced into Tactics the greatest 
change. It gives to Infantry the power of hiding its own 
weakness, and may entice the adversary to enterprises that 
require very much time. Especially will the defender be at 
pains to keep long hidden his actual position and to employ 
his Artillery in accordance with that idea. For as soon as he 
has unmasked his strength in Artillery he has revealed also 
his real position, and this would much facilitate the work of 
the assailant. All experiences acquired in peace lead me to 
think it very unlikely that the hostile position can ever be 
exactly ascertained in due time only by Cavalry patrols, and 
4afficers in observation. The most that will be possible by 
these means is to make out the wings ; and I do not place 
any special hopes in the captive balloon for employment in 
the war of movement. All further information can only be 
acquired by fighting, and here lies what is new, especially for 
the Artillery. 
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. In mj opinion t-Hs arm must thus become a ' reconnoitring 
arm ’ in high degree. But for this reason it must also, 
instead of being removed from the advanced guard, be present 
there as strong as possible, and, as has been emphasised 
already, it must be specially mobile. The Cavalryman^ can 
no longer com.e on so close as he would have to to use his 
eyesight correctly and adequately. If he will do this, you may 
bet a hundred to one that he never returns ; and no further 
insight would have been gained by what he has done. 
Deployment of Infantry in strength for the fight, in order by 
fighting to make out anything, requires too much time ; the 
only thing that remains for reconnaissance is an adroit and 
powerful employment of Artillery. If this take place the 
defender must deploy, or be promptly subdued, in ease the 
main position be in question. If, on the other hand, have 
to do with an advanced position only, he will not be able to 
hold it, and will therefore, by retiring, divulge the main 
position. The insertion of the Artillery into the marching 
column must therefore answer two requirements : 1st, Eecon- 
naissance in force (for fighting) ; 2nd, To move forward out of 
the provisional forming up at once into the main forming up, 
for the purpose of subduing the main position with the greatest 
possible superiority in number of guns. That this must bring 
on important difficulties need not now be said. 

It will, indeed, be as little possible for the Artillery by itself 
to see to reconnaissance, as it would be advisable for it with- 
out advanced Infantry to move forward into the main fire posi- 
tion. Neither of the two problems can it solve by itself ; the 
Infantry is in both eases its protection against the hostile 
Infantry. 

So smokeless powder has, in the first lolace, the general 
consequence that Infantry and Artillery are made Tactically 
still more dependent on one another, and that Tactical 
reconnaissance has fallen chiefly to their lot. But it does not 
make easier all these operations ; rather, several are made 
greatly more difficult by the force of uncertainty. 

Every cannon-shot does, indeed, exhibit a very distinct 
light. If the gun stand on loose ground the flash is accom- 
panied by a quite visible cloud of dust. When it stands on 
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turf, on grass, &c., or at the edge of a wood, in place of the 
dust there appears a vapour of smoke, -which is set off very 
distinctly against the green ground. Thus the Artillery will 
announce its position in a very clear way ; its firing will not 
merely disclose the general position of the battery, but will 
also allow the possibility of the number of guns being approxi- 
mately counted, which was formerly never the case. It must, 
therefore, take more care than ever to hide its position from 
the enemy’s forces of both arms. Thus indirect firing should 
not offhand be proscribed as an artificiality. 

By the vanishing of smoke the Artillery has become an 
arm in whose case complete victory and unknown defeat are 
next-door neighbours. It may depend on one moment, on 
one mode of action, what form its fortune takes. The basis 
of that fortune lies principally in the suppression of the hostile 
Artillery. Accordingly, a fresh Tactical spirit had to establish 
itself in the Artillery, which, as stated, has also taken place. 
But it was only by means of the smokeless powder that 
the Artillery was able to become a weapon of even annihilat- 
ing effect at a distance. Much must yet take place, indeed, in 
order to reach the last Tactical consequences from that, after, 
attaining an appropriate technique. To go into detail on this 
point would not be opportune. 

Mass operation through individual operation is to-day a 
Tactical law -with the Artillery, as with the Infantry. The 
Infantry knows no longer any other than the combat by 
masses of skirmishers, but it had only to modify its principles. 
The Cavalry has not become less valuable through the smoke- 
less powder ; rather, the manifestation of its value has been 
shifted to other times, and also to other forms. Should it 
understand how to make full use of these times it may 
prodigiously enhance the magnitude of victory, but no longer 
«j3an it decide battles ! 

The moments of Tactical ‘ perplexity ’ -will in general be 
multiplied and protracted. This is attributable to the 
uncertainty which smokeless powder has introduced into 
Tactics. 
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IV. Tactical Ikfekekges feom the Expeeimbnts of BrcnSj 

FROM THE Ballistic Pbefoemances of Small-bore Eifles, 

ARB FROM THE PROPERTIES OP ShOKELBSS PoWBEE FOR 

THE Attack ' * ■ , ■ ' , 

The cited experiments of Professor Bruns, Dr. J. Habart, 
Professors Busch, Koclier, Eeger, v. Billroth, and v. Barde- 
lebeii, and of the French Dehorme, Chauvel, Nimier, Breton, 
and Pesme,^ and the statements of the shooting instructions 
for the Infantry and ArtiUery, are of high Tactical import- 
ance ill various directions besides those of surgery and 
ballistics. If one and the same projectile at 400 metres 
pierce 3-4 limbs, ^ at 800“1,200 metres still 2-3, this translated 
into Tactics means that at 400 metres, if 4 ranks stood 
one behind another, and at 1,200 metres if still 3 did so, the 
mass of men hit would be 4 or 3 times as great as if only one 
rank were present. (I do not pay any attention to the 100 
metres range, at which 4-5 limbs are pierced, because I 
believe that the assailant would only in exceptional cases be 
able to get as far forward as that without the position being 
already abandoned.) Now it is true these results were 
obtained on smooth surfaces, but they still have value never- 
theless ; and it would be foolish to seek any reason for con- 
testing their importance in the assertion that such smooth 
surfaces did not occur in actual experience, and that shooting 
on the battlefield is a different thing from the results of the 
practice-ground. 

As regards smooth surfaces, we learn from Probliis, 
la Tour, St. Privat, and especially Loigny (one should be so 
good as to collate the maps), that in battlefields where there 

^ EechercJm exp^rimentaUs sur le$ effets des amies nouvelles et des baUes 
de petit calibre d mveloppe rimtante* ArcMm gMirah demid.^ October, 1888. 

® [ QUeder , See note I, page 230, above. ’-Tbanslatob.] 
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is a front of 15 kilometres and more, spacious plains exist; 
and it would be easy to multiply the instances, if it lay 
within the design of this work. As regards country, then, 
military history itself being borne in mind, we are not con- 
cerned with rare exceptions. And it is quite natural that he, 
who on account of numerical inferiority resolves to adopt the 
Tactical defence, or who on other grounds — even purely 
Tactical ones— wishes, perhaps, to take it up at first, or from 
other causes that arise from the general military situation, 
will select positions that offer wide, open surfaces to shoot 
over, so as to make hard the assailant’s work, and to draw 
from the firearms all the advantages suggested by them. It 
is also to be expected that, at the places where a close approach 
(600 metres and less) is rendered feasible, the defender will 
place such artificial strengthenings that, by concentrating the 
operation of his fire, he is able to considerably increase his 
fire at short ranges against those points. But he will also not 
disdain artificial strengthenings upon the flanks, and upon 
fronts that have a large surface to shoot over — 1st, to break as 
far as possible the effect of the cross-fire directed against him 
by an enveloping adversary ; and 2nd, as a protection against 
Artillery, the real representative of distant fire. The defender, 
by the way, is forced to this by modern shrapnel fire also. I 
would, in anticipation, remark that the breadth of front hit 
by the missiles of one shrapnel amounts to about 60 metres. 
The distribution of the hits is almost a consequence of the law 
of dispersion ; that is, reckoned from the centre of this front, 
it comes to 25, 16, 7, and 2 per cent. But the proportion is 
the same in the case of every range. A battery that has 
regulated its fire will have 78 hits with every discharge of 
shrapnel ; thus the same number of hits against an Infantry 
detachment of 60 metres breadth of front. Hence it results 
that from 2,500-1,200 metres the subordinate leaders of 
Infantry must be allowed, in crossing this area, to diminish 
the front by all possible means. I here follow an exposition of 
the ‘Journal des Sciences Militaires,’ but I forbear from 
other statements for obvious reasons. The advance from 2,500- 
1,200 metres must, at any rate, be performed on principles 
different from those that govern it from that point forward. 
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: In the cases where Tactical reasons demand that Foot- 
soldier j be thrnst, forward on a wide surface one will ha*?e to 
take, 800-600 metres as the closest range to the ad¥ersary ; 
but ill no case may one adyance nearer than 400 metres. , For 
the rest,, the 38th Brigade at' Mars la Tour proved that it is 
possible, however, with good troops and bad formations to 
advance to the assault, even over .open country, till mixing up 
with the adversary, while opposed to a fire that will never be 
much exceeded by the small-bore rifle ; though I will, in truth, 
not recommend this performance of bravery as a pattern of 
Tactics. At St. Privat, the 1st and 3rd Infantry Brigades of 
the Guard showed that on open ground, when the assailant is 
in sufficient strength, it is possible to hold out for hours while 
suffering extraordinary losses, and this, too, in formations 
that ought to have been long before laid in the grave. 
Though close reflection does not let us perceive, in this holding 
out, as brave a performance, yet each of these examples of 
attack, while Tactically to be condemned, still contains some- 
thing worth taking to heart. The 3rd Infantry Brigade of the 
Guard had certainly the fighting power to repel about 6 
counter-attacks energetically led ; and both Brigades, after 
proceedings, it must be admitted, out of the common, whereby 
their fighting-power was pretty well consumed, took their part 
also in the last act of victory. That was something extra- 
ordinary ! Where the broad plain must needs be taken into 
the bargain, there is in the sphere of Infantry fire but one 
formation for movement and for fighting. It is the swarm of 
skirmishers in single rank. Herein it must be a law of 
leadership to keep in forward movement as long as possible, 
for every halt diminishes the energy of the movement. He 
that denies it does not know man. V7ith the shooting- 
performances cited from the Musketry Instructions Foot- 
soldiery can, indeed, in such cases, at the ranges from 1,000- 
600 metres, perform what in reason may be demanded of it," 
to keep the adversary under a continuous skirmishers’ fire. 
If, between 2,500 and 1,200 metres, one would employ broad 
columns, or line in close order, the losses would even 
here lead to annihilation, according to the testimoniee we 
have around us. Thus, the repulatinns mn«t. fnr 
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the best form of advance under Artillery and Infantry fire ; 
because the zones of fire are very different. It is only in 
the rarest eases, moreover, that any anxiety need be felt about 
shrapnel fire still at 1,200 metres. This formation for move- 
ment, different on principle, demanded, again, a coherent 
method. 

On the 16th of August, 1870, in the 38th Brigade, the 
proportion of killed to wounded amounted to 3 : 4. This 
remarkable phenomenon, hitherto subjected to no detailed 
inquiry, has its explanation in the fact that the Brigade 
moved forward till it mixed with the adversary, while within 
the sphere of the breaking-up effect of the Chassepot, and back 
again, a distance of 400 + 400 = 800 metres.' 

It is here appropriate, however, to emphasise yet another 
thing. The experiments of Beck,^ Bruns (pp. 49-52), have 
proved that at all ranges, till that of 800 metres is reached, 
the wounds inflicted by the small-bore rifle will be relatively 
less dangerous, because the great penetrating power and hard- 
ness of the missiles produce at those distances mere channels 
through which the buUets pass, answering to them in form, 
accompanied by splinterings of bone that are not dangerous. 
So in most cases a cure may be expected when the man is 
not hit in the head, the heart, the windpipe, the bladder, and 
so on. He is merely put out of action ; while crippling and 
maiming are no longer to be apprehended in the same degree 
as they were with the former Infantry projectiles. It must be 
added supplementarily, that a similar state of things obtains 
in respect to the small, though indeed numerous, splinters of 
the Artillery missiles, and bullets used for filling them. 
From 300 metres to the muzzle of the rifle, on the other hand, 

^ According to the views of Billroth and Bardeleben, the probability cannot 
be denied that in future we may expect rather an enhancement than a 
ili 5 ainution in the proportion of killed to wounded on the battlefield. On the 
other hand, the mortality among the wounded might substantially decline. In 
ISTT'-TS It amounted with the Bussians to nearly 26 per cent. ; in 1870-71, 
with the Germans, to 12 per cent. ; in 1878, with the Austrians, to 6*6 per cent. ; 
in 1882 it rose to 0*5 per cent. ; in 1885-86, on the other hand, it fell to 2 per 
cent. The experiences in Chili approached this last point. 

^ B. V- Beck, Tleher die Wifhung modemer GewehTprojehtile, Leipsic, 
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the wounds produced by modern missiles are extraordinarily 
severe, owing to their breaking-up effect and from this point 
the condition is reversed. These facts must be assimilated by 
the host, and become part of the flesh and blood of all ranks. 
The leaders especially must be thoroughly familiar with them, 
for welfare or destruction may depend on whether they are 
attended to or not. Our prime necessity, in presence of the 
modern way of fighting in swarms of skirmishers, is, under 
all circumstances, the strengthening of the powers scientific 
and moral, the latter especially in the common man. Nowa- 
days the officer must really be, among other things, master in 
the physical and psychological spheres ; if not, he is only 
a corporal, a mechanic in his profession. No one, indeed, will 
wish to be that; his pride would needs rise up against it. 
But in the ordinary man, according, say, to the disposition of 
the majority, strength of morale is increased in the same 
degree as his knowledge that wounds from Infantry projectiles 
become less dangerous. He wffio believes he is encountering 
only a transitory hurt wiU come on the scene with more deci- 
sion than the same man will if he sees before his eyes more or 
less certain death from every shot that hits. That is the state 
of affairs in reality ; and what the above-named learned men 
have established must therefore be generally disseminated. 
It is not merely a surgical point of view, but a Tactical also ; 
for a simple reason indeed, that resides in the shooting-per- 
formances of small-bore rifles from 600 to 400 metres. For 
these are of such nature that, unless an approach under cover 
be practicable, no cause is patent why troops should advance 
nearer, or indeed enter the zone where the dark side of the 
small-bore rifles, in regard to severity of wounds, makes itself 
terrifically felt ; that is, from 300 metres down. 

But if anything of this kind can be avoided, without 
sensible prejudice to shooting-performances, then that is a 
Tactical law that must govern all, apart from the point of 
view of simple human nature. For merely our own advan- 
tage and the impulse to avoid senselessly destroying by our 
own ignorance and unwisdom our material forces, a measure 
that would incapacitate us for the leading of any combat at 
rjAi-ni nf view be kn own, thought OUt, 
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the best form of advance under Artillery and Infantry fire ; 
because the zones of fire are very different. It is only in 
the rarest cases, moreover, that any anxiety need be felt about 
shrapnel fire still at 1,200 metres. This formation for move- 
ment, different on principle, demanded, again, a coherent 
method. 

On the 16th of August, 1870, in the 38th Brigade, the 
proportion of killed to wounded amounted to 3 : 4. This 
remarkable phenomenon, hitherto subjected to no detailed 
inquiry, has its explanation in the fact that the Brigade 
moved forward till it mixed with the adversary, while within 
the si)here of the breaking-up effect of the Chassepot, and back 
again, a distance of 400 + 400 = 800 metres.^ 

It is here appropriate, however, to emphasise yet another 
thing. The experiments of Beck, ^ Bruns (pp. 49-52), have 
proved that at all ranges, till that of 300 metres is reached, 
the wounds inflicted by the small-bore rifle will be relatively 
less dangerous, because the great penetrating power and hard- 
ness of the missiles produce at those distances mere channels 
through which the bullets pass, answering to them in form, 
accompanied by splinterings of bone that are not dangerous. 
So in most cases a cure may be expected when the man is 
not hit in the head, the heart, the windpipe, the bladder, and 
so on. He is merely put out of action ; while crippling and 
maiming are no longer to be apprehended in the same degree 
as they were with the former Infantry projectiles. It must be 
added supplementarily, that a similar stale of things obtains 
in respect to the small, though indeed numerous, splinters of 
the Artillery missiles, and bullets used for filling them. 
From 800 metres to the muzzle of the rifle, on the other hand, 

^ According to the views of Billroth and Bardelehen, the probability cannot 
be denied that in future we may etpeet rather an enhancement than a 
Aipiinution in the proportion of killed to wounded on the battlefield. On the 
other hand, the mortality among the wounded might substantially decline. In 
1877-78 it amounted with the Russians to nearly 26 per cent. ; in 1870-71, 
with the Germans, to 12 per cent. ; in 1878, with the Austrians, to 6*6 per cent. ; 
in 1882 it rose to 9*5 per cent. ; in 1885-86, on the other hand, it fell to 2 per 
cent. The experiences in Chili approached this last point. 

^ B. V. Beck, XJeher die Wirkung modermr Gewehrprojektilei Leipsic, 
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the wounds produced by modern missiles are extraordinarily 
severe, owing to their breaking-up effect ; and from this point 
the condition is reversed. These facts must be assimilated by 
the host, and become part of the flesh and blood of all ranks. 
The leaders especially must be thoroughly familiar with them, 
for welfare or destruction may depend on whether they are 
attended to or not. Our prime necessity, in presence of the 
modern way of fighting in swarms of skirmishers, is, under 
all circumstances, the strengthening of the powers scientific 
and moral, the latter especially in the common man. Nowa- 
days the officer must really be, among other things, master in 
the physical and psychological spheres ; if not, he is only 
a corporal, a mechanic in his profession. No one, indeed, will 
wish to be that ; his pride would needs rise up against it. 
But in the ordinary man, according, say, to the disposition of 
the majority, strength oi morale is increased in the same 
degree as his knowledge that wounds from Infantry projectiles 
become less dangerous. He who believes he is encountering 
only a transitory hurt will come on the scene with more deci- 
sion than the same man will if he sees before his eyes more or 
less certain death from every shot that hits. That is the state 
of affahs in reality ; and what the above-named learned men 
have established must therefore be generally disseminated. 
It is not merely a surgical point of view, but a Tactical also ; 
for a simple reason indeed, that resides in the shooting-per- 
formances of small-bore rifles from 600 to 400 metres. For 
these are of such nature that, unless an approach under cover 
be practicable, no cause is patent why troops should advance 
nearer, or indeed enter the zone where the dark side of the 
small-bore rifles, in regard to severity of wounds, makes itself 
terrifically felt ; that is, from 300 metres down. 

But if anything of this kind can be avoided, without 
sensible prejudice to shooting-performances, then that is a 
Tactical law that must govern all, apart from the point of 
view of simple human nature. For merely our own advan- 
tage and the impulse to avoid senselessly destroying by our 
own ignorance and unwisdom our material forces, a measure 
tba,t would incanacitate us for the leading of any combat at 
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and regarded. War can Have attractive power only as art ; 
by art transport us beyond its adversities, and lead to victory. 
H it degenerate into senseless butcheries, its effect is repul- 
sive ; it loses all nobility, which science and art alone can 
convey to it. It degrades itself to a rude trade ; and brutality 
smothers all beauty, which dwells in every art. Now, unfortu- 
nately, it happens quite too often that artist natures are 
absent where they should be present; and this is consequent 
on that disparagement of sciences, to which the officers are 
regularly accustomed. If, then, upon peace spent in loitering, 
with so many hours that would have afforded time for study, 
there follow a war, in that case many a ‘ leader ’ is in his own 
profession as if in a strange world ! Some of them do not 
know how to conduct themselves; some of them lose their 
heads. They have not learnt to judge what the powers of 
mind are capable of, and their ignorance and want of Tactical 
skill are the grave for thousands, of whom they rob the 
Fatherland. 

Now the Musketry Instructions call ranges up to 600 
metres close. Hence it follows, that in the results of fire there 
is from that point a palpable limitation ; thus, that the effect 
up to that point is about uniform (from 300 metres down it is, 
indeed, one that increases to annihilation). In that fact, con- 
sequently, is contained justification for the demand that the 
zone of fire from 300 metres down, where the breaking-up 
effect comes in, should only be trodden, as a rule, if approach 
under cover be practicable, the adversary shaken, his force 
broken, and he in the act of ' removing.’ In conducting the fire 
fight itself, a good field of fire obviously presupposed, it remains 
hardly of importance to the result whether fire be delivered 
at 400, 600, or 600 metres. On the other hand, the breaking- 
up effect, penetrating power, and flat trajectory, require that 
one well consider whether an advance to and past 300 metres 
be hot as a rule forbidden by the numerical losses which these 
things so greatly increase, and by the severity of the wounds 
produced. I consider on purely Tactical grounds that it is in 
many cases impracticable in the bataille mngh. 

Doubtless, when one cautions others against orthodoxv. 
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of the old Chassepot the breaking-up effect extended, with its 
devastating power, 25 per cent, farther than does that of the 
modern Lebel and Mannlieher rifles ; that is, to 400 as against 
300 metres ; ^ and yet it has come within my own experience 
that, where the adversary had a field of fire he could see over 
(Mars la Tour), we pressed forward till part of our troops and 
his were confused together, at a range fluctuating on the 
whole about 100 metres. I came across other instances also 
in the January fights about Chateau Eenault. In one of 
these, that took place in the morning (6th of January), on an 
apparent plain, I was yet successful in conducting a half-bat- 
talion, divided into two company columns, under cover, up to 
about 250 metres from the adverse line of skirmishers ; and I 
had earlier managed to indicate the same route to a mounted 
battery and one squadron of the 3rd Cuirassiers. All these 
troops made use of that I'oute in advancing and retiring, and 
at any rate suffered therein no losses worth mentioning, not- 
withstanding the enemy’s missiles rattled like peas against the 
tiled roofs of the village of Vilthiou, which was about one 
kilometre long, and ran parallel with this route for some dis- 
tance. Besides myself. Lieutenant de Eege remained on 
horseback all the time at this range, exposed to a very lively 
small-arms fire ; and neither of us was hurt. Then, after the 
retreat, I sought out a company 12th/ 57th (Lieutenant v. 
Kehler), which had been at the south-westerly exit of this un- 
canny village defile, and forgotten. I again galloped through 
the village, the south side of which was meanwhile, almost its 
whole length, in the enemy’s possession, and drew this com- 
pany’s attention to a way north about the village. Using it, the 
company made good its retreat also without suffering any loss 
worth remark. Later, when I met Herr v. Kehler ^ again in 
Berlin in the year 1889, he thanked me heartily for this. 
Also on the 7th of January, in the morning, I was witness of 
an assault by F. and IInd/57th on the village La Garionnieie. 
Here, despite a good field of fire and a tenacious adversary, 
the attack, at least by two companies of the Ilnd Battalion, 
was carried out in close formation in an absolutely elegant 
manner, while the Fusiliers fought for the most part in the 
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form of skirmishers, but still did not gain ground so quickly as 
did those companies. It is true the Fusiliers had been the real 
bearers of the fire fight in the front, while the Ilnd Battalion 
was able to approach, tolerably under cover, from the flank. 
The adversary defended himself also from house to house. I 
have intentionally instanced these successful and unsuccess- 
ful attack-fights from the bataiUe rangee and simple fights 
about localities. They teach that an advance was well to be 
made against Chassepot fire, if one knew how to make use of 
country. I will mention no more. Now the Chassepot had 
the properties of the modern small-bore rifle, even if not in 
the degree now attained. In regard to range it approached 
it ; it was considerably behind in relation to penetrating power 
and flat trajectory. To judge from the present state of in- 
vestigations, the Chassepot had the damaging properties of the 
small calibre, as regards the wounds inflicted by it from the 
muzzle up to 400 metres ; but lacked its advantages from that 
distance to 2,000 metres. That is, it inflicted severe wounds 
at long and close ranges because it carried a leaden bullet 
which, upon impact on bones, changed shape greatly; and 
the consequences were very bad splintering of bones, tearing 
and crusliing of soft parts. That this has been so substanti- 
ally improved in the ease of modern small-bore rifles is the 
result of the hard steel and nickel-coated missiles now em- 
ployed, which change shape in small degree only.’ So the 
Germans came in for the hard fortune of having to fight 
against what was, from the point of view of humanity, the 
most detestable rifle that had found employment in war, a real 
horror of a firearm, especially at the ranges between 100 and 
400 metres. Besides that, they have had a thorough taste of 
all gradations of fire. And in case the Germans had to face 
the Lebel rifle in earnest, they, in whom the consciousness of 
their experiences has been established and handed down, would 
not feel nearly the surprises from it that would be discovered 
among the French, acquainted only with the fire of our needle- 
gun, if they should have to oppose a rifle equivalent to their 
own, or even superior ; for example, then, our rifle 88. This 

‘ Also the newest projectile, the so-called ‘ hollow missile,’ exhibits the 
same phenomena, with other advantages. , 
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is, again, a point of view of morale that must be made widely 
known by instruction among officers and men. 

According to all this, it will be still often possible, even in 
future, especially where independent fights are concerned, to 
come on with detachments in close order to short ranges 
(600 metres) ; and by making use of country, fog, and 
twilight, to come still nearer, so as to give the decision. On 
this ground the troops must for such cases be proficient in the 
necessary formations, whose breadth and depth are always 
dependent on country. At any rate, the difference between 
Chassepot and Lebel is not for us so great as is for the 
French the difference between needle-gun and M. 88. What 
the Germans performed against Ghassepots is known. What 
the French will perform against M. 88 they have yet to 
show. 

The penetrating power of small-bore rifles is so great that 
trees are no longer really a protection. To be so they must 
be very stout ones ; but these are rare. The case with masonry 
is often no better. So there remains very little that is any 
real cover for the assailant. All this must be known, too, by 
every man, to say nothing of every officer. The fire fight will 
often be carried out between 1,000 and 500 metres ; and then, 
indeed, on a basis of the statements contained in the Musketry 
Instructions, it seems to be a precept for the whole of the Foot- 
soldiery to attam the greatest dexterity in use of the spade. 
Work will in many cases be prohibited by the enemy’s fire ) 
but it may prosper, too, especially in the frontal combat. 
Throwing up earth to a height of 35 and 50 centimetres does 
not in truth mean any great performance, where it is possible 
at all. The Americans with the greatest speed ‘ grubbed up ’ 
cross-sections of this sort for many kilometres distance. I say 
‘ grub,’ for they were not supplied with om’ spades ; but they 
provided for the business with their hands, making use of their 
sidearms, their cooking-vessels, and so forth : they knew how 
to help themselves as practical soldiers. But awkward Michael 
is never seen so characteristically as when he has to do this 
‘ grubbing.’ To observe how awkward, slow, indifferent and 
lazy individual races especially show themselves in this 
work is a veritable punishment for a more livelv nature r 
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if more vigorous measures be not taken here, it must then 
bring its own retribution. Nor could any harm be done if the 
officers should regard ‘ grubbing ’ with less sovereign dis- 
paragement, and should learn and perform somewhat more in 
this domain. But, good Heavens ! everything that at all 
reminds of this ‘ unmilitary, plebeian work ’ is odious, as if it 
were thought ' more military ’ to let ourselves be shot to pieces 
on a plain than to use the ‘ grubbing ’ means of keeping om-- 
selves fit for fight. 

The Instructions for Field Fortification of the 6th of April, 
1893, deal also with this matter, for they say in 1 : ‘ Also in 
the attack the entrenching implement may find useful 
employment towards holding fast and strengthening sections 
that are won ’ ; and in 45 : ‘ If labour has to be done under 
hostile fire, the men of the skirmishing-line that are supplied 
with spades, laying aside their rifles, first of all throw up a 
cover for themselves, and then hand on the spades.’ Certainly 
one will have no right to expect too much from that in the 
attack, but always thus much, ‘ to preserve our own power, so 
as to parry every counter-stroke.’ And perhaps later on, if 
favourable circumstances allow us to push on the skirmishers’ 
trenches nearer, we may succeed in getting to a much more 
effective fire position. Military history does not, indeed, offer 
any instance yet where attacking Infantry succeeded in en- 
trenching itself while under fire at the shorter ranges, then 
holding out in the artificial fire position till the assault, and 
taking part in the latter. General Skobeleff, at the ‘ Green 
Hills,’ reached the farthest point yet attained in this ; but the 
labours were made very difficult by the stony ground ; the 
Infantry was unpractised in them, tools were wanting, much 
time was spent in consequence, the troops suffered great losses, 
received no reinforcement, and had to retire. One is not to 
expect all these impeding circumstances for the future ; but 
still it is a difficult problem for the assailant to form entrench- 
ments under the enemy’s fire. Before aU things it is necessary 
in such cases that a strong second line be present in rear of 
the entrenching troops, to prevent their labours being dis- 
turbed. Nevertheless, my view is that, if the troops were 
sufficiently practised, adequate preparations made, and good 
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consideration taten, it would, for instance, at tlie Maiice 
Baviiie lia?e been possible to 'establish at about 600 metres 
from the main position an entrenched firing-line, whose effect 
with the rifles of the present day would not be small, even if 
the attacking Infantry had to pause at about 800 metres. 
■Fire may, under such circumstances, be very effective both 
against the skirmishers and against Artillery of the enemy, 
and against the reserves. Certainly that will depend in the 
main on the relation to each other of the contours occupied 
by the two sides. It would be foolish to reject on principle 
entrenchment and distant fire, even under these circum- 
stances. The letter ought never to kill the spirit ; and I have 
already said that it would be unwise to possess a long-range 
rifle and be unwilling to make use of it in this sense. 

I have not the intention of making here statements in 
detail as to results of fire at long ranges, so far as they might 
be established from German experiments. I will only make 
mention of one circumstance. In France the currents of 
opinion in favour of distant and short-range fire respectively 
are far more directly opposed to one another than in Germany, 
where the maxim was long ago reached, Both distant and short- 
range fire — according to circumstances. In Grenoble in the 
summer of 1893, 50 hits were made from 300 shots at 2,000 
metres. Now, in the fight, one may indeed reckon on no 
more than result ; but imagining the shooting to be 

continued for some little time, one might still draw the con- 
clusion how dangerous Infantry can become to Artillery at 
very long ranges ; especially as the above result in hits can 
by no means be called the best. But if this cannot be contested, 
then there is here a further reason for the correctness of my 
view, that from the beginning deployment to the whole of the 
front must be adopted with skirmishers, so that it may be 
possible to derive from the rifle every momentary advantage, 
according as marks offer themselves. Whether fire is to bb 
used at long ranges depends mainly, then, on the way in 
which the marks present themselves to the Infantry of the 
attack. It is true that firing with a high sight is something of 
an obstacle to this ; but also in this relation Tactics must still 
await imnorti^ni Tmrn/yvada ^ j. j. ^ 
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Now the Musketry Instructions say further that a hit 
might be expected from every shot at 250 metres at all marks ; 
at 350, at a kneeling man ; at 500, at a file kneeling ; ' at 600, 
at a file standing. This, in connection with the elucidated 
penetrating power and breaking-up effect of the missiles, 
seems to me to establish on the whole the limit up to which 
as a rule it is possible to advance; that is, up to 600 metres. 
Let us but bear in mind that the rifle 88 excels by perhaps 3 to 4 
times our earlier needle-gun in every bearing that relates to 
results of fire, and that the zone of annihilating fire, which 
in the case of the needle-gun was about 200 metres, begins 
already about 600 metres. 

Further, the rank and file ought to be proficient in judg- 
ing distances up to 600 metres ; much greater value is put 
on training in fire suited to the fight, and also there has been 
a considerable enhancement in the hitting accuracy of the 
rifle 88 : all which things testify that as a rule the fire fight 
will find its limit between 600 and 800 metres. So the 
surgical inquiries and the ballistic experiments made in 
reference to small-bore rifles lead, without coming anywhere 
into contradiction with each other, to the same final result. 
And this is confirmed in all points by the smokeless powder. 

Further, the Musketry Instructions say that, ‘ regarded 
simply from the point of view of the precept of musketry, 
columns at distances beyond 1,000 metres are jeopardised in 
considerably higher measure ’ (than lines, Author). But the 
Musketry Instructions draw this conclusion not from the 
greater penetrating power of the missiles, but from the con- 
figuration of their trajectories, their angles of descent, and 
their dispersion. Now, it would indeed be folly to keep these 
questions open in future, and to say. These are peace-time 
inquiries, they are no results of actuality, they have no value, 
or but little. As a matter of fact, the host in 1870 was 
without all the information established from private and 
official sources which we now have ; and the military authori- 
ties cannot possibly have it in view to make them known, and 
at the very same moment abstain from following and observ- 
ing these lessons. Nor are they doing this, as we learn from 
the spirit of the Musketry Instructions and the regulations ! 
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Besides, we are not merely in possession of ^ peace-time in- 
quiries/ but the situation is such, that the investigations which 
have been instituted with the new rifles ratify on a method 
of scientific empiricism, at every point, in enhanced degree, 
what was forced on us with the Chassepot in 1870, though we 
were then in no position to recognise the causes of those 
phencmena, or to get any satisfactory insight into the intrinsic 
processes on which the effects of fire depended. Thus mili- 
tary experiences are the soil whence has sprung post helium 
the modern state of science, and consequently of Tactics. 
Such is the posture of affairs ! For the ballistics of musketry 
made a first general appearance after 1870 , on the basis of 
the phenomena of that war. And the services thus rendered 
to enlightenment have since been greatly to the advantage of 
Tactics. But to possess enlightenment and not to observe it 
would indeed be obvious folly. And it is just because of en- 
lightenment that training, leading, and all powers of a 
scientific-moral kind, keep their value for the real employ- 
ment of what investigations have taught, that is, for the 
Tactics of the field of action. 

If the experiments of the one side (Musketiy Instructions, 
Eegenspursky) establish that beyond 1,000 metres columns 
are jeopardised in higher measm'e, and according to the other 
side (Bruns, &c.) the same projectile up to 1,200 metres 
still penetrates 2 to 3 limbs, \ve can lienee draw but one 
conclusion, that under 1,000 metres these twofold arguments 
prevent us from employing columns in every situation where 
the adversary has in front of him such fields of fire. Now we 
learn further from the investigations of the one side (Mus- 
ketry Instructions), that even up to 600 metres a hit may be 
expected from every shot at a file standing ; and of the other 
side (Bruns, &c.), that at 400 metres 3 to 4 limbs are pene- 
trated by the same projectile, and the wounds at about 300 
metres very severe; so it again follows from both that 
columns also on these fields of fire can no longer be employed, 
because they would multiply the losses three and four fold. 
Eespecting the relative phenomena between 600 and 1,000 
metres jirecise statements are wanting, yet it may be assumed 
that at those distances they are similar ; consequently it is 
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all over with movements in columns and lines in close order 
at all ranges. He that lays this to heart will experience the 
least disappointments. Thus from 1,200 metres down only 
one formation can he applicable for movement, namely the 
opened line in single rank, wherein however one must en- 
deavour to avoid the disadvantages of opened columns. For 
these opened lines, whereof the one would have to follow the 
gaps of the other, are nothing else than columns with great 
distances between their ranks. The demand here made will 
probably not be entirely carried through in actuality ; but still 
every officer must have come to a clear view on these matters 
before he goes to war. He will then be at pains at least to 
make a shift with rational measures, as far as may be. It 
will not be possible in this way to get rid of all difficulties. 
Nor may a warrior aspire to that. For then it would be no 
longer — war, but mechanics regulated by instructions. 


Y. Of Extent of Space in the Battle, Unity op Method, 
AND THE Lines 

Theee is no point of experience which in peace is so much 
transgressed as the extents of front proper to the different 
units. The exercises in peace time, where comparatively 
small forces are concerned, and onr way of fighting by de- 
tachments, which is smis phrase promoted by the Task method, 
give support to the evil, which is perceptible, moreover, in all 
armies. But the evil brings great dangers to view. For in 
war that happens which is practised in peace. Assume that 
every leader, from the division down to the company, were 
accustomed in peace to spread out according to circumstances, 
that is, in some sort ^ according to taste ’ ; to make arbitrary 
use of country, so that, by turning, outflanking and enveloping, 
they declined the frontal combat ; in such case one must not 
rely on the prescribed extents of front being adhered to in 
the pitched battle, and on the troops being at the places where 
the leaders wish to have them. One comes then to the phe- 
nomena appearing at Gravelotte on the right wing and centre, 
and so forth ; that is, to no frontal deployment. But extents 
of space are the only limit marks for any sort of leadership, 
superior and inferior, in the pitched battle. Therefore every 
effort must be made, too, to adhere to them, unless Tactics are 
to be sacrificed to boundless license. That no leader may 
then be made any longer responsible for the execution of his 
Task is a consequence, simple, logical, Tactical and legal. 

Task, extents of space, country, and strength of troops are 
mutually connected. That is, an order for the fight must 
always correspond with the three other points of view, and 
leaders and troops must be practised to fight straight to their 
front upon the space allotted to them, while taking full 
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advantage of all cover the conntry affords. Displacements to 
the flank, then, may ensue only within the limit to which 
the front of each unit is to extend, not over the ground 
assigned to the whole, or indeed beyond it. Now it is peculiar 
that, despite the clear instructions in regulations, all armies 
deviate from the regulation extents of front, and go beyond 
them. The evil is like a sickness, and the sickness seems to 
have arisen through concern regarding the frontal combat. 
We must learn, above all, again to execute the frontal combat 
in masses. But that is impossible unless a fast hold be kept 
on the relative extents of front. For without this there are 
no Tactical data for space, distribution of the troops and their 
alignment upon it. 

A brigade may exceed the frontal space of 1,400 metres 
only in the extremest emergency ; for example, where there is 
an outflanking or enveloping movement. But as we are here 
dealing with fighting method in the pitched battle, these 
cases can only be exceptions from the rule. For organisation 
in depth it is not necessary to fix a maximum limit in express 
terms, because, among the conditions determining just that 
organisation, the nature of the country preponderates, and in 
this there is great variety. Moreover, with the maximum limits 
of 250 metres between the several supporting lines, there re- 
sults of itself for the brigade an average organisation in depth 
which is about 1,200 metres. It may in some circumstances 
be considerably less. This area measured by breadth and 
depth must be taken into consideration by all battle Tactics. 

The Task method of the present day, however, gives 
countenance to the transgression of area in breadth and 
depth. When combined with the launching of troops by 
driblets, and the jeopardising of the Tactical object, conse- 
quently also of coherence in the action of the combat, 
the method may become absolutely calamitous. And it may, 
owing to deficient preparation for the fight, prevent the 
desired Tactical advantage being drawn from the initiative 
of the subordinate leaders. To obviate all the dangers will 
not always be possible, but indubitably the most effective 
remedy lies in unity in the action of the combat on the part 
of the brigade. 
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Where the organisation is in wings, 700 metres fall to the 
regiment for breadth of front, 850 metres to the battalion, so 
that frqpa the very beginning 4 battalions are in requisition, as 
firing and supporting lines, while 2 may remain in reserve. 
But this would of necessity not always be the case; it is only 
one of the possible cases, certainly in all frontal combats 
one worthy of recommendation. Circumstances which are 
attributable as well to the country as to the object and to 
the Tactical situation may make it advisable to deviate from 
this, but that will be rare in every serious frontal combat. 
The battalion may find it expedient at once, for it% full 
breadth of front, to take forward one whole company, to form 
a firing-line. As a rule, however, it will employ for this pur- 
pose one full Ztig from each of 2 or of 3 companies ; yet never 
from 4 companies, because, apart from other objections, this 
would cause the initiative of the subordinate leaders to be 
curtailed in important degree, if it were not made quite im- 
possible : a quality which consists principally in the adroit 
use of country until the assault. As a rule 2 or 3 com- 
panies W'Ould be advisable, so that each company might have 
a fighting-space of 17 5 or 115 metres respectively. This space 
is somewhat large. But it is expressly required, on account 
of the initiative of the subordinate leaders in the unit method. 
In the case of 3 companies, 3 opened lines would result. 
The 2nd and 3rd are not tied either to any one distance 
(maximmn 250 metres) ; or unconditionally to one formation 
(opened line, small columns in file or in sections, in close 
order in two ranks), or, finally, to one method of progress 
(marching, doubling, advancing by rushes, stooping, crawl-* 
ing). All these circumstances, which come into question in 
the execution, must be committed to the subordinate leaders 
to arrange, while the battalion commanders would have 
principally to superintend the adherence to the allotted space 
and the unity in the business — though not identity of means 
— of their companies, and that again in relation to the w^hole 
body of the brigade. That this proposition has also its 
limit need not be said now. 

However multifarious country turns out, yet an equal 
variety of aspect appears in the means for maintaining intact 
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the unity of action of the combat, and attaining the 
object of it. How the 4th company of each battalion is used, 
whether in one opened line, whether in two or three with full 
distances, depends on the circumstances, principally on the 
question where the company is needed. The same holds good 
of the reserve battalions; it is here especially that the 
Tactical aim comes into discussion. Their application and 
leading take, indeed, a more difficult form than in the earlier 
fighting method. But the continuous forward movement has 
remained characteristic of the attack. This, to be sure, not 
at one stretch up to the assault, as in former days; but 
with many halts, by fits and starts, as is proved by the fine 
example of Colonel v. Wechmar ; see Kunz, Fight at Nuits. 
However difficult it may be to quite reconcile certain points of 
view, these would by the means mentioned be at least 
regarded up to a certain degree : such points of view are, of 
a powerful development of fire from the first, the possibility of 
using country through the subordinate leaders, the subjection 
of the -whole hostile front to fire, the unity of action 
upon a certain space, and the support of the firing-line from 
the rear, this by detachments already organised in the way 
most expedient for delivering fire, and in a formation that gives 
most protection against the fire of the enemy (opened line). 
We preserved the initiative of the subordinate leaders, and 
unity of action of the combat within the brigade. Till 
before the assault guidance rested with the superior leaders; 
and it was only from that point that it would be taken from 
them by the subordinate ones. 

I consider the mixing up of Zuge within the company, 
that of companies within the battalion, and that of battalions 
within the regiment, as so obvious, and-— at the present day— so 
secondary a circumstance, that though it does indeed demand 
attention, yet it can never be deeisive. All the rank and file 
of one regiment must be able to fight with proficiency within 
the limits of it, independent of the question where they are, 
or who commands them. With frontal combats it will not 
fail to occur that the brigades of one, and even perhaps of 
two, divisions, have to fight on about the same area. Even 
then the mixing up of different regiments ought not to abolish 
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the .unity of action of the combat. But the matter of 
concern first and foremost in every attack is a development 
of firQ at the right time, and as powerful as possible. Or, in 
other words, the majority of the unit must from the begiiiiiing 
be launched with the eye adjusted to this point of view, and 
the numerical strength must be kept up suflScieiitly for the 
execution of the combat. To-day the firing-line of the Infantry 
is in similar circumstances with the First Line of the Cavalry. 
What is not done by this will only rarely be brought about by 
the Second and Third. For that reason the First is made as 
strong as possible. For now the decision of the Infantry 
combat rests in a certain degree in the firing-line ; the 
stronger it is, the better. Kifles that are not used for shooting 
are of no advantage ; and a small-bore rifle requires a method 
of employment different from that of the flint-lock. 

If anyone assert that it is faulty and impracticable to allot 
to a company a space of about 175 or 115 metres respectively, 
because such a body can be neither supervised nor directed 
by one man, to him is to be answered, in the first instance, 
that since smokeless powder was introduced these spaces can 
be suflSciently supervised, if the country in other respects 
permit, which in former times, to be sure, was not the case. 
So far, then, the small-bore rifle allows, in the case of the 
subordmate leaders, a larger extent of space. But, as regards 
the directing of troops while under fire, let us form too 
low rather than too high ideas of that. According to my 
experiences of war, the word Guidance has no longer any 
justification beyond the group, inasmuch as this has to do 
what the ' moment demands.’ Every larger body falls away 
of itself from its leader’s influence ; he operates only on his 
nearest surrounding. Co-operation of the groups is possible 
only through co-operation of their leaders in the spirit of the 
Ztuj leaders ; co-operation of Ztige only through co-operation 
of the Ziig leaders in the spirit of the company leader. -And 
beyond this, in the firing-line, nothing ! Thus every attack 
movement demands, in the first place, eflicient leaders of 
groups and of Zuge. But it is possible, indeed, that several 
Zilge abreast may keep the direction, if they have learned to 
do so in peace, and if space and direction are specified for the 
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the iinity of action of the combat, and attaining the 
object of it. How the 4th company of each battalion is used, 
whether in one opened line, whether in two or three with full 
distances, depends on the circumstances, principally on the 
question wHere the company is needed. The same holds good 
of the reserve battalions ; it is here especially that the 
Tactical aim comes into discussion. Their application and 
leading take, indeed, a more difficult form than in the earlier 
fighting method. But the continuous forward movement has 
remained characteristic of the attack. This, to be sure, not 
at one stretch up to the assault, as in former days ; but 
with many halts, by fits and starts, as is proved by the fine 
example of Colonel v. Wechmar ; see Kunz, Fight at Nuits. 
However difficult it may be to quite reconcile certain points of 
view, these would by the means mentioned be at least 
regarded up to a certain degree : such points of view are, of 
a powerful development of fire from the first, the possibility of 
using country through the subordinate leaders, the subjection 
of the whole hostile front to fire, the unity of action 
upon a certain space, and the support of the firing-line from 
the rear, this by detachments already organised in the way 
most expedient for delivering fire, and in a formation that gives 
most protection against the fire of the enemy (opened line). 
We preserved the initiative of the subordinate leaders, and 
unity of action of the combat within the brigade. Till 
before the assault guidance rested with the superior leaders; 
and it was only from that point that it would be taken from 
them by the subordinate ones. 

I consider the mixing up of Zitge within the company, 
that of companies within the battalion, and that of battalions 
within the regiment, as so obvious, and — at the present day — so 
secondary a circumstance, that though it does indeed demand 
attention, yet it can never be decisive. All the rank and file 
of one regiment must be able to fight with proficiency within 
the limits of it, independent of the question where they are, 
or who commands them. With frontal combats it will not 
fail to occur that the brigades of one, and even perhaps of 
two, divisions, have to fight on about the same area. Even 
then the mixing up of different regiments ought not to abolish 
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the unity of action of tlie combat. But the matter of 
concern first and foremost in every attack is a development 
of fir§ at the right time, and as powerful as possible. Or, in 
other words, the majority of the unit must from the beginning 
be launched with the eye adjusted to this point of view, and 
the numerical strength must be kept up sufficiently for the 
execution of the combat. To-day the firing-line of the Infantry 
is in similar circumstances with the First Line of the Cavalry. 
What is not done by this will only rarely be brought about by 
the Second and Third. For that reason the First is made as 
strong as possible. For now the decision of the Infantry 
combat rests in a certain degree in the firing-line ; the 
stronger it is, the better. Eifles that are not used for shooting 
are of no advantage ; and a small-bore rifle requires a method 
of employment different from that of the flint-lock. 

If anyone assert that it is faulty and impracticable to allot 
to a company a space of about 175 or 115 metres respectively, 
because such a body can be neither supervised nor directed 
by one man, to him is to be answered, in the first instance, 
that since smokeless powder was introduced these spaces can 
be sufficiently sujpervised, if the country in other respects 
permit, which in former times, to be sure, was not the case. 
So far, then, the small-bore rifle allows, in the case of the 
subordinate leaders, a larger extent of space. But, as regards 
the directing of troops while under fire, let us form too 
low rather than too high ideas of that. According to my 
experiences of war, the word Guidance has no longer any 
justification beyond the group, inasmuch as this has to do 
what the ^ moment demands.’ Every larger body falls away 
of itself from its leader’s influence ; he operates only on his 
nearest surrounding. Co-operation of the groups is possible 
only through co-operation of their leaders in the spirit of the 
Zug leaders ; co-operation of Zilge only through co-operation 
of the Zug leaders in the spirit of the company leader. .And 
beyond this, in the firing-line, nothing ! Thus every attack 
movement demands, in the first place, efficient leaders of 
groups and of Zug-e. But it is possible, indeed, that several 
Ztige abreast may keep the direction, if they have learned to 
do so in peace, and if space and direction are specified for the 
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particular case, to arrange which is a matter presenting no 
great difficulties. 

I believe, moreover, the method of fighting will compel an 
enlargement of space for brigades ; I have therefore set down 
1,400 metres breadth. On the other hand, I think for 
divisions the spaces will be somewhat shortened, and those 
for army corps remain unaltered. Thus we get 1,400, 2,100, 
and 4,000 metres. This is simply attributable to the absolute 
need to fight from depth, combined with the great decrease 
the firing-line sustains, and the endeavour to continually 
keep at the greatest strength possible a frontal firing-line. 

How many men of their own companies, then, had the 
leaders of companies still with them when the assault took 
place at Froschweiler, St. Privat, Loigny, notwithstanding 
the fighting method usual at that time ? Perhaps 10 to 12 ! 
All else belonged to other companies. But now, why in that 
case aspire to something that has already shown itself 
impracticable ! To be connected and to co-operate are different 
things. Organisation of division, brigade, regiment, battalion, 
and company we want for the forming up and for the deploy- 
ment. For the execution of the combat we need no longer 
anything but hordes, that is, groups capable of guidance. 
Their compass is in general the space of the regiment. Their 
unit is the regiment. And the closing together may no longer be 
bound to any formalities, beyond what is qualified for attaining 
and evincing power in the assault. The distribution of leaders 
is the regulator for it. And the man listens herein to the 
nearest leader; no difference being made whether he know 
him or not. 

Probably it need not, at this stage, be said how difficult it 
is to maintain the coherent method, because every case 
wherein that is to be manifested requires to be conducted in 
its own special way. The difficulty and the diversity consist 
preponderatingly in the variety of country presented by a 
battlefield. And herein lies the most telling objection to a 
so-called ' normal method of attack.' For that reason also 
the higher leaders will but seldom, and exceptionally, have 
been able from their own view to gain an adequate knowledge 
of the pieces of country their units are to tread. But indeed 
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their view will amply suffice for the general conception (idea), 
'SO that they may give a sufficiently clear order to the 
subordinate leaders. The kind of activity shown by the 
adversary further enhances the difficulties of coherent method ; 
for it too may have an effect of surprise, similar to that 
produced by the configuration of the country with which the 
fight has to do. Thus the ^ finer work’ in the method of 
unity lies upon leaders of all ranks under the brigade 
commander. 

We employ, then, Task- and Unity-Method. And we 
may demand only maximum limits, so as to be at all able to 
provide the conditions for spontaneity, within a really con- 
siderable area. Prom the simple ditch to heights standing 
in sharp relief, from the hedge to close thicket, there may be 
great variety, which naturally has its influence on movement. 
Differences of elevation may again occur in varied form ; and, 
besides, they may lie closer to or further from each other. 
The area will therefore offer obstacles to movement, and 
cover from view, of the most various sort, which are unknown 
to the brigade commander. To make use of these, however, 
within the compass of a coherent method is one of the 
principal tasks for the spontaneity of the subordinate leaders. 
But the formations for movement, in which the coherent 
method should come to expression, must thus prove also very 
various ; and therein absolute freedom must be allowed to 
the Tactical judgment of subordinate leaders. Whether it 
look beautiful and result in a figure rounded off, or not, is 
matter of indifference, provided the irregularity of formations 
answer to the Tactical value offered at that moment by the 
ground. 1 say at that moment, that it may be acknowledged 
that the different moments, under some circumstances quite 
long ones, require for the same body measures also that 
correspond. Thus every Tactician should, in the first instance, 
ask himself the question : Can I see ? that is, see a piece of 
country, as it should be regarded in Tactics. A clever and 
witty person declared concerning the painting of a great 
nation, that it fell short because that people had forgotten 
how to see. Perhaps the coherent method is opposed because 
country is regarded too much from the point of view of 
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equality, and by this again tbe plain alone is often under- 
stood. 

Coherent method ought never to go so far as to"^ claim 
identity of formations. But identity, according to my obser- 
vations, has in a degree developed itself in the case of the 
Task method. It is not in the essence of this method, and was 
not presupposed by its former advocates, to whom I myself 
belong. Binding instructions do not indeed exist ; perhaps just 
for that reason a normal method has evolved itself. Hence I 
conclude that the subordinate leaders especially are not 
allowed that freedom, or they do not understand how to use 
it, which the combat by masses of skirmishers demands. 
The Tactical individualising of the rank and file does not 
suffice ; the individualising of the leaders, especially of the 
subordinate leaders, must be promoted in higher measure 
than hitherto may have been the case. Yet it is clear that 
the regulation use of the brigade in wings must, within the 
proposed maximum limits, leave again to the wings themselves 
that Tactical freedom which is founded on the circumstances ; 
with the aim, however, of observing the best co-operation be- 
tween the two in accordance with country and so forth. Hence 
movement will of need exhibit great variations. 

I feel that on account of my views concerning extents 
of front there will be a collision of wits. For here lies the 
germ of everything important to the Infantry attack. It will 
be said the extent of front is too great. The resulting 
‘ thin ’ line of skirmishers will be condemned. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the ‘ thin ’ and ‘ thick ' line of 
skirmishers will be further discussed. It will be said that by my 
proposal the mixing up of bodies of troops would be supported, 
and that the famous ‘ closing together ’ is impracticable. 
I reply : All this is hoary theory ; and in this matter I appeal 
to the judgment of men who have experience of war, who 
have been through obstinate fire fights. 

For the execution of the combat, that is, for all stages 
from opening fire up to the assault, there are, besides the 
reserve, no longer, as a rule, anything but lines. Neither for 
Zilge^ nor for companies, nor for battalions of the same regi- 
ment, is our regard then required. We know that inter- 
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mixing cannot be averted. So we must, from the first, 
produce the conditions for a fight with bodies of men mixed 
up together ; and by deducing all consequences from that, 
we shall be learning to rule disorder in the complete inter- 
mingling. This is the essence of the horde method. It 
demands, first and foremost, space. Space for keeping 
busy the whole of the enemy’s front, and for covering the 
lines in rear ; space for freedom in the use of country by the sub- 
ordinate leaders ; space for the change from ‘ thin ’ to •' thick ’ 
line of skirmishers ; in short, for leading on the supports 
till before the assault, therefore up to the principal fire 
station. 

The best foundation for all this is furnished from the 
beginning by extended companies abreast. If no scheme of 
attack be formed, these companies must from the beginning 
keep that breadth of front which falls to them by the division 
of the brigade space. Then one may speak of spontaneity 
as to the method of progression (crawl, rush, double, rapid 
pace), and of using country. So space is the preliminary 
condition for the necessary freedom of the subordinate leaders. 
If another method and a narrower space be chosen, the 
making full use of country is reduced under some circum- 
stances down to naught. For, if there be no room for allowable 
displacements to the flank, how is full use to be made of 
country ? ! I have admitted that a company in a skirmishers’ 
line is not capable of guidance by one man. But all rank and 
file, and all leaders, may from the beginning have assigned 
to them a provisional object of attack, towards which 
they are to work. The mind is by no means to entertain 
the notion of keeping the skirmishers, during the advance, 
dressed as on a cord. If the subordinate leaders are to 
fully use the ground, and the situations, then within each 
line, in the whole depth of the bi’igade, differences 
in the alignment must result ; one part may come 
forward more slowly than the other. It will also be 
impossible to guide the individual Ziige as on a cord by 
means of one man. The ZMgr is too broad for this. But all 
the surer success attends the guidance of groups up to ten 
men, especially if this be regardlessly practised in peace, and 
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if at all times the leaders, from the company down to the 
gronp, maintain a connection with each other somehow like 
points of alignment. This is all that one can nowadays 
be willing to understand by an advance under guidance. 
Gertainly the pre-requisite for this in peace is that the 
limits for the wings of the brigade be made clearly discernible. 

The freedom which I claim for the first opened line must 
be secured to each that follows. Nay, it may be appropriate 
for them to deviate from the opened line, if the circumstances 
make it advisable. Also the gaining of favourable advanced 
points must be permitted, as a provisional measure, and 
within allowable limits, without regard to the dressing of the 
entire line; the opei'ation taking place as promptly as 
possible, by a quick forward movement, and a thickening of 
the line. I am convinced, too, that all manoeuvres offer oppor- 
tunity for proving that an attack method of this sort is 
possible. 

If the space for a brigade deployed in wings be assumed 
to be roundly 1,400 metres, and if the maximum distances 
between the lines be fixed at 250 metres, this deployment would 
give a depth of 750 metres. To this would be added the 
distance up to the enemy, 600 metres, giving 1,350 metres 
for the whole surface ; an area which in open country the 
brigade commander may well look over. 

Now one must form a correct idea again of the so-called 
guidance of the subordinate leaders. What is seen in peace 
is in most cases impracticable. While black powder was used, 
it was in some circumstances impossible for the subordinate 
leaders to produce any effect beyond the men even in most 
immediate proximity to them. With smokeless powder this 
has no doubt improved. The best guarantee, however, for 
guidance lies not in the mechanical marking out of distance ; 
but it rests in the Tactical education and training of the sub- 
ordinate leaders and the corps, especially in the law of the 
spirited yet considered advance, accompanied by a continuous 
attention that is mutually exerted between leaders and men. 
Above all the extension of strong forces from the first gives 
the advantage of subjecting the whole of the defender’s front 
to fire by means of a powerful skirmishing-line, and of not 
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only gaining a greater effect for the assailant from the start, 
but it is also, with the mixing up of different companies and 
battalions, at the same time made possible from the rear to 
secure, up to a certain degree, that there shall be a permanent 
distribution of leaders on the whole of the fire front. For 
without this distribution of leaders — not accordmg to the units 
they belong to, but accordmg to Tactical needs— there is 
never any superiority of fire. This regulating of leaders, 
within the sphere of operation of the subordinate leaders, we 
absolutely must have, and it is only from the rear that it can, 
along with fresh troops, be in some degree attained. 

The four brigades of an army corps will only in rare 
exceptions fight abreast, with a frontal deployment of 1,400 
metres each. These spaces, therefore, are reduced in so far 
as the divisional authority becomes a regulator within the 
army corps. The result would be for the division about 
2,100 metres, including the Artillery, as a general datum. 
The breadth will be extended on the wings ; figures cannot 
be given here ; the pressure of circumstances decides. No 
important increase of space ought surely to happen, and an 
army corps should only claim about 4,000 metres. 

In the apportionment of space for the company, the latter 
is assumed to consist roundly of 200 rifles. It must, there- 
fore, find many an occasion for freedom in use of ground; 
but, above all, its comparative breadth makes it possible to 
lead the supports after it, covering on the gaps where they 
have to fight later. And that is a very important point of 
view. 

It is recommended that 250 metres be the maximum hmit 
for the supporting lines. Yet it may be advantageous to allot 
shorter distances, which would be a matter for the leaders of 
those lines, and to forego the opened line in single rank if the 
ground permit. Now since, however, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the intermediate space where both’*sides 
are firing at short range, and since that will vary as a rule 
between 600 and 300 metres, and since, on the other hand, the 
perfecting of the rifle and the greater effect of Artillery give 
the firing-line a greater power of resistance, thus the maxi- 
mum limit of 250 metres cannot develop any sort of risks of 
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the supporting lines interposing too late. No gooci corps, 
indeed, will already ran off if a counterstroke develop ; but if 
the epoch of the counterstroke begin, one may reckon? with 
certainty that the first supporting line will have inserted itself 
before the fire space between the opposed sides has diminished 
to 300 metres. In most cases the second supporting line 
would still arrive at the right time, in individual cases the 
third. 

The real difficulties begin only at 600 metres from the 
enemy’s skirmishing-line. Then the chief matter will have 
to be committed to the subordinate leaders; the higher 
leaders must occupy themselves mainly with the employment 
of the reserve. The reserve may be kept as far as 500 metres 
distant from the last line of supports. In the course of 
execution of the combat it may be pushed on nearer ; never- 
theless, at the exclusive disposal of the brigade commander. 
It must, however, at one stretch, and in appropriate organisa- 
tion, traverse the way for bringing about the decision, as did 
Starkloff’s Wirtemberg Brigade at Proschweiler. 

This deployment is dictated for three reasons : 1st, that it 
may be possible to subject the whole of the hostile front to 
fire from the first ; 2nd, that the direction of attack may be 
definitely fixed; 3rd, that the most natural way may be 
used for bringing up the supports and inserting them with 
fresh distribution of leaders, a thing which as a rule can only 
be done straight to the front. The opened formation, and 
the great distances between lines, are necessary on account 
of the flat trajectory and the penetrating power of the missiles. 
Such measures will not, indeed, enable one always to prevent 
it occurring that within 1,350 metres one man stand behind 
another ; but in most places that will not occur. On great 
battlefields also, there will in this extent of depth come indeed 
to light sundry pieces of cover, which must be used. Never- 
theless, not all losses in the lines in rear can thus be avoided ; 
but who would aspire to that ? This fighting from depth has 
the further great advantage that the individual lines can, 
undisturbed and outside the great zone of danger, be deployed 
properly for the fight, in such way as they are to be sub- 
sequently used. No other method allows that, least of all 
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the theory of hollows. But, unless one start from as broad 
deployment for fight as is that of the adversary, an effective 
opening of fire, and an increase of it up to superiority, are 
always out of the question. All this together peremptorily 
compels the adoption of deployment to the Ml breadth from 
the beginning. The method guarantees also that coherence 
in the execution of the combat which is absolutely requisite 
for the brigade commander ; while it does not deprive the 
subordinate leaders of freedom to lead their bodies ahead, 
under cover, according to the circumstances ; therefore does 
not take away the initiative from them. 

It will not be possible to prevent the firing-line, when it has 
come to a halt, being more open at one place than another ; 
but it is only by following these points of view that one 
attains an early and continued fire upon the whole front. 
Thus the opened line in single rank must he the formation 
for movement, and for fire, in all cases where other formations 
are their own prohibition. This would be the salvation of 
coherence of method; and that we must preserve at least 
until the different subordinate leaders, by using their initiative 
from the first fire station, which will as a rule lie at 600 
metres, more and more interpose, until, again, the brigade 
commander makes preparation for the really decisive moment 
by an opportune bringing up of the reserve. 

Certainly to advance in extended lines of this kind has 
disadvantages ; but these are to be alleviated by adjusting 
the swarms within the Zilge to the smallest possible dimensions, 
not over 10 men, and by training the inferior leaders and 
the men to keep straight to their front during the movement, 
so as to steadily maintain the general direction, by means of 
continuous attention and of rational mutual support. The 
further drawback, the mixing up, affecting even the units of 
different battalions (reserve included), may not deter us. One 
can mitigate this according to the plan of the deploymeMt. 
But, apart from that, there ought to be no difficulties for the 
rank and file of a regiment in fighting from the first fire 
station on to the principal one, although they have become 
thoroughly mixed up. Each man has to obey the nearest 
leader ; these are not tied to specified positions and trooj)s, 
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but must distribute themselves as much as possible, ever keep 
their attention fixed on one another, and take pains that the 
thread between men and leaders do not break. Only by training 
of this kind is the foundation laid for that method of initiative 
of the subordinate leaders which is necessary later. 

Supposing this advance to be employed, a danger at the 
longer ranges would certainly arise in case the advance took 
place by rushes. There would then be a possibility of con- 
siderable increase in the number of shirkers, and so of rifles de- 
ficient. Yet the principle is therefore correct of keeping as long 
as possible in movement ; and of not making the first halt, as 
a rule, till reaching 600 metres from the enemy’s firing-line. 

The advantage which the defence gains as formation for 
conflict, in positions occupied beforehand, selected, and 
specially prepared, affords already, on a basis of inquiries 
hitherto made, justification to Clausewitz, who has been so 
much attacked respecting this point. Nevertheless, he who 
will overcome the adversary in the struggle must add the 
Tactical to the Strategical offensive. 

The regulations say ; — ‘ An attack carried with all deter- 
mination up to the enemy will always succeed ! ’ 

By an ‘ attack carried forward ’ may not be understood 
the onsets made by individual companies and battalions under 
favourable circumstances, as those afforded by a covered 
approach right up to the enemy, and by mist : Ilnd and 
F./57thatLaGarroniere,7thof January, 1871 ; Ist,IInd/57th, 
Beaune, 28th of November, afternoon; Ilnd/ 56th, La Tuilerie, 
evening ; * and the numerous attacks on advanced posts and 
so forth. But the purport of the phrase is the attack by larger 
bodies in the lataille rangSe ; that is, by use of brigades. 
Then, however, coherence of method is all the more necessary ; 
because, without that,’ an attack cannot be ‘ carried forward 
with all determination.’ It was because we had in 1870-71 

‘ The narrative of the taking of La Tuil&ie that has obtained hitherto is 
incorrect. The position was actually taken by 3rd and 4th/17th. It was 
only after its capture that Captain v. Montbard arrived with IInd/56th, 
and communicated to the leaders of 3rd and 4th/17th, Premier Lieutenant 
Casimir and Captain v. Beiohenan, that he ‘ was charged to relieve these 
troops 1 ’ 
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no knowledge of a ‘ cokerenee suitable to the time ’ that so 
many attacks failed (Worth, front ; Mance Eavine). 

At«Spieheren the attack was indeed brought right up 
to the enemy at several points, by companies and Zuge fight- 
ing a sort of soldier’s battle. They worked on for hours in 
the intersected country, with a tenacity and regardlessness 
that eventually carried them through ; and by their superiority 
in moral force they attained the victory. Nor can the attack 
of (jeneral v. Francois cancel this. For his action also, 
from the commencement, gradually too^ the character of a 
soldier’s battle, so that the General brought only one battalion 
to the place where he wished the whole brigade to be. There 
can be cited, besides, some fine attacks made in the iataille 
mng'ee by fresh brigades; for example, that made on Frosch- 
weilerby Starkloff’s WirtembergBrigade (Worth, 6th of August) ; 
that by the 33rd Brigade on Loigny, and so forth (2nd of 
December, 1870) ; against St. Marie on the 18th of August, 
and St. Privat (north) by the Saxons. To the same category 
too belongs the stroke of the 3rd Division on the second day of 
the battle of Villiers ; as that also of the 38th Brigade at 
Mars la Tour ; and that at Nuits under Colonel v. Wechmar. 

So this proposition has its full justification. For such 
exigencies may come upon every arm ; and therefore there must 
already in peace be developed, in each individual man, the 
will to get forward. The position is quite the same as regards 
onsets made in the course of a battle. At all places where 
the attack was successful the brigades were from an early 
moment deployed in their full fighting breadth, and more ; 
(Worth, Xlth Army Corps, Starkloff’s Brigade ; St. Marie, St. 
Privat (north), Loigny). At every place w^here it did not suc- 
ceed the theory of hollows forbade a deployment (Vlllth, Vllth, 
Ilnd Army Corps), or the insertion of troops ensued somewhat 
according to the idea of the modern Task method (IXth Corps), 
Certainly no fewer attacks will be wrecked in future. The 
further demand therefore must be made : ‘ An attack that 

does not at once reach its object lays upon commanders and 
troops the duty of holding out upon the ground gained. And 
the repulse of hostile attacks must, in such situations, be 
always successful as long as the troops have ammunition.’ 
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This claim may nowadays be justly made upon all troops, 
provided the attack, in regard to time, object, and force, be 
not indeed iintacticaL And though this conclusion may not 
be supported by all examples in 1870, yet it is by very 
many. 

The ‘Impression of 1889’ says, in Numbers 96 and 130, 
1st part, that up to 900 and 1,000 metres fire can be poured 
upon columns and Artillei-y ; and in 130: ‘At great dis- 
tances the object can sometimes be made out only by means 
of perspective glasses, not by the skirmishers themselves. The 
business then is, to indicate to the latter spots in the country 
as points to aim at.’ 

Further, in Number 133 it is said:— ‘In the course of 
the fight it will often be possible to carry out guidance of fire 
in imperfect degree only. For such cases the skirmishers 
must, in their traiHis^, have the rule impressed upon them 
that, in the ah;;^J^ectfguidance, they can within 600 metres 
fire upon al^he adveifetween 600 and 1,000 metres, only 
high and w’^ Strategical ^hat beyond 1,000 metres in general 
they ought n tions say: — 

Now the -the enemy wi% close ranges have, however, 
been greatly shuk carrip'short'^ime. The distance was 250 
paces with the needle-gun; 4Q0 metres with the Mauser 
71. /84. ; and with the 88 rifle— te well as with all small-bore 
rifles — it is 600 metres- Nobody will shut his eyes to the 
influences exercised by distant fire ; but everyone will also, 
with complete justice, keep pointing to the disadvantages of 
distant fire (beyond 1,000 metres). These consist in the 
fact that the power of vision does not reach far enough 
for possible aiming; in the fact that precisely now, with 
multiple-loaders, distant fire leads to waste of ammunition ; 
and no peace time subtleties avail anything against the latter 
fact. As regards the more flattened trajectories, the fire- 
swept zone contracts if the skirmisher stand on a level 
different from that of the country he has to sweep with his 

Therefore the regulations prescribe correctly also, that as 

^ In detail, Lettres dhm cavali&y February, March, April, 1893, of the 
Bevm de cavalerie* 
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'ill the: course of the fight it is- often possible to carry out 
guidance of fire in imperfect degree only, the skirmisher ought 
not to fire at all beyond 1,000 metres.’ 

For the rest, the dispute as to distant and close-range fire 
will always subsist, and also the employment of both methods 
of fire. In both cases there are many things that can be said 
for and against. I am, on the basis of my war experiences, an 
adherent of close-range fire ; and there will not be many who 
have at their command greater experiences of fighting. A 
corps thoroughly trained and of sound discipline would ever 
determine my judgment on behalf of short-range fire — 
especially in defence. An adversary who has to retreat out 
of close-range fire is no longer to be feared. This is absolu(:e 
death to him. I have myself suffered it. And if anyone would 
seek after an example for short-range fire, it would be found 
in greatest perfection in Beaune la Eolande ; ^ also I know not 
whether the Imperial host of the French can cite a better one 
for distant fire. I doubt it. To-day a corps must be able to 
fight and to shoot in all zones of fire. But he who figures to 
himself,' and practically tests, what is meant by indicating 
objects by spots in the country, will in 90 cases out of 100 
say to himself that, unless the ' spot in the country ’ be just 
a farmyard, or something of that sort, this spot cannot be 
found, and cannot be fired at with successful result. 

The tenacity observed in all combats of 1870-71, on both 
sides, has its cause in the way of fighting, itself again the 
consequence of the better firearms. And in that matter 
little change may be expected from the smokeless powder and 
the small-bore rifle. It is no longer possible to execute an 
attack, as in former times, by throwing into the combat 
brigades under one man’s control, so as to rapidly win the 
decision by storm with the bayonet. The small-bore rifles 
compel the use of swarm Tactics with skirmishers’ fire as the 
universal way of fighting. Thereby the excellence of the 
individual man as skirmisher must come perpetually more 
into the foreground ; and, in comparison with 1870-71, it 
must also more appear that the course of a battle consists in 

^ Compare the description in Hoenig, ‘ VolksJcrieg an der Loire' II, 
Chapter V. 
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the combination of a whole series of swarm onsets. But on 
this account the coherence of action must proceed from the 
hand of the brigade commander. These onsets are off^ simple 
explanation. Each of the antagonists pours fire upon the other. 
One of them believes the superiority is on his own side, and 
makes a push forward, which either succeeds or fails. In the 
former case, he that is worsted multiplies his efforts ; for the 
one onset is not decisive, but only gives a Tactical advantage. 
If the antagonist hitherto worsted feel himself strong enough 
to force the enemy back again, he pushes forward, and perhaps 
overruns the swarms stationed opposite. These give way 
till they find a halt, aflbrded either by the ground or by troops 
in rear, or both, upon which again is wrecked the hitherto 
successful onset of the enemy. The antagonist is thus brought 
fco a standstill at least ; in many a case he will even turn, for 
he does not always hold out under very superior fire. This is 
the moment when the antagonist hitherto forced back renews 
the onset, and wins again the Tactical advantage. Such is the 
course of the modern fight. This is the ‘ surging hither and 
thither,’ only too apt to confuse the heads of those who have 
not seen the * surging.’ The number of onsets so made on both 
sides may be various ; of which matter the principal determi* 
nants are, how the troops in rear are used, and how often the 
swarm line receives new power through fresh troops. Prom 
this it follows how important are, precisely, the control over 
the lines in rear; their distance, number and employment; 
what care must be used in management, as regards distribu- 
tion of them, holding them in readiness, and leading them 
on. Also, this problem cannot be removed by the smoke- 
less powder, but only altered, and in many cases made more 
dilBScult. The fight will in future be a skirmishers’ fight 
composed of onsets. On the one hand it will exhibit a certain 
changefulness, a perpetual mutual displacement of the opposed 
lines, while on the other hand it shows in this changefulness 
a great stubbornness. The explanation is contained in human 
nature, which is excited by the fire, so that men have the 
inclination to withdraw from its operation. There will 
always occur cases where a vigorous and powerful onset 
results in the position seized being held continuously from 
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the commencement, till the battle dies away ; the adverse 
attacks being wrecked thereon. But as a rule the decision is 
broughj; about gradually, by several onsets, by loss and gain 
of ground, and he will be most certain to win the decision 
who in these onsets takes care to have surplus force. To see, 
observe, judge, and compute that is possible only for the 
higher leaders. However distasteful to many this character 
of the fight may be, it is no use struggling against it. It must 
ever be kept in view ; then the mistakes made in Tactical 
means will be absent, or indeed rarer. Nor must we denounce 
this fighting, inseparable from the small-bore rifle, on the 
ground that it ‘ is not decisive,’ that it is ‘ difficult to super- 
vise,’ that it is still ‘ more difficult to guide.’ The onset of a 
swarm certainly is not decisive. But what prodigious fighting- 
power resides in the fact that we have repeatedly seen swarms, 
though they may not have been in the desired peace-time 
condition, conduct a fire combat of the greatest intensity, 
lasting six to eight hours, materially destructive and morally 
exhausting, and after that break into the vital position of the 
enemy ! Where, indeed, has such fighting-power existed in 
any Tactics ? So these reasons, too, have made me, now as 
before, an opponent of every normal attack. 

If this character of the combat, as well as its duration, be 
kept in mind, I should like to return again to the question of 
ammunition. The quicker the man shoots, the quicker will 
he have spent his ammunition. My suspicion is aroused by 
this rapid shooting (rapid fire), which by the ‘ Impression of 
1889 ’ has been re-introduced in place of the magazine fire ; 
and I think it is necessary, in view of the rifle’s present 
capacity of performance, finally to touch upon it. The phrase 
ought to have no place at all in the regulations ; on the 
contrary, upon every page of them should be the words 
‘ sparing of fire.’ But if the man be trained to rapid fire, the 
danger is imminent that he will make ampler use of it 
than if he were unacquainted with it ! There was sense in 
rapid fire with a rifle whose accurate shooting was compressed 
into about a minute of time ; but now, when we get such 
great results of fire from 600 metres down that the con- 
tinuance of accurate shooting is maintained from that distance, 
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it does more Iiarm than good, because it leads to dissipation 
of ammunition. In addition, I have learnt from actuality 
that as danger increases the man becomes of himself more 
unsettled, and shoots quicker. What is the good, then, of 
rapid fire in the regulations? In opposition, therefore, to 
rapid fire, I put the claim, economy of fire. 

Now a few words more concerning the Lines.^ I have, in 
dealing with the execution of the combat, already declared 
against their retention, and have there spoken of opened lines ^ 
only. Still we require the Lines ^ for the forming up, for the 
deployment, and also in the case of all Tactical problems 
where the question hinges on a surprise, an irruption in thick 
weather, under favourable circumstances of ground, and in 
twilight. So we must be able to move also in Lines,* and 
now as before, under some circumstances, to fight in them. 
From 1,200 metres down the formation of all Lines * on an open 
plain should, as a rule, be only the swarm. But it may also 
be the line ^ and column, according to country and conditions 
of the fight. This question, and that of distances between 
lines,^ are the most important, and have therefore been 
discussed in detail. However, there should never be normal 
distances and normal breadths, but maximum distances and 
maximum breadths. 

Misgiviugs as to the lines in rear then coming too late 
for an attack or for the arrest of retreat must be precluded 
by a strong fire Line. And as to means for the correct 
■adjustment of distance, these are better suggested by the 
range and the flatness of trajectory of the rifles than by time. 
When rifles gave, up to 200 paces, the results of fire attained 
with modern ones at 600, the Lines used to be kept cor- 
respondingly close. They must logically be caused to follow 
now at greater distance. 

Concerning number and strength of the lines, it can only 
be said that the determining conditions are (a) to bring about 

* [The phrase is Treffen, the designation for the conventional First, Second, 
and Third Lines [cf, for instance, First Part, I. (6.) &o. &e. ; also particularly 
pp. 18-5 and 222] ; whereas Linie is the word used to distinguish a line forma- 
tion.— Tbanslatoe.] 

3 [German Linie, Linien ; here, as generally, to designate line proper ; in 
close or in- extended order. — TEAKsiiAoioBO 
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superiority of fire at, say, 6 to 300 metres ; (b) from tlience to 
execute the blow by the entrance of fresh troops. That blow 
will as a rule consist, because of the great distance, rather in 
menace than irruption. Here is the problematic feature of 
the assault proper ; for a closer approach by the fire Line 
will as a rule be impossible; and, besides, the power of 
lungs and muscles is not equal to traversing this distance at 
a run; it will rather happen that the adversary has retired 
before, and that the taking of the position consists only in 
pressing after him. I must here refer over again to the 
instructive examples of Elsasshausen and Proschweiler, and 
in part also to St. Privat. These might be the types of the 
future, so far as we ought at all to speak of such things. 
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VI. Of the Defence 

People are accustomed to say that a corps which is able 
to attack well defends itself well also. Military history gives 
indorsement to this proposition in manifold form ; hut it 
contains only few examples of troops that understood how to 
defend themselves well having also attacked well. For this 
reason the attack has been almost alone discussed in the 
foregoing expositions ; yet it seems to me necessary to refer 
specially to some points of view concerning leadership which 
at the present day are of more service to the defence than 
they formerly were. 

As regards, first of all, the guidance of the armies, it 
cannot in future fail to occur that several armies must 
simultaneously solve different problems in different theatres 
of war. Among them, too, there will be military situations 
that require the performance of defensive parts, both Strategi- 
cally and Tactically, either as a temporary or lasting thing. 
The Germans, in their conduct of the war against the Eepublic, 
1870-71, did indeed operate, within certain limits, on the 
offensive. Strategically and Tactically. But therein two cases 
certainly occurred of armies finding themselves thrown upon 
the defensive in Strategy and Tactics. And in both situa- 
tions they fought obstinately. 

These instances were, that of the Ilnd Army along with 
the army detachment on the Loire at the end of November 
1870, and that of General v. Werder on the Lisaine in the 
middle of January, whose corps must here be also regarded 
from the point of view of an army. 

In both cases the defender changed later to the Strategical 
and Tactical offensive, in the sense of combined operations of 
two armies. Thus, although certain mistakes may have been 
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made in execution, the defender, in two different theatres of 
war and with very diverse achievements, successfully solved in 
each a problem that may with justice be accounted specially 
difficult. Each time a great result was attained ; in one case 
the destruction of the enemy’s army. 

I believe that these phenomena will repeat themselves in 
higher degree. I believe that the war of the future approaches 
nearly to the war of positions, with all its peculiarities and 
drawbacks. We must come to terms with this fact whether 
it benefit us or not. It lies in the nature of the war of the 
future ; it is a consequence of the remarkable rdle that will be 
reserved therein for technique — reckoning, indeed, the better 
weapons too under the term in this sense. Thus the general 
and the corps must be familiar with all means of defence. 

Cases will appear in which the commander, although he 
recognises the general direction of the operations (end of 
November), yet can hardly descry in due time where the 
assailant has his masses, and against what point the assailant 
means to fetch his chief blow. In face of this there is only 
one way to meet him opportunely, namely, to assemble and 
draw up the troops, and to prepare positions upon the pro- 
bable line of direction of his operations. The Ilnd Army 
recognised the probable direction, late it is true. But for 
assembly too little was done betimes, and everything was 
neglected as to a good choice of the battle area, according to 
the probabilities of the case, and as to the timely strengthen- 
ing of it. 

General v. Werder was, in fact, regularly surprised in the 
operations. Nevertheless, he was able to bring up all requisite 
for the defence, to occupy the position yet in time (choice of 
battlefield), and do what was barely needful for setting it in 
order, so far as he was allowed by the serious impediment 
due to conditions of weather. 

After aU, the purport of each of the two problems of defence 
would have mcluded giving special attention in Tactics to the 
left wing on the Loire, to the right on the Lisame. In neither 
case was this done. The need, however, was easily perceptible 
from the Strategic situation. Hence it follows that correct 
comj)reheusion of the Strategy will be authoritative for the 
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area, and within that for the points where the defender 
intends to fight. That is, Strategical laws continue to deter- 
mine choice of the area and extent of the position (psoduct 
from troops and distance). 

The leader of the army will also know the line in rear of 
which his operations may not remain. That line results from 
consideration of the object he is operating to cover, and from 
the distance bet ween his own and theenemy’sgenerallines of re- 
connaissance, which distance may subsist for a longer or shorter 
time. As a rule, therefore, it cannot be particularly difficult to 
correctly choose the position, when there is full comprehension 
of the Strategy in hand in the general posture of the war. 
Consequently the works also can be early projected and carried 
out at the right spots in accordance with large aspects. 

For instance, nothing worse could have befallen General 
V. Werder than to be driven into the angle Belfort — Switzer- 
land. So this Strategical point of view would have been one 
to put in front of all others ; thus the right wing should have 
been made strongest, and all efforts used to keep the reserve 
in its neighbourhood. 

The worst event that could have happened to the Xth 
Corps at Beaune was to be divided from the Ilnd Army and 
driven in a north-easterly direction. Therefore a determinant 
for the choice of position, and the strengthening of it, was 
attention to the Ilnd Army ; and so the right wing ought to 
have been made specially strong. These are only two situa- 
tions. But as a rule the defender will be able, a relatively 
long time before, to light on the Strategic point where he 
desires to meet the assailant ; and there simply according to 
Strategic laws to begin with preparing the position. The 
rest — completing the position — follows later. It is not need- 
ful to construct a formal fortress. The matter of chief 
concern is, rather, to secure important points with a small 
number of combatants, so that one may be able to make ready 
adequate masses for other points and other problems, which 
will lie, for instance, in the domain of the offensive. But in 
most cases a skeleton scheme may be early made and elabo- 
rated ; and this may be already of much advantage to Tactics, 
as Gravelotte and the Lisaine teach. 
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For timely attainment (occupation of tlm position, wliilo 
detaching a mass for free employment) one must choose dis- 
posititns as concentrated as possible. And this can bo dono 
if the front and flanks be reconnoitred and secured by the 
Cavalry, along with other arms allotted to it. 

So, if the defender wish to make correct anticipations, a, ml 
to already follow up circumstances while they are nascent, he 
must try to be specially strong in one arm, namely, in a,n 
enterprising and adequately equipped Cavalry with Artilha-y. 
Without it every future problem of defence is already in high 
degree jeopardised. 

The army command has, therefore, to determine in a 
certain degree the general outlines of the position. It will, 
as a rule, have most knowledge. It has familiarised itself 
with its problem. It will be able to assign most correctly 
the points of support whereon the whole scaffolding should 
be set up. Besides, it certainly must know the country 
from its own contemplation of it, and not merely from the 
map. Perhaps this will not be always possible. The par- 
ticular elaboration reaches greater and greater precision, 
according to the detailed information that accrues during 
the passage of the business from the army command 
through successive authorities. So the entire course leads 
from the whole to the particular, from large aspects to smaller 
ones. 

Hence it follows that in the case of every authoiity, and 
of every arm, especially in that of the officers charged with 
tracing the works, there must exist a fuU comprehension of the 
problem on its Strategical side. That is, they must be 
acquainted with the intention, and must, as far as possible, 
embrace it with all its consequences ; while, on the other hand, 
the Tactical advantages afforded by those outlines must be 
turned to account in a superior way. In these two spheres, 
seldom only has anything remarkable been performed, putting 
exceptions aside. But instead of mourning over that, and 
expecting from the future little better, we ought to hold fast 
perpetually the inseparability of Strategy and Tactics. 
Eegarded ideally— in all essential points they coalesce on 
the battlefield (position) into one thing. If people have 
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accustomed themselves thus to think, to reflect, and to super- 
vise, then the works also will be seldom elaborated on incorrect 
points ; and aversion to them will vanish, because no rational 
man can shut his eyes to the effect. But we had not learnt 
so to think. Imagination was wanting. Another thing was 
wanting; for education did not in youth begin with the 
spring of every mental activity that knows what it is about ; 
namely, it did not teach us first to form for ourselves an idea, 
a conception, of that which has to be attained. Thus, we 
cannot do without book knowledge, only not everyone need be 
a learned man. 

The defender has been able to delude the assailant in 
important degree. The great examples of Koniggratz, 
Gravelotte — St. Privat, and on the Lisaine teach that. In 
the last two cases the extent of the position was greatly under- 
estimated ; in the first no sufficient notion was possessed as 
to the trace of the position and the strength of the defenders. 
So French, Germans, Austrians were — unintentionally — in 
execution of the same idea, able to propagate a high degree of 
uncertainty. With it, to be sure, was success associated in 
one ease only : in that of the Germans on the Lisaine. The 
Austrians in the end fought in front of their position, and 
were defeated chiefly on that account, and because the position 
altogether was not occupied in the manner ordered, and did 
not so remain. Here came to view also the mischievous 
influence which an advanced position may exhibit (wood of 
Maslowed). The reason why the French lost their battle, 
although the Germans were greatly deceived as to the breadth 
occupied, was that the Strategic wing was unsubstantially dis- 
posed, and was crushed in. It was crushed in with the greater 
ease because it was not artificially strengthened. That caused 
all other labours to be thoroughly futile. A beginning ought 
thus to have been made at St. Privat. But the exercise of 
war -shows that the improvement of the position remained 
imperfect just because neither at Eoniggratz nor at Gravelotte 
was there a commander. So, in both cases the same 
phenomenon arose: at Koniggratz the left wing held the 
position of Popowitz; at Gravelotte the right held that of 
Verneville. Bach was the Strategic flank, and it remained for 
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the generals commanding to procure the better ones of 
Problus and St, Privat ! 

Thus before the introduction of smokeless powder the 
defence already possessed factors that were not so easy to in- 
vestigate, and brought the assailant into great embarrassments. 
It may be admitted also that thereon depends a part of its 
strength. But, although this strength, namely, the un- 
certainty into which it can bring the assailant, becomes to the 
assailant much more palpable by reason of smokeless powder, 
I am yet an adherent of the offensive. To be sure, the good 
sides of the defensive ought not to be underrated. 

The defender can by the map decide the general trace of 
his position. From Strategic points of view the assailant also 
can in general feel out that trace, or base line. But something 
may also make its appearance which does not correspond to 
the spirit of Strategy ; as, for example, Bazaine’s march away 
into the position of the 18th of August. It was at first also 
chosen from the map, and only later received its actual form 
in consequence of inspection on the very spot. 

Therefore, already in former times the assailant might be 
in great uncertainty, according as Strategical conceptions, 
correct or incorrect, were in both camps determining factors. 
But, beyond this, the smokeless powder increases the difficulty 
of recognising betimes the position of defence, even if the 
assailant should have correctly found the' Strategical base 
line. 

The new rifles and the new Artillery projectiles com- 
mand a greatly enlarged area. This circumstance (and the 
smoke disappearing) add much, again, to the difficulty of 
making out the enemy. Now for the most part, indeed, the 
weaker side will have to defend and fortify itself. But the 
defender is to-day in a condition to considerably enhance the 
uncertainty of the assailant, to force upon him measures that 
take much time, and to delude him. He will perhaps be able 
accordingly to arrange his counter-measures so that, despite 
a general inferiority in combatants, he may attain the 
superiority at one point. 

This may be done chiefly by using advanced positions. 
In what degree they can be useful to the defence under 
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modern conditions is taught by reflection upon the battle of 
aravelotte. This should truly be left for each reader to do, be- 
cause one person thinks he can unfold one thing from mslitary 
history, another something else. But I believe thatjn great 
battles the commander on the defending side has been only 
by the smokeless powder put into a condition to make timely 
dispositions according to great points of view ; because this may 
afford him time, which formerly he had not, to consider any 
plans he may be concerned with for a counter-move of offensive 
Tactics. In this case the advanced positions are a means for 
gaining time; and this, indeed, results from calculation of 
breadth and depth of the line of defence, in relation to the depth 
of the ground in front commanded by the advanced positions, 
up to thelineof defence. I perceive therein the principal change, 
connected with reconnaissances, which smokeless powder has 
introduced into great Tactics, and the main advantage which 
the general (on the defending side) can draw from it. 

Considerations of space and other matters make it im- 
possible for me to enter upon all the consequences that follow 
from the above for the defender and the assailant. But I 
refer to the views of the French colonel Langlois, who desires 
as a principle to put the advanced positions at 7-8 kilo- 
metres before the main position ; also to the ‘ Militar-Wochen- 
blatt,’ 1893, Numbers 17, 18, 28, 68, 59, 60. In general I 
follow the views of the last three numbers of that periodical ; 
but then main positions will have to be chosen chiefly accord- 
ing to the point of view of a powerful counter-offensive, and 
will in this ease be able no longer, as a rule, to dispense with 
the advanced positions. Therefore we must also have adroit- 
ness in choosing and making full use of the advanced positions ; 
also expertness in early making them harmless by ah .ener- 
getic method of attack. The conflict about these positions 
may at the same time lead to adequate knowledge being 
gained of the main position ; that is, commonly, if the positions 
be about 1,000 metres from the main position. Yet that 
conflict may mislead the assailant in such degree as they are 
more distant, and in that measure would the positions be again 
of use to the defender’s commander. Nothing is here 
gained by citing the examples of disadvantage, of Koniggratz 
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and pointing out that on. the 18tli of August^ 1870, the 
advanced 'positions had brought to the French little advan- 
tage. J?e are here in face of an important sphere, in regard 
to which we must have reached absolute clearness before 
fighting takes place; and I am of opinion that to this end 
arrangements for manoeuvre may be of essential assistance. 
Thereby will be found also the best means for defence and 
attack. They must be found, for I believe that no defender 
whose mind is occupied with great designs will forego the 
benefits that advanced positions are able to offer him. 

The great point which the defender will use, and which 
may mislead the assailant, is the uncertainty which arises in 
the assailant’s mind and causes him to lose time. How- 
ever, from this reason again there may become needful on the 
part of the assailant several formings up of the armies, and 
of the battle units. And, above all, great Tactics have now in 
the case of the defence the means to keep the armies separate, 
at distances and in circumstances that are suitable, so as to 
employ the one army in the offensive, according to the degree 
of insight and of time which the combats, and so forth, about 
the advanced positions, have gained. But then one would 
have to regard from this point of view not only the choice of 
the main position, but also the relation to it of the advanced 
positions, and the strengthening of the main position. If we 
thus get a Plevna, they are included ; if a Gravelotte, they 
will have to be attacked, now as before. Only so much 
belongs to the realm of Tactical technique/that the advanced 
positions should no longer consist of farm premises and 
villages, but must be adapted to the country as invisibly 
as possible; however, w^oods especially, for example, may 
prove themselves very suitable. He who resolves on advanced 
positions will have to spread out in breadth as much as 
possible, and in that breadth strive for an irregular front : a 
matter again made greatly easier by the better weapons, and 
giving on that account also expectation of greater effect. 

The ‘ Instructions for Field Fortification ’ say in No. 18 : 

‘ The arrangement and occupation of advanced positions are 
for the most part not advisable, but rather they easily lead 
to the defeat of the advanced troops, and at the same time to 
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the masking of fire from the main position. It is best, there- 
fore, to nse all means for strengthening one line only.’ I 
could well agree in regard to the strengthening, not hj regard 
to the occupying. In this matter truly the points of view of 
a bold army leadership are for me authoritative; but small 
scruples and inconveniences of Tactical technique must indeed 
be subordinated to them. 

As a rule, it may be said that the defence is the stronger 
formation ; but it seldom develops a great result unless this 
be induced by another army (Manteuffel — Werder). It always 
was so, and so it will remain. The strength of the defence is 
witnessed by Worth, Gravelotte (intentionally, only battles in 
the field with free space for deployment on both sides are 
cited), Beaune, Loigny, Lisaine, St. Quentin, and so on. But 
where weapons are equal the laws can at most be somewhat 
shifted between attack and defence. Let us therefore stick 
to the attack, always, however, under the aspects of an early 
and powerful development of fire and the greatest possible 
numerical superiority. The long-range weapons offer many 
an advantage to the assailant. Besides, he can move often 
more freely than the defender. He can develop a greater 
fire power, though only gradually to begin with. In far 
higher degree nowadays than in former times he can 
pour his fire upon those of the defender’s troops that are 
drawm up in rear, because the weapons carry much further. 
Above all, he has greater freedom in resolve. The attack will 
be more difficult to open and to execute ; it will cost more 
time, and at individual points demand more sacrifices. They 
must be made. But it will also, when crowned with victory, 
develop results unforeboded. 

Seldom will the defender’s positions be capable of answer- 
ing all requirements. Also, he will have to mass his forces 
at different points. His position must nowadays assume the 
character of a great artificial receptacle for covering the 
troops. These traits, which are never consonant with sim- 
plicity, and seldom with the leadership of troops, will appear 
unless the defender wish to suffer already in sensible degree 
from the fire of Artillery. The defender will have to spend a 
much longer time in positions of readiness, a thing that does 
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not eiiliance the moral force. And he will ha^e to deploy a 
great part of his Infantry on the hither slope, mostly without 
coyer,* so as not offhand to endanger his Artillery. At 
special points he will cause his fire to be delivered in Ml 
power ; but at the place or places of assault the assailant will 
be able to develop a superiority of fire power, especially if he 
succeed in timely ascertaining the wings of the defender. In 
many cases nowadays the defender will have to shun farm 
premises and villages ; but in place of them he can throw up 
entrenchments with comparative quickness, and these, along 
with better cover from view, permit more effective action. 
So everywhere in recent times there have been made experi- 
ments with the plough for constructing temporary fortifica- 
tions. General Morin particularly seems to have in France 
attained great success herewith in 1893. I have not entered 
upon details of technique. And there remain no longer any 
substantial differences in the instructions of the French, 
Germans, Kussians, and Austrians as to the value, planning and 
execution of field-fortifications. Nor could it be otherwise ; for 
the same effects of weapons led of necessity to about the same 
results in field-fortification. Hence also guns of great 
calibre will be brought into action on both sides. Thus 
already spoke the French instruction of the 23rd of March, 
1878: ‘ Field-fortifications have at all times had a serious im- 
portance ; since the introduction of rapid-firing weapons they 
have become on the battlefield a power and an expedient 
always useM, and often indispensable. If, in defence, they 
allow the minority of the troops at a certain point to be 
balanced, they afford to the assailant means of destroying the 
adversary's defensive positions or turning them against him, 
and further permit that he establish himself on the ground 
he has won, so as to make sure of his possession.' 

But, whatever one may examine, every phenomenon tends 
forcibly to the war of positions. But that war, because the 
spirit of the age possesses increased military vigour, will have 
a course different from that of the past. Eifle and spade, 
regulations, instructions for shooting and for field-fortifica- 
tion (field-pioneer instructions for the Infantry), belong now- 
adays ever to each other, as parts of one activity, the 
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greatest possible development of fire. Therein is really 
merged the whole activity of combat ! I hold it probable that 
an adequate and yet covered array of the local anct battle 
reserve is one of the most difficult problems the defender has, 
particularly if he think of passing from defence to attack. 
The reserves, generally, must be more endangered in futm-e 
than they were in the past. They will under some circum- 
stances have very much to suffer from echelon shrapnel fire. 
And probably one may take it as settled that the reserves 
must neither be massed in the old way, nor brought up near 
to the main line of defence. The change to an attitude of 
offence, however, so as to gain the victory, requires again 
that masses be held ready in the neighbourhood of the line of 
offensive movement, while the doubtless imminent expendi- 
ture of ammunition, quite apart from consideration of the 
losses, will force the defender to have local reserves at hand 
in rear of the whole line of battle, if full advantage is to 
be taken of the fire power of the defence. In positions pre- 
pared beforehand artificial protections will make it possible 
to unite both requirements more or less. In other cases not 
so, or indeed but seldom. It must be conceded that the 
defender, especially in the opening of the battle, can as a rule 
develop a greater fire power than the assailant can. Yet, 
where the areas are great, the defender is and remains, as 
regards his movements and the measures he takes, under the 
pressure of the law of the assailant. The latter, by reason 
of his greater freedom, may paralyse, and in the end surpass, 
the fire ; still, this may need more time, and at particular 
points cause greater losses. But so much the more con- 
siderable is the final meed of victory. 
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It is peculiar that so much has been written concerning 
losses that have been suffered, and are to be expected, and 
especially concerning the manner wherein such may in future 
be obviated, while the true seat of the harm has not been 
touched. Consequently, for nearly two decades we have moved 
on erroneous ways; we have, at greater or less distances, 
circled round the true ^ Leitmotiv ’ ; have done many a thing 
that must lead to a weak view ; sought the causes where they 
do not reside ; and where they do, have — not sought them ! 
In this way we have deceived ourselves, to protect others. 
And we have, again to protect others ! deceived those also who 
know no war, or those who were forbidden by their position to 
see anything outside the corps. Instead of saying straight 
out the causes of our losses in 1870-71 lay, as to 90 per cent, 
of them, only in the old peace-time jog-trot of the drill-ground, 
in our own insufficient training, and ignorance of our adver- 
sary's host, in the Tactics and the incapacity of numerous 
leaders of various ranks, and then treating these faults to real 
discussion, the blame has been thrown on the positions, 
country, effect of rifles, and so forth. But no thinking brain 
has been convinced thereby, since the causes do not lie there. 
And if one go through the series of peace errors from 1871-88, 
they are attributable to and trace their descent from the one 
original mistake, that the true cause was perhaps not named 
because one was unwilling to cut into one's owm flesh. 
Thereby we have at length arrived at this point, that one will 
in good earnest transfer the combat into the night, in order — 
that it may be impossible for one to be seen, and thus 
impossible also to be fired upon or hit. Were all this a mere 
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labour fro nihilo, it "were not so bad. But worse it is that by 
such means false ideas may establish themselves in a whole 
generation. And it will be hard to do away with that matter 
offhand, for men are actually alive ! The consequence of the 
new armament is in all great countries of Europe new regula- 
tions for the different arms, new shooting instructions, new in- 
structions for fortification and orders for field service, with which 
Germany took the lead. There followed, up to 1889, Prance, 
Austria, England, Eussia and Italy. The year 1888 brought 
Germany the small-bore rifle, the year 1889 the smokeless 
powder : things which in 1881, at the first edition of this work, 
were in part only aspired to, in part not so much as fetched into 
discussion. By these mechanical improvements the defence 
has become the stronger formation, but with the defence is 
gained no military decision of great result. Decision in war 
points to the attack. Now, if the defence be the stronger for- 
mation, it follows therefrom that the attack must take a more 
difficult shape, and at the decisive points a bloodier one. This 
is the cause why one seeks after Tactical principles and for- 
mations for it whereby the losses of the assailant may be 
diminished. 

Now, if one go through the battles, &c., of the war of 1870- 
71, one perceives the phenomenon, that as a rule two main 
principles were transgressed throughout, and these transgres- 
sions were the cause of our ‘great ’ losses. Of these trans- 
gressions, one was that reconnaissance was entirely omitted or 
insufficiently attended to on the part of the commanders-in- 
chief, and on the whole by all leaders, down to commanders of 
divisions, and even brigades, where they had independent 
tasks ; the other was the deficient preparation by Artillery- 
before the main .bodies of the Infantry were launched. 

We have, for example, the deficient reconnaissance on the 
16th of August, despite the fact that before the Xth Corps ar- 
rived the German cavalry was on the field of action, whereon 
the battle later had to be fought, and had been for hours close 
to the enemy. Hand-in-hand with that went another disad- 
vantage, namely, that the system of reports was not seasonably 
organised ; so that the reports were either delayed, or arrived 
in inexact state, or, lastly, were not rendered at all to that 
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leader , who, according to the condition of affairs, ought to 
have been informed in the first place. 

On iihe 17th and 18th of August we have the no less striking 
phenomenon that the abundant cavalry did not timely ascertain 
the extent of the French right wing, although the intention 
was to fight the decisive battle. 

We have, on the 1st of December, the occurrence that 
Bernhadi’s Brigade behaved still more awkwardly than the 
5th Cavalry Division did about midday on the 16th of August. 
Reconnaissances and organisation of the system of reports 
must, then, first of all, and always, go hand in hand. 

In both respects Napoleon is still ever a peerless type. 
And, notwithstanding the other matters wherein he has 
served as such a teacher to the Germans, they had in these 
directions learnt little from him. Should this be by anyone 
not immediately credited, let him realise Napoleon's nimble- 
ness before the battle, his reconnoitring rides, his exertions, 
and even bodily labours and toils (Jena, Borodino, Dresden), 
that he might himself see all of importance concerning the 
adversary before he began the battle. Not until he had pro- 
ceeded thus on the basis of reports received, and had in 
his rides initiated his staff into the state of affairs, did he 
come to his final arrangements, and then these seldom 
missed their effect. Now, in excuse for the Germans in 
1870-71, I must, to be sure, allege that of those battles 
against the Empire which are of the greatest importance, 
only 3 were fought by design of the host's guiding authority : 
Gravelotte, Beaumont, and Sedan ; all others were against its 
design, as regards moment of time, forces, and objects. But 
grand as was Moltke's assembling of 9 army corps and 6 
Cavalry divisions on the evening of the 17th of August, it 
would have been an inconceivable event with Napoleon I. to 
give, on the 17th, the order for attack without having reached 
approximate certainty as to the position of the adversary, and 
the extent of his right wing, which was not obtained till after 
the battle had begun. Then, indeed, the dismal experience 
was made that the hostile line of battle was about as long 
again as it had been assumed to be. To get better results 
there is required, not merely the appropriate employment of 
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Cavalry, but an agile, nimble commander-in- chief, who 
himself looks before the dice fall and after the mounted troops 
have reported. One observes little of this in the whoie war. 
One learns that positions were ridden over after the battle, 
but not before it. And as on a large, so was it on a small 
scale. Therefore people were always in uncertainty. And 
then, if the subordinate leaders came upon the adversary, they 
attacked headlong, even in ignorance of position and strength, 
and allowing no time for their own consideration how best to 
get at the adversary. In this respect only one general 
managed in the Napoleonic sense; it was General v. 
Herwarth at Koniggratz. And to this management are at- 
tributable the fine results, with sacrifices scarcely worth 
naming ! All occurrences tliat came under my view passed 
in such manner that I have the firm conviction those species 
of men that know how to reconnoitre in the Napoleonic sense 
no longer exist ; just as the species of Cavalry leaders a la 
Seidlitz seems to have vanished from the world. Will both 
return ? 

If it be desired to cure evils, their seat must be made out 
to begin with, and then the right means must be chosen for 
the cure itself. The chief cause of our losses lay in the fact 
that the reconnoitring was as a rule wanting before the 
various collisions ; in connection with the fact that an in- 
adequate strength of Infantry went to the assault, certainly 
with courage, but without plan. Eeconnaissance ought to 
extend at once to country, strength, and the disposal of the 
adversary. From them one may draw pretty certain con- 
clusions as to the enemy’s design; and hence emerge the 
methods for one’s own purposes. As to these, all ofiicers, 
down to the staff officer, must be informed in few words, with 
a view to the sphere of operation in hand, as indeed is now 
prescribed too, so that they know what they have to do. And 
if it be alleged against this that time is lacking for it, then 
say I, so much time was there for it in the principal case 
(Gravelotte), so easily because of the adversary’s complete 
inactivity could all that have been done, that, had the superior 
commanders recognised and laid to heart the correctness of 
just these time-saving measures, a second case like it should 
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hardly have arisen. But what appeared as the regular thing? 
Brigades ' and divisions came up, and, even without being 
made* to form up in the direction of the fight, they were 
thrown into the combat. ^ Forward ! ’ That was all that 
was said to their commanders; in isolated cases the object 
of attack was also designated. 'Forward!’ That was all 
the information received by the officers, as far as the staff 
officer. Even that was often replaced merely by a sign. 
Such was the rule of actuality. And then an attack was 
made straight forward from the points where they stood, 
though there was as a rule opportunity in the neighbourhood 
for advancing under cover. There were many such cases 
at Worth. It was so along the whole line of battle at 
Gravelotte, except with the Xllth Army Corps ; and in 
that battle the consequences of neglected reconnaissance 
and Artillery preparation rise to a quite incredible height. 
One perceives neither appropriate formations, appropriate 
ways, nor a coherent guidance, so far as this was possible. 
Commands issued remain commands issued ! This unwise 
and precipitate assault forward with columns, over open 
country, was the one main cause of our losses. If, on the 
other hand, real management had been used, military 
history would know nothing of the Mance Eavine and St. 
Privat, &c., as they stand ; our literature of losses would not 
exist. Of attacks with comparatively large masses, we can 
only register some as satisfactory in plan and execution. 
Either they were not achieved, or they subsided in the ' sand,’ 
or they succeeded with great difficulty, as at St. Privat and 
Worth, &c. Then, the fact that the true evil was not dis- 
covered is the further cause of our many Tactical blunders 
in peace, of the whole Jack-o’-lantern literature of losses. 
Nay, who knows whether the dispute as to distant and short- 
range fire, and so forth, would have arisen at all if our troops 
had been led appropriately, if we had possessed Tacticians 
and a system of Tactics ? But, if the evil be not found where 
it lies, the consequence always is that then the truth in 
military history and Tactics is put into the coffin by a whole 
legion of errors, that the simple demands of reason are 
pushed aside by learned sophism. Sophism was withal the 
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dominant sickness from 1871-88: sophism as regards 
subtlety of formation, as regards species of fire, as regards 
guidance of fire, as regards short-range and distant fire^ and 
fire effect, as regards the stated number of cartridges, swarm 
volleys, cessation of fire, supply of ammunition, and so on, 
though this whole series could be settled with few words had 
the truth been discovered. Since 1888, indeed, we have not 
always found the correct ways, but the clearing of the air in 
Tactics since that year has certainly had a refreshing effect. 

To supplement the original mistake of deficient reconnais- 
sance, with the flood of mistakes that issue from it, there 
comes the second, the inadequate or entirely wanting prepa- 
ration by the Artillery. It is a remarkable phenomenon that 
in the German host the Artillery receives so little sympathy, 
so little liking, and that the using of it is so little understood. 
Even Prince Hohenlohe has not shrunk from attacking the 
honour of the Artillery. What can be worse than in black 
and white to promote or to set up against one’s own arm the 
reproach of faint-heartedness and of lax apprehension of the 
honour idea?* 

In 1870 the effect of Artillery was, till Sedan, little or not 
at all appreciated by the generals. Only later was there a 
change in that matter. One cannot properly speak of a pre- 
paration of one attack in all the August battles. And if 
time had been taken at Amanvilliers and St. Privat to batter 
these points of support for several hours with the Artillery at 
disposal, I am convinced that then, though the same faulty 
attack formations of the Infantry wei-e used, both places 
would have fallen earlier than was the case, and with much 
smaller losses. Had one, besides, had at this spot Tacticians 
who had taken into account the inviting configurations of the 
ground, and who had at the right time abandoned close 
formations, then the taking of St. Privat — Amanvilliers would 
not have become difficult, protracted or bloody. Also, we should 
have reached clear ideas and views in Tactics, whereas now 
the views of Tactics have been spoilt by just the wrong 
teachings that have been drawn from the faulty measures 

* Vie FeldartilUrie in ihrer Unterstellung unter die Generalkommandos* 
Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1889. 
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used. Thus art has deteriorated through the artists them- 
selves ! 

Inaufficient reconnaissances and insufficient preparation by 
Artillery are the two roots of our failures and ‘ scientific ’ 
errors. The second was in part a consequence of the first. 
If one do not know pretty nearly where the enemy stands, 
how he stands, and about how strong he is, there natu- 
rally ceases the first condition for an Artillery preparation 
that is reasonable and of conscious aim. It is then im- 
possible for the best Artillery to fulfil its task. It is, es- 
pecially if the regulating of orders be not the best, pulled 
hither and thither, or not used at all, or it has too many 
points of combat, to act against each of which it has inade- 
quate time and power, and attains nothing because one is 
groping about. Unless an entirely regardless conflict be waged 
against these two evils we shall again experience numerous dis- 
appointments ; they will again mature other Tactical evils of a 
secondary kind ; and since this must be prevented, the child has 
here been once called by its name, without ‘naming names.’ 
Transgressions against the simplest Tactical principles, faulty 
measures in multifarious shapes, neglect of attention to 
country, the aimlessness and vagueness which, to satiety, at- 
tempted the same impossible thing in the same impossible 
way, the employment of formations long ago antiquated, 
ignorance as to the shooting-performances of the adverse 
weapon, these together are some points whence arose our 
losses and our later Tactical errors ; and though there are 
many things I do not assent to, and others that I directly 
consider incorrect and harmful, yet the genesis of the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’ was comprehensible. Troops that 
are not led do not conquer. The artist in war (Tactician) can 
never make one pattern do. Pupils caricature, to radical 
degree, the good thoughts of the masters. Badicals, while 
decrying the onesidedness of others, themselves preach one- 
sidedness in its whole polype character, till then the actuality 
of war brings the correction which peace is not exactly able 
to furnish. Unhappily, the correction is for the most part 
of but a dismal sort. 

If the enemy be thoroughly reconnoitred, if the leaders 
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know what they have to do, if, in a word, Tactical guidance 
rule, if the moral and destructive effect of Artillery he turned 
to full advantage, then frontal attacks also are practicable ; 
of course superiority of fire must first have been attained by 
Infantry and Artillery. 

The incorrect lessons often drawn from attacks that were 
recklessly undertaken have in the word Keenness found their 
collective idea and their expression. Only, it is to be feared 
that this word may lead as well to over-estimation of self as to 
under-estimation of the adversary. Without courageousness, 
spirit, and resolution nothing can be attained in any situa- 
tion of danger. But the champions of keenness, which has 
now got so much footing, are working on a wrong basis, 
because they stand nearer the drill-ground than the field of 
action. And if in war only 20 per cent of the ‘keenness ’ be at 
hand which one observes in peace, especially among the Cavalry, 
then we may be content ; only I fear that the first compara- 
tively great fight will become a great corrective. The ‘keen- 
ness ’ which may arise through a false view of war, which 
will support itself on mechanical formations and, using these, 
achieve the decision by regardless gallantry, represents a 
thoughtless tendency that must lead to bloody defeats should 
it be tried in actuality. It is like the senseless rule of crude 
forces, and therewith has never anything been attained. The 
keenness that we want can only be the result of a careful 
training and cultivation, the judicious guidance and gathering 
up of moral qualities, of intelligence, and of knowledge into 
rational Tactical principles and ideas of the fight. Its seat 
must be in the man’s breast ; otherwise we ever keep falling 
back into a system of lifeless and powerless mechanics. The 
‘ keenness ’ of the 1st Infantry Brigade of the Guard is a 
fearful lesson. Only after this attack had failed did jpeople 
bethink themselves that the Artillery must do preparatory 
work ; and only now did that take place which should have 
taken place before. So here defective reconnaissance and 
insufficient preparation by Artillery brought then: own cruel 
punishment, in an instance that was, indeed, often repeated, 
though perhaps not again in this degree. On the other hand, 
Le Bourget is an example how much had been learnt. Here 
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reconnaissance had been adequately performed, and keenness, 
as it showed itself, was of the right kind, because it rested on 
k ratijual basis and was brought into an intelligent system 
for the special circumstances and so forth. Eeconnaissances 
are made considerably more difficult by smokeless powder, 
an imperative reason for bestowing particular care on them 
if one do not wish to encounter still worse experiences. 
Thereby the preparations for the combat will perhaps be 
considerably retarded. From the probability that for an 
army several formings up may become necessary it follows, 
first of all, that the independent Cavalry must as far as 
possible achieve superiority over that of the enemy by mass, 
therefore by combat. Its work is in some degree limited by 
the purport of great Tactics. This means that the task for 
it is always to ascertain as early as possible the wings of the 
hostile army, and by means of an appropriately organised 
system of reports to continually maintain connection with 
the army command ; also report direct to the nearest 
general in command. Should it not be successful in early 
Lcertaining the wings, it does not fulfil its task, but makes 
more difficult all further measures of the supreme guiding 
authority. Eeports may under these circumstances be 
rendered by means of good riders, telegraph, and cyclists. 
In the manoeuvres at Beauvais and at Giins, in 1893, 2 hours 
on the average after the Cavalry reached its positions the 
brigades were united with the divisions. If one apply the 
modern practice to Gravelotte, one may assert that the lay- 
ing of the field-telegraph could with ease go on almost 
pari passu with the forward movement of the Ilnd Army; 
and that hence the connection between it and the great 
headquarters ought never to have been sensibly interrupted. 

Still, even though the wings be ascertained, there yet re- 
mains for the pitched battle many a thuag to recover, which in 
relation to the wings cannot absolutely be descried from the 
map. The spirited riding forward, and riding through the 
advanced troops of the enemy, which subsists in peace is not 
in actuality practicable; therefore the reports from patrols 
wiU furnish but an insufficient result. The captive balloon 
may under some circumstances render good services ; but, 
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though it is already 100 years old (from the time of Fleurus), 
the means it offers for reconnaissance in campaign are un- 
trustworthy, and therefore one may not recognise in, it, to 
begin with, any remedy for the uncertainty which is propa- 
gated by smokeless powder. The captive balloon has, further, 
in all experiments disappointed its best adherents. In virtue 
of its position, fastened to the ground, the balloon, when the 
slightest wind blows, has to sustain sudden shocks, which are 
disturbing and dangerous. A perfect calm in the atmosphere 
is a rare exception; and how often will softened ground 
hinder or make difScult the following of it with the carriage, 
how often will thickness in the air make a distant view 
impossible. 

Also, reconnaissance ladders are only a palliative means. 

Prom a favourable point, indeed, a good glass may enable 
the leader of an army, for instance, to see about 8 kilo- 
metres on either hand; and he may therefore have a survey 
to the flanks. But so favourable a point is also seldom 
found, and still more seldom one that allows a sufficient 
insight to the front. 

Hence, for the more ajccurate Tactical reconnaissance no 
other means wOl remain over except recourse to combat, and 
such combat, indeed, as to compel the enemy’s deployment to 
a certain degree, from which then conclusions may be drawn. 
This fighting-power is no longer possessed by the greatest and 
best led masses of Cavalry. The Infantry, under some circum- 
stances, cannot attain so quickly a sufficient deployment and 
(distant) effect as are desirable. Hence there is left, as an 
arm of distant operation for these reconnaissances, only the 
Artillery, under provisional protection of the Cavalry. Then, 
again, the disadvantages of advanced positions to-day assert 
themselves as regards the assailant. They must be' fought 
for so that after their capture the final reconnaissances may 
be taken in hand. Therefore it is not improbable that in a 
case resembling Gravelotte a whole day will be demanded by 
the reconnoitring fights. 

Immediately connected herewith are, moreover, the ques- 
tions of organisation of the report system, of distribution 
and employment of the Artillery. As to the former, we have 
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spoken sufficiently; as to the latter, some words mus,t still be 
said. The experiment has recently been often made at the 
man<®uvres of allotting no Artillery to the advanced guard, 
in order to avoid the danger of being prematurely dragged into 
deployment in a direction not desired. But yet this misgiving 
presupposes indeed faults already committed. By patrols, 
officers, and the other means adduced, not everything truly 
can be ascertained in proper time ; still a general enlighten- 
ment will result therefrom. What remains yet uncertain 
here must be completed through fighting, and that by 
Artillery and Infantry. Now the Infantry will at this stage 
be seldom able, however, to force the adversary to show him- 
self, especiahy his Artillery; for that purpose Artillery is 
required, and that in considerable strength. To lead it with 
adroitness on a basis of general results from reconnaissance 
is not easy, but we must learn to do so. The Artilleryman 
must therefore have a wide view, he must be accomplished in 
judging of the situation. Hence, assuming that the Cavalry 
of the advanced guard does its duty, I cannot come to any 
other conclusion than to allot to every advanced guard of a 
division an Artillery division, and to take the remaining 
divisional Artillery as much as possible among the main body. 
By seeing well, appearing unexpectedly in strength, ranging 
rapidly, and observing continually and well, the Artillery in 
future will be able to render services of a kind one could not 
formerly demand from this arm. Hence energetic work 
must be done to develop its officers’ power of Tactical judg- 
ment. 

Moreover, the commanders will be often obliged, on 
principle, within their spheres of operation, to themselves 
partly take the reconnaissances in hand ; or, with the same 
object, according to the strength of their troops, employ 
several officers of judgment, mounted on sharp horses, 
accompanied by 3-4 dashing mounted messengers.^ These are 
to approach the adversary as much under cover as possible, 
so that from elevated points, and availing themselves of good 
glasses, they may make out the condition of affairs, or 
examine parts of the hostile position from the flanks. I 
^ [Or, Intelligence-Biders ; Melde7'eUern,-^'IlnAmLA.Toii.] 
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emphasise in this matter power of judgment, very good 
horsemanship, quietness, and delight in daring. Where these 
qualities are not found together, those officers will neyer be 
able to satisfactorily solve their problem. 

As an example in this respect, Count v. Haseler, the 
present general in command of the XVIth Army Corps, stands 
before my eyes. He who has learnt what service this one 
officer has rendered in peace and war by the union of those 
qualities will agree with me without more ado. Now, Haselers 
are no everyday figures ; just for this reason one must aspire 
to do as well as they. But without such natures an army 
will not have good counsel, so far as the matter in question is 
the changing situation on the part of the enemy. This leads 
me back to the demand set up in the Introduction, which was 
to be established by explanation in this chapter. The demand 
is, precisely in the case of officers of the General Staff, to 
guard against their finding in living actuality too little 
employment of practical services, and being kept too much 
to a bureaucratic bent. As a rule the two bents do not agree 
with each other. He who is inclined to find in the latter the 
aim of his life will naturally discover little that is congenial in 
those demands on practical work which imply bodily exertion 
too. I do not deny that it may be difficult here always to go 
the right way ; but that way must not be lost sight of, 
because too many things depend thereon which, to say the 
least of it, might in war occur. Field-Marshal Moltke 
required good performances of horsemanship, and daily 
reading of good newspapers. Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to call this to mind ; for the reading of newspapers, too, 
as managed by Moltke, seems to subsist no longer. But I 
should like to point out that in peace we possess no means 
which furnish the same preparation for the universal activity 
of the officer of the General Staff as critically reading the 
newspapers. Their tidings are in some measure reports and 
accounts concerning what is undecided, often contradicting 
each other. These officers have there the best opportunity to 
continually test and practise their gift of combination ; to learn 
to separate the correct from the incorrect ; and, by their own 
power of judgment, to discover the true substance from the 
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labyrinth of inaceuracies. So far as this goes, there is no 
position which so resembles the operation of an officer of the 
Genera!} Staif in peace and war as that of an efficient editor. 
And the great Moltke knew exactly how to everywhere prompt 
the motives that led to the one great aim of the excellent 
officer of the General Staff: to gain a more or less just view 
of the truth and actuality of the situation out of many 
inaccuracies, uncertainties, hints, and circumlocutions, by 
testmg these on the basis of one’s own power of judgment. 
This cannot, it is true, in all cases be attained merely by 
labour ; many things herein are native endowment ; and one 
cannot always say how this and that should be done. Still, 
Practice makes Perfect is here also correct. Indeed, daily 
practice in these things is bread to the officer of the General 
Staff, because it requires that all powers of the understanding 
be concentrated on one point, and this is the vocation of the 
officer of the General Staff in spirit, bureaucracy, and Tactics. 
These things enlarge and quicken his view ; they are for him 
daily practice of understanding and morale, and this not in 
the military sphere alone, but during peace still more in the 
political. Hence the latter should be mastered by the officer 
of the General Staff, and that also protects against a false 
bureaucratic onesidedness ; for in Tactics change is the only 
thing permanent ; war and politics, however, are in their essence 
one, inseparable and indivisible. How important it is to find 
what is correct from contradictory newspaper accounts, or 
from such as report things one cannot fully believe, is taught 
by the march away to Sedan in 1870. So here too the same 
requirement reappears in the strictly military sphere. News- 
paper and other accounts are frequently causes for reconnais- 
sances (although in the Strategic sense). Eeconnaissance 
itself remains, however, always substantially the same ; and it 
is therefore just the thing upon which should be ever bestowed 
the most comprehensive practice in great and small matters 
of uncertainty. Many an objection may be offered, to the 
effect that for such reconnaissances the officer of the General 
Staff is not always present. Well, I do not cling to that ; only 
let care be taken that the reconnaissances be managed on the 
whole in_ accordance with their present and future importance. 
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and that one undertake nothing without having reconnoitred 
thoroughly. Then a second event so sad as that of Gravelotte, 
to say nothing about the other less sorry situations, \^ill not 
be experienced. But as a rule only the officers of the General 
Staff will be sufficiently initiated into the governing concep- 
tions of the authorities to conduct a reconnaissance with 
address.' Every fight undertaken without thorough recon- 
naissance, is a game : every attack undertaken without the 
greatest preparation by Artillery, is frivolity. 

* Compare the rdle of Captain Seebeek in ‘ Die Gefeclite von Boismmnun 
unci Dorcy cim und November Berlin, 1893. Militar-Verlaig B. 


VIII. Of Envelopments 


Envelopments are as old as war, both in the Strategical sense 
and in the Tactical ; and great commanders have often, when 
conscious of their superiority, so planned the operations that 
the Tactical envelopment resulted of itself from the Strategical, 
in some sort as a continuation of the latter. To name some 
instances only, Cromwell acted thus at Worcester, Napoleon I. 
at Ulm in 1805 and at Jena in 1806, the Allies did the same 
at Leipsie. With the Prussians, one finds it in 1866 at 
Koniggrtitz, in 1870-71 at Worth, Gravelotte, and Sedan; 
with the French at Coulmiers, Beaune la Eolande, Loigny- 
Poupry, Bapaume, on the Lisaine ; with the Germans again 
at St. Quentin and at the operations of Manteuffel against 
Bourbaki, and so forth. 

The introductory measures for the Tactical envelopment 
fall in aU these cases within the sphere of Strategy, up to their 
highest development in complete encompassing, with the fine 
types of Ulm, Sedan, and Metz. 

If one will study military history and apply its lessons, 
one must sift thoroughly the causes of each case; and this 
requires, to begin with, complete clearness about the meaning 
of the ideas ; therefore chiefly about Strategy and Tactics, on 
the whole and in particular. Now it unfortunately appears 
as if a disposition were going to emerge which, should it become 
authoritative, would have to be withstood by all means, 
because it must, without any doubt, lead first of all to ob- 
scurities, and then to the deterioration of the militai-y art. 
It is the disposition which no longer recognises a difference 
between Strategy and Tactics, and, to conclude from what one 
hears, this disposition might already congratulate itself on a 
large following, but would furnish us only with ‘ mutiniers,’ 
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wlio have not discernment for the finer sides of the art, who 
always, therefore, remain but superficial imitators, and may 
never raise a claim to the title of those who discern the 
essence. I do not dream of writing a treatise on Strategy or 
Tactics in order to convert men already misguided in their 
mental cognition ; but those who have taught thus have in- 
curred a heavy responsibility. I will only say shortly, that if 
anyone fail to feel for himself the difl'erenee between, for 
instance, a Beethoven symphony and a rhapsody of Brahms, 
this man is much to be pitied, because nature has refused 
to him perception, discrimination, enjoyment, and the survey, 
in all its gradations, of the infinite region that lies between 
these two, and the apprehension of its distinguishing niceties. 
For such, men it is all merely music. For these soldiers 
Strategy and Tactics are merely war, and war is merely Tactics. 
But then their proper place is simply the barracks. Because 
their mind, sense, and feeling remain obtuse to all finer 
sounds, not therefore do these niceties vanish which constitute 
true enjoyment only for higher minds ; not therefore does 
art in its gradations vanish, but it lies outside the power of 
cognition of the pitiable men and soldiers in whose cases no 
attempt was made to awaken in time the understanding for 
it. If anyone be unable to distinguish between dark red and 
light red, and if he allege there is no boundary between them 
because he does not see it, yet these boundaries do exist, they 
are merely not to be apprehended by the uneducated eye. 
Exactly so is it with those who in the science of war do not 
recognise a difference between Strategy and Tactics ! He who 
does not perceive that at Sedan the measures used up to the 
closing of the ring faU within the domain of Strategy, should 
remain far away from the art; to him is closed the realm of 
the military art. 

Foolish, then, as it would be to deny the fundamental 
difference between Strategy and Tactics, it would be equally 
foolish to wish to keep them always separated in pedantry and 
formalism. But, exactly as in the highest artistic creation in 
any direction the sum of the departments of art comes to 
expression without one being able to say. Here this line stops, 
There that one begins, just so do the Strategic lines run over 
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into the Tactical in the highest perforiiiance of military art, 
the battle; and to go on then seeking a boundary -would 
disclose^ the — mechanic. It is, withal, a perfectly logical 
'phenomenon in military history that all commanders, what- 
ever nation they belong to, were, in a high degree, men of 
aesthetic mind ; were men of taste for art, sensitive, en- 
dowed with keen discernment, with clearness, and thinking 
powder. All were artist natures, if I may so say. And in our 
military education, I lament nothing so much as the complete 
poverty in every region for the awakening and ennobling 
of artistic taste, aesthetic sense, and all finer susceptibilities. 
For this reason, many do not aspire to what is highest ; their 
whole conception of their calling is a superficial one, and they 
never arrive at reflection upon the artistic side of it. Intro- 
duction to aesthetics, especially in combination with a philo- 
sophy reasonably propounded, would be a thousand times 
more fruitful than so many other things whereon half a lifetime 
is spent, things th^t are only attached to exterior outlines, and 
are obvious ! Such a method of culture as that would never 
have allowed Strategy and Tactics to be thrown into one pot ; 
and if it w’-ere employed people would themselves take more 
trouble to become artists- Now, perhaps, is the time to say 
this. For from what has earlier appeared, it followed already 
that the new discoveries have somewhat shifted the boundary 
between Strategy and Tactics; but also that in the War of 
Positions, which doubtless is to be expected, the Battle of 
Positions will form the normal phenomenon. Without en- 
velopments a decision will, in these cases, be unattainable. 

The natural thing is that the side numerically stronger 
takes full advantage of its superiority to envelop, and, down 
to the most recent period of military history, it has not always 
happened that the enveloping side had a considerable majority 
in point of combatants ; or by any m.eans always that it 
conquered by the envelopment it brought about, and by the 
Tactics of the superior number of combatants introduced. 
Plence there must, indeed, be at hand other really important 
causes, which bring the decision proper only after the object 
has been attained materially. Further, it is quite beyond 
doubt that in the most recent times, on all occasions from 
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the smallest fight to the greatest battle, the Tactics of envelop- 
ment might be called the normal, if in Tactics there were 
anything normal at all. And this too must have itff cause. 
On the other hand, before the introduction of modern perfect 
weapons there were already cases of enveloping forces in 
inferior numbers gaining the victory, when this smaller 
number possessed the consciousness of superior fighting- 
power. So one sees that here, as ever, it is impossible to bring 
phenomena under regulation, and simply explain them by 
mechanics, and that one may not round them off prettily, a 
thing that seems ever the chief problem of peace-time 
military artists. But warlike history affords only advantage 
when the causes of the individual case are investigated and 
made out. 

General Davout at Auerstadt, in spite of considerable 
minority in numbers, enveloped the Duke of Brunswick. And 
he might venture it without danger, because the fighting- 
power of the French army was far greater than that of the 
Prussian, or the Tactics were better, if one wish to express it 
otherwise. Davout did not act in any way ‘as a lucky 
soldier,’ but as a man who thoroughly recognised the 
superiority of the French Tactics, by reason of the better 
guidance and greater effect which were inherent in them ; 
and that which to the uninitiated appeared, and appears, as a 
great hazard, was in fact something extremely natural, 
intentional, and considered. I would not say that Davout’s 
resolve was anything out of the common, but I would, indeed, 
refer to the fact that, especially in consideration of Davout’s 
unfavourable situation in Strategy (the seekers for compre- 
hensive words will naturally say, iu Tactics), this example for 
all times may be one of authority as to what a general may 
undertake without playing, a general who is acquainted with 
the Tactics on both sides, and for this reason knows when he 
may deviate from principles which are regarded by the ‘ Tac- 
ticians ’ as inviolable. To be a Tactician means not to cling 
to any rule, but to allow for circumstances by use of rational 
means, so that all the fighting-power there is in the troops 
may come to its effect. Such was Davout’s management, 
and for this conscious dealing a first place among Tacticians 
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is due to him. l am acquainted with no example of another 
enveloping force which, in respect of great numerical in- 
feriority, and success attained in spite of it, could be put 
beside’ this one ; and in truth the fire power of the French 
Infantry and Artillery was, in itself, not superior to that of 
the Prussian. The exa,mple shows that if the same weapon 
be put into the hands of both antagonists, still the same 
effect is not on that account attained therewith by both of 
them ; but that the effect depends on the use which is made 
of the weapon. Precisely so is it to-day ! Fighting-power 
and fire power therefore are not the same thing, and just as 
one must preach against those who recognise but one Tactical 
pattern as regards formations, one must withstand the 
doctrines which in fire power see everything. Fire power is 
only one part, and that the^material part — of fighting-power, 
of which other parts lie in the region of morale, in that of 
intelligence and discipline, all which ought to be in the service 
of a leadership conscious of its aim. If fire power had been 
for General Davout decisive of his resolve, he would have 
committed a manifest folly, for it is clear that, using equally 
good firearms, one can with 40,000 muskets discharge more 
projectiles than with, perhaps, 25,000. 

Auerstadt, then, furnishes the proof that envelopments with 
a numerical inferiority quite considerable, and with firearms 
on both sides equally good, may be attended with great 
success, if the Tactics of the enveloping force be superior. 

Now, it cannot be denied that to-day all weapons possess 
incomparably greater shooting-performances ; but if one 
consider both antagonists, one will have to say that, in 
armament, both are about on the same level. Accordingly, 
things have not changed in their essence ; but the better 
weapons shift the confines of movements and of fire only more 
or less far away ; and this makes extraordinarily difficult the 
disposition and accomplishing of envelopments, that means, 
the success of all endeavours. I shall try to prove this. 

After the French had, mider the Republic, gained numerical 
superiority, there was_ perceived among them, not by way of 
any exception, but as a rule, the striving for a Strategic 
turning movement, and a Tactical enveloj)ment following from 
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it, precisely similar to what maybe as a rule observed with 
the Germans in 1866 and 1870-71, as well in cases where the 
numerical strength was equal as where that of the latter was 
inferior and superior. (See, for instance, Trautenau (28th of 
June), Gitschin (29th of June), Koniggratz (3rd of July), 
Blumenau (24th of July), with equal or inferior numbers; 
Worth (6th of August), Gravelotte (18th of August), Sedan 
(1st of September), with superior numbers ; Le Mans (10th, 
11th, of January), St. Quentin (19th of January, 1871), with 
inferior). Already the first engagement which the Eepublic 
fought against the Germans at Coulmiers (9th of November) 
was Strategically conceived as a turning, and Tactically as an 
enveloping movement ; just so is it with Beaune la Eolande 
(28th of November), Loigny-Poupry (2nd of December), 
Bapaume (2nd, Brd of January, 1871), Lisaine (15th, 16th, 
17th of January, 1871), Le Mans from the 5th of January 
forward. All these are examples from the war of movements. 
Prom the war of positions, Noisseville (1st day), Le Bourget 
(21st of December, 1870), were conceived as battles of en- 
velopment ; and, of all these, only Coulmiers had up to a 
certain degree success, chiefly because the German Cavalry 
which ought to have operated decisively upon the right wing 
failed with its problem. In all these cases it must be con- 
ceded to the French that each time the guiding authorities 
of the hosts had in their minds the project of an effective, 
enveloping (Strategic) plan of battle ; that the superiority 
numerically lay in all cases considerably on their side ; and, 
with the better rifles, they should also have had a high degree 
of superiority in fire power. K, in spite of this, they had no 
success, the cause lies in the following : that, 1st, battles of 
envelopment are specially difficult to direct, according to 
their magnitude ; that they, 2nd, require an excellent regula- 
tion of orders ; 3rd, much clear perception and initiative on 
the part of the leaders ; and, 4th, a high degree of mobility, 
in short a training and efiicieney of the troops superior to 
those on the adversary’s side. Armies which do not tally 
with all these requirements win no success ; and this again 
is strikingly taught by the Lisaine battle. Here the guiding 
authority of the French host was mistaken in the plan of 
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envelopment, as to the extent of the German line of battle, in 
the same degree as the Germans had erred on the 18th of 
August, 1870, as to the French. In both cases, as is well 
known, the front of the position to be enveloped came to light 
as about double the length it really wasd So the guiding 
authorities of both hosts had fixed their eyes upon envelop- 
ment, using a false basis. And both failed to remark their 
error until the first steps in the movements for envelopment 
had been already taken. But while the Germans by dint of 
superior efficiency of the armies Tvere able in three hours to 
substantially remedy their mistake, and, before the 18th of 
August closed, really won the decision and conquered by 
means of the envelopment intended, the French Army of 
the East was in three days only able to extricate again the 
army corps that had been pushed together to the right, but 
they could do no more ! The enveloping movement got into 
the effective direction at last ; but then the fighting-power 
of the whole army was broken, and instead of conquering it 
suffered a defeat, which later concluded with a catastrophe. 

Envelopment asks, then, to begin with, an efficient army, 
and in this an efficient Infantry with superior fighting-power. 
If these be present, the envelopment has led to success with 
equal numbers, or even with inferior (Auerstiidt, St. Quentin, 
lastly Le Mans). If they be not present, then success may 
not be secured by the greater number of combatants, of rifles, 
and the higher fire power. For a good adversary is not shot 
away ; but even in the battle of envelopment the Tactical point 
must be stormed, the Infantry must still possess fighting- 
power for the assault on the hostile position, although a 
long fire fight has preceded. This shows itself with the 
Germans at Worth, Gravelotte, St. Quentin, for example, 
while there is less justification for citing Sedan in this rela- 
tion. On the other hand, the operation on Venclome 
(5th of January, 1871), conceived by Chancy for envelopment, 
teaches that, of the two sides which met in the offensive, the 
Germans, inferior though they were in number of combatants, 

‘ [The words are i—In beidm Fdllen stellte sich bekamiilich die Front der 
zu mnfas&enden Stelhmg etwa noch einmal so lang hercms^ toie sie wirklich 
tear, — Tba:n'sI(Atob.] 
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changed, in course of the further advance on Le Mans, 
from the enveloped to the enveloping, and the battle, by- 
means of the envelopment attained (La Tuilerie), was decided 
by use of some companies that -were courageously introduced. 
I believe that the new weapons and the new powder do not 
much alter the essence of the battle of envelopment; that, 
consequently, the decision on the enveloped wing (or wmgs) 
demands the assault as the last action ; that this cannot be 
much more difficult to carry out than it was in 1870, in face 
of the Imperial army with the Chassepot. For fire power 
cannot become much more- considerable than it was, for 
instance, at St. Privat ; on the other hand, the enveloper can 
solve his problem Tactically better than in those days he did, 
and he can now guide the envelopment far better on account 
of the constantly free view. Therefore also in future the 
decisive blow will not be ■v\’anting; the blow itself will be 
achieved by swarms, intermixed with small, more compact 
bodies, and here the swarm must certainly be the predomi- 
nant formation, as it has already been. 

Now for this the Lines will, it is true, be wanted again. 
Hence these must not, because they were wrongly used, be 
rejected on principle ; but let it be merely demanded, that in 
particular situations and phases they be correctly used, 
wherein the special formations must remain committed to 
the discretion of the leaders on each occasion. For this 
purpose we must, because of the constantly free view, strive 
after the greatest dexterity in leading on the troops, that is, 
in making use of country for the approach ; for that is 
the chief point in these things. One perceives here again 
that many things must work together if a success is to 
be won, and that envelopments to-day make even higher- 
demands on the superior leaders than on the troops them- 
selves. The leaders must therefore have made precise 
reconnaissance, and so apprised themselves of the totality of 
pertinent circumstances that they gain clear insight into 
matters while the troops are upon the march, so that, when 
these arrive, they may be able to reasonably instruct them 
and launch them. This requires high mobility in the leaders, 
even seeing, and Tactical perception. 
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If the marked enhancement of fire effect in 1866 was 
already the point whence the propensity towards envelopment 
made its appearance, envelopment will in future without 
doubt become still more the rule. That cannot fail to be so. 
If the opponents of envelopment, and of the swarm method 
of fighting inseparable from it, harbour misgivings in regard 
to the front, these expositions from military history con- 
cerning the antagonists on either side might ■well teach us 
that what people are accustomed to call weak fronts, merely 
because of the Infantry being there relatively scanty, have 
always proved themselves in actuality sufficiently strong to 
make the front secure when the Infantry was good, when 
the leaders used it with Tactical correctness, when it had the 
support of a numerous Artillery. Accordingly, an efficient 
Infantry is precisely at the present time necessary for the 
enveloping side, and in the front one will do well to make sure 
always of some battalions for contingent rebuffs. But if the 
condition of the troops be good as to morale, then, modern 
weapons being used, a sufficient resisting power may also be 
expected of the troops, in case others in much greater force 
should come against them. This again all the more that 
only by means of the smokeless powder the leaders have 
become able to furnish guidance in a way that approaches 
ideal requirements, so far as guidance at all bears upon the 
launching of comparatively large masses, and the community 
of their object. And hereby, again, Infantry and Artillery 
may unite their fire power, precisely in envelopment, against 
the most important object ; and multiply it threefold as com- 
pared with former times, operating, may be, from different 
points, thus perhaps from front and flanks. This was a 
thing, by reason of. the smoke, impossible in the past for 
either of the two arms. Infantry or Artillery. It is just from 
the point of view of the possible common fire guidance with 
the Infantry and Artillery against the decisive point, and 
from the circumstance that the long-range rifle and echelon 
shrapnel fire delivered from front and flanks must now reach 
the enemy’s reserves, that, according to my judgment, one is 
impelled the more cogently in future to use the attack, and, 
with this, envelopment as a rule. Let not the glorifiers of 
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the defence grow angry at this; actuality must decide in 
favour of it, as certainly as it is better to have eyes than to 
have none. 

In the attack of the future two sorts must be always 
distinguished: either the assailant is so placed that he can 
approach under cover, or he is not. That in the last case the 
assailant is at great disadvantage needs no word. Yet it 
must be emphasised that everywhere where he can take up 
the combat from covered positions it must become far more 
difficult to withstand him than before, as a consequence of 
smoke disappearing. 

The best-planned envelopment may by foolish measures 
of the subordinate ^ Tacticians ’ come in actuality to a 
fiasco ; and for this St. Quentin is an instructive example. It 
was Goeben’s intention, despite numerical inferiority, to 
envelop the right wing of the enemy, force him out of the 
line of retreat, and so . destroy him. It is pretty much the 
case of Davout at Auerstadt. The unreal mode of action of 
the 16th Division, the delayed interposition of the 15th, ruined 
Goeben’s purposes, so that the decision took place wdiere he 
just did not want it, namely in front ! But, even while the 
front fell, and after its fall, the mass of Cavalry did nothing 
on the German left wing, although it stood already, with the 
lead, on the line of retreat of the enemy, and was opposed 
only by insignificant troops. That harmony may not be 
wanting here, the Cavalry on the right wing, in face of an 
enemy shaken and beaten, acted — just in the same way. 
Coulmiers, Beaune, Loigny, and St, Quentin pronounce a 
quite annihilating judgment on the German Cavalry leaders. 
In the first case, it was only owing to their inactivity that 
the hostile envelopment succeeded ; in the others, for the same 
reason, we did not attain what we would. 

In 1866 and 1870“71 the adversaries of Prussia and of 
Germany never succeeded in pushing through the German 
front during the envelopment. Where there would have 
been the finest opportunity for it, at Gravelotte, between 
12 and 3 o’clock in the diaytime, in the direction of our 
IXth Army Corps upon Verneville, the adversaries did not 
recognise their advantage; aiid, from 4 o’clock onwards, 
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a pushing through at any point just there, though it would 
have still been possible then, could only have brought about 
a transitory success, because at that time, in rear of the first 
line of battle, the 2nd (Illrd, Xth, Ilnd Army Corps) was 
already deploying. At Worth the different frontal attacks of 
the French had only transitory successes, and finally they 
broke up on the Artillery of this side. The six attacks against 
the 8rd Infantry Brigade of the G-uard at Amanvilliers were 
repulsed ; and, besides, they were planned, not in the sense 
of pushing through, but of pushing forward. Against this 
there are two very instructive cases, wherein the enveloping 
side in sujoerior force not only was unable to beat the 
adversary, but was itself beaten and its line of battle broken 
through. These are the remarkable battles of Beaune la 
Eolande (28th of November) and Loigny-Poupry (2nd of 
December). Both battles have a certain similarity of 
situation ; the adversary wished at Beaune to envelop the 
three Brigades of the Xth Army Corps with the XXth and 
XVIIIth Army Corps, while parts of the XVth supported the 
French left wing, and were to make the most of the success 
hoped for. At Loigny-Poupry the enemy intended to do the 
same with the XYIth and XVth Army Corps, supported by 
the XVIIth. In both cases really two battles arose: 
1st, Beaune and Juranville ; 2nd, Loigny and Poupry. In 
the first case the envelopment of the 38th Brigade was 
highly successful on three sides. That of the 37th and 
39th Brigades by the XVIIIth Army Corps at Juranville 
was not, however, achieved; but these brigades stood their 
ground in the centre, between the two army corps of the 
enemy, in such manner that these could only very late and 
insufficiently stretch their hands to each other. In this 
situation the Germans, in great inferiority, held out till 
towards half-past 3 o’clock they themselves, by interposition 
of the heads of the Illrd Army Corps, became, despite 
minority in numbers, the enveloping side. There is before 
us here not, indeed, any intended breaking through of the 
adverse envelopment. But, Tactically regarded, the fight at 
Juranville, conducted on the offensive, had the same result. 
At Loigny-Poupry the French wished to envelop the 
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G-ermans chiefly from the east; yet the 22nd Division made 
a timely change of front, and rendered this envelopment 
impracticable, while in the front the 17th Division pwshed 
through the main position by the capture of Loigny. In 
that way the breaking through of the French centre really 
succeeded here. Both these examples have been somewhat 
dwelt upon, because the last one especially might exist as an 
almost unique case in the history of the war, considering the 
inferiority in combatants. It belongs withal to those cases 
that constitute the culmination of the Tactics of the Germans, 
both as regards leadership, and the fitness for service, and 
fighting-power, of the troops. In both battles (at Beaune 
and Loigny) the swarm, intermixed with small bodies in close 
order, appeared as a rule. The explanation of the breaking 
through of the enveloping side (French) lies for the most part 
in the high degree of the spirit of offensive still present in 
the Germans after a war with severe losses (1st Bavarian 
Army Corps, 22nd Division), and in the awkwardness of the 
French leadership and troops. The battle of envelopment, 
accordingly, can as a rule be aspired to only by a host wherein 
leaders and troops are on a level with the problems before 
them; and where that is not the case, it is all the more 
necessary that the army corps, before the envelopment 
intended, have been formed up within themselves in such 
manner that the resulting line of battle exhibit no gaps into 
which the enveloped force penetrates, holds its own, and 
pushes through its enemy’s front. The French always strove 
for this forming up before the envelopment. But in this too 
they did not once succeed. Therefore, that they were never 
successful in executing an envelopment direct from the 
advance it would not need a word to tell. Also they never- 
tried to do so. So, the enveloping battles and fights of the 
Germans— despite a series of mistakes committed — ^are indeed 
in their diversity the most eloquent proof that this diversity 
can be developed only by a host of the highest efficiency, and 
success only so be won ; whereas the French, notwithstanding 
great superiority, never executed a great envelopment, not 
even at Coulmiers and Bapaume, for both were voluntarily 
quitted by the Germans after the enemy was beaten off. All 
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envelopmentB Me more or lees great .^mbmed movements ' 

r2.h <,re very difficult. Hence, a host that is not quite 
best to beep weU aloof from them. Ent it 
SS Tactical fanatics declaim agams the envelopmg 
totte of the Germans, that only shows their low point of 
“ri ‘ Tacticians.' And, if the same thmg always sncceed 
m the one side, and always miscarry on the other, there lies 
teS so telling a proof of the higher efficiency bavmg 
ed, despite onr adversary's greater Are power, that it 
wonid be entirely superfluous to say anything more on tie 
Twi It is, wi, certain that with the higher Are 
BoSr now attained (small-bore rifle, improved effect of 
Slery missile, disappearing smoke) the Gemans will make 
all the more the rule. And this they cim now 
do with so much greater security against the dangei of being 
broken through, as our fire power has at leastjiripled itself in 
comparison with 1870-71 ; while that of the French can only 
havl undergone an enhancement m comparison with that of 
feTchasse^ot. So let people remain calm, reckon with 
actuahties, Ld allow to fancy only so much scope as “aj be 
reasonable. In future, not only will the same be practicable 
as project, but it can be better carried out, because we can 
give more weight to our projects; and herein, above all, a 
correct use of the Artffiery will have to be made._ If that be 
done, one cannot understand why, after superionty ot fire 

has been gained, the Fm t“ 

and beat of drum, just as well as in 1870-/1. Foi then the 

very fire of the enemy no longer does the same amount ot 
Tarm as before; and consequently formations can then be 
llo employed which would be objectionable for the execution 
of the fire fight up to the time when superionty of fire is 
won. I can here too merely repeat ; Scope, and no Ortho- 
doxy in favour of either this or that kmd. But m this 
conLction one thing might be introduced tor accentuation, 
namely, that presumably the envelopmg side never can have 
™gh Artillery for hammering the front, and that efficient 
Artillery. If the adversary choose wide, open surfaces tor 
fighting! the Artillery question is a mam question ; and then 
also it will never be possible that space be lacking foi the 
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Artillery. Two examples of the defence, wherein the 
Germans in virtue of the configuration of the country were 
in the character of defenders and envelopers, may still be 
cited, namely Villiers, on the 80th of November and and of 
December, and the battle at the Mont Valerien on the 
19th of January, 1871. In both the numerical superiority on 
the side of the adversaries was considerable ; they had the 
intention to envelop, but all attempts to attain by combined 
front and flank attacks an advantage worth mentioning were 
wrecked on the enveloping defensive position of the Germans 
and the way in which the latter by Tactics drew advantages 
therefrom. 

To say now some words concerning the enveloping fight 
of Le Bourget (30th of October), the three columns at the 
assault from north, south and east were, as to half, more or 
less in closed formations, as to the other half, in swarms. In 
this way all three columns resolutely advanced, as if by 
agreement, in companies indeed, and for the most part 
without interruption. It was towards eight o’clock in the 
morning, but at 1,000-1,500 metres an Infantry fire from 
the adversary was possible on all three sides. The adversary 
was really not surprised, for at the moment when the 
Artillery on^this side called him by its fire into the defensive 
lines all three columns were still about 800 to 900 metres 
from the place.* None of them, however, engaged in afire 
fight, but all hastened the blow. If nine battalions herein 
lost towards 450 men, that can truly not be called excessive 
for Chassepotfire and the hostile occupation, which amounted 
to about four battalions. As has been said, Le Bourget was 
an advanced post, but the example remains valuable never- 
theless, and what happened here is also possible in future ; 
only it might not be any longer advisable so to begin the 
envelopment from north and south, as was here the case, 
because then these two columns would needs inflict mutual 
hurt, by reason of the great range and penetrating power of 
modern weapons. But in other respects Le Bourget remains 

' Particulars, y. Kries andv. Beaser, History of the K.-A,-G.-G.- Eegiment, 
respecting the G.-Schiitzen Battalion, 
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classical for similar cases, and of them the future will cer- 
tainly offer more than the past. 

Unimpeded view, long-range rifles, and the increased 
effect of Infantry and Artillery projectiles, move out all intro- 
ductory measures for envelopment, whether directed against 
advanced posts or in the bataille mng^e. The range, how- 
ever, of the adversary’s rifle not exhibiting so very great an 
increase as against 1870-71 in comparison with the Chassepot, 
the change will not in that respect be so very palpable to us 
as in the matter of unimpeded view. From this it results, 
again, that the higher leaders must be in advance of their 
corps, so as to make it deflect betimes. If that be a main 
requirement already for divisions and brigades, it is much 
more so still for the commanding generals ; for only in this 
way can occasions of pressing, crossing, and retardation be 
avoided. This is the more necessary as the improved fire- 
arms will naturally induce the fighting troops to make full 
use of fire power, that is, to spread towards the wings. 
Now here come in real difSculties for the higher leaders, 
difficulties that cannot be particularly determined beforehand, 
but can only be overcome by early reconnaissances, timely 
deflection of the troops appointed for the envelopment, cir- 
cumspection and clearness, and by good regulation erf orders, 
adequate organs for their transmission, and so forth. To 
quite avoid and overcome all the difficulties will not, indeed, 
be possible. That these difficulties must become great 
follows from what was planned, attained, and had to be done 
at Gravelotte in order to win any battle success at all. And, 
if one will represent to oneself a battle of the future, and 
nearly such course as it may follow, then Gravelotte is and 
remains Tactically the most instructive of all, from what the 
Tacticians here omitted, and so regularly evoked numerous 
Tactical situations of a certain danger. There is probably in 
the whole history of the war no battle where not merely the 
subordinate leaders, but also the superior ones, committed 
such a profusion of Tactical mistakes as the Germans did at 
Gravelotte. To the greatest service here, in my judgment, 
rendered by Strategy in assembling the armies before the 
battle, is opposed the worst thing in the domain of Tactics on 
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the German side. Gravelotte is quite a terrific vision. 
But if one consider what efficient generals were here, then 
one can hardly demand that better ones may be present in 
future. It is all the more a precept to learn to see things 
correctly, as mistakes are made by the best. Only two ex- 
ceptions can be made at Gravelotte, the generals in command 
of the Xllth and Ylllth Army Corps. For the imperfection 
that occurred with the latter does not lie at Goebeu’s door. 

Envelopments which, on the day used for the advance to 
the battle, resulted from the continuation of the more or less 
designed turning movement, as for instance at Koniggratz 
and Worth, might in future more rarely appear. And I am 
of opinion that, if one should speak at all of a Strategic 
model for the battle of the future, Gravelotte might also 
contain that, so far as the assembling before the battle is 
concerned. That is, on the 1st day to march and assemble, 
on the 2nd to fight. Perhaps the 2nd day will again become 
two. In reference to knowledge of how matters stand with 
the enemy, after the assembly, Gravelotte is indeed no model; 
and, with Cavalry used as it is nowadays, one may well 
assume that anything like that will not be repeated. But we 
may also assume that the armies will as a rule first assemble, 
in the Napoleonic sense, before the battle ; and the assailant, 
after the assembling, will issue his dispositions, especially for 
the envelopment. It will probably be but seldom possible 
that the two lines of battle are, before the battle, nearer than 
were the two hostile armies that opposed each other at 
Gravelotte, taken on a line through the centre, that is, from 
Montigny la Grange by Verneville up to our IXth Army Corps 
on the morning of the 18th. Having regard to this, one may 
say further, that assuming knowledge of the exact array on the 
enemy’s side, the enveloping movement must begin as far back 
as about 5 to 6 kilometres and more from the enemy. Hence 
result considerable difficulties in the guidance of the assembled 
army. As has been said, the Germans overcame them at 
Gravelotte ; and, because envelopment will be the rule, on 
large and on small scale, one should therefore study the 
disturbing events in the course of this battle. Those modern 
‘ military savants ’ who already decline to recognise any dis- 
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tinction remaining between Strateg}^ and Tactics, will tlieii 
perhaps get back on to the right road. They will see how in 
the brntai^le Tamgee the Strategical point of view remains, in 
plan and execution, the decisive and recognisable one ; and 
how, just for this 'reason, the problem of the Tacticians has 
come to be, from the beginning through all phases of the 
combat, a more responsible one. But if these be not ac- 
quainted with the fundamental Strategical idea, or if they do 
not comprehend it, then the calamities of Gravelotte must 
repeat themselves in future in higher degree. Then, because 
of the measures it has become needful to take at a distance 
back, one arrives, not at a Gravelotte, in the way it worked out 
despite the mistakes belonging to it, but at a Lisaine battle 
in the way the French fought it, that is, one fails to envelop, 
and is beaten. And in this case the Napoleonic pushing 
through has prospects of success similar to those in Napoleon’s 
own time. But if the Tacticians be acquainted with the 
Strategical idea, and support its performance, Sedan shows 
what may be won by an envelopment adroitly executed, which 
turns into an inversion. And if the Strategists have ‘ lost the 
thread,’ the battles of Beaugency— Oravant (8th, 9th, and 
10th of December) teach the anomaly of a frontal battle, wvhose 
repetition truly offers no enticement. Three days’ firing here 
and there, and no other result, but much lead shot away and 
a frontal retirement of the adversary, this is no elevating 
picture for an army whose successes till then had been 
attributable chiefly to turning and enveloping movements. 
An envelopment may in some circumstances not have the 
effect hoped for ; a frontal battle none at all ! So frontal 
battles ought to be entirely erased from the dictionary. And 
fire does not do the thing, but envelopment with proper fire 
guidance. With the weapons of to-day, where the number of 
combatants is equal, the execution of the envelopment has no 
special dangers. Therefore the assailant will, as a rule, choose 
envelopment ; and the law must completely become part of 
the Tacticians’ flesh and blood. The many examples cited of 
the adversaries’ troops numerically far superior, on the differ- 
ent theatres of war : Noisseville, 1st day ; Bapaume, Army of 
the North ; Le Bourget (21st of December), Army of Paris ; 
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Lisaine, Army of the East ; Beaune la Eolande and Loigny- 
Poupry, Army of the Loire, and so forth, all, under circum- 
stances most diverse in themselves, confirm the truth that 
something more is requisite for enveloping than a ‘ good plan.’ 
There are needed, namely, adequate reconnaissances, correct 
disposal of the troops, careful regulation of orders and 
regulation of the system of reports, and above all an army 
equivalent in all its parts, with an excellent Infantry. Militia 
hosts, for instance, will not be in a condition to execute a 
successful envelopment ; this is strikingly shown by the cam- 
paign against the Eepublic ; * and since the enveloping battle 
will in future be the rule, a rational guiding authority of the 
host will to-day have to lay all the more stress on a good 
Infantry. So what Davout proved already at Auerstadt re- 
peated itself in manifold shape in 1870-71 : namely, that 
superiority in Tactics forms the best guarantee for an en- 
velopment. But superiority in Tactics is only possible on 
the basis of a superiority in training and thorough education, 
in short on the basis of an army superior in value ; numeri- 
cal superiority has less to do with this matter. Untrained 
armies (Eepublic, 1870-71) and armies led astray in drill- 
ground tricks (1806) remain equally powerless ! 

Now, as concerns the number of active forces to be brought 
forward to a battle, Grravelotte might in this respect also indi- 
cate the approximate limit, because otherwise guidance would 
necessarily only become still more difficult than it is already. 
Of this guidance one must not form to oneself any wrong 
ideas, nor expect of it any things that cannot be realised so 
far as the commander-in-chief is concerned. This man, as 
regards guidance, is properly only a Strategist still. He cannot 
do much more than assign direction and object to the battle 
units, and hold back for himself a reserve ,* everything else 
is the affair of the Tacticians, that is, commanders of the battle 
units. To this extent there has been in a certain sense a con- 
siderable alteration in battle guidance, for instance as compared 
with Napoleon’s kind. For the throwing about of divisions 
and army corps which have once taken hold is no longer pos- 
sible ; but nevertheless Napoleon I. remains, precisely from the 

^ [An arbitrary generalisation j ci footnote 1, p. 206 , — Tbanslatob.] 
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point of view of Strategy, the model director of a battle, and 
the Germans have really only once come up to him, namely, at 
Sedan. They ever failed, above all, in comparison with 
Napoleon in the reconnaissance, in the use of Artillery, 
with its consequences, and in the pursuit. Koniggratz and 
Gravelotte come near to Napoleon’s TJlm and Jena. If the 
enveloping side be equally strong, or but little superior, it will 
only be able to envelop on one wing ; if its superiority be as 
great as at Worth and Sedan, on both. And in the latter case 
a catastrophe must really always be, and must always have 
been, the end. If, accordingly, to the guidance during the battle 
after it has once broken out, the commander can no longer 
give a form essentially different from that he desired up to 
the time he despatched the battle units, the envelopment 
affords him rich compensation for that. The compensation lies 
in the fact that he can from the beginning fix his eyes upon 
the envelopment in the most effective (Strategic) direction, 
and at the same time also can take care that the Cavalry is 
on the very spot for pursuit on the enveloped wing or wings 
after the decision. The possibility of the envelopment of both 
wings will, indeed, depend on the nature of the hostile position 
(negatively Gravelotte, positively Koniggratz, Worth) . There- 
fore, how extraordinarily Strategy excels Tactics in value might 
be concluded from this, precisely because the enveloping battle, 
according to human estimation, must become the rule for him 
who has any intention of being the assailant. 

I have already spoken frequent warnings against every 
orthodoxy. I should like, however, to do so once more at 
the conclusion of this chapter, as far as guidance in the battle 
is concerned. It is said, No rule without exception, and thus 
also the exception of Loigny-Poupry teaches that under special 
conditions a battle guidance is still also possible, as it shows 
itself with Napoleon at Austerlitz and Liitzen. 
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IX. Of Feontal Fighting 

Fine examples are presented by different occurrences of 
1870-71 to support the correctness of my view : that, if the 
adversary have been worn out by the Infantry and Artillery 
combat that has already taken place, then a blow of one brigade 
rightly set about is nowadays still not only capable of execu- 
tion but successful also. I recall in the first place the storm- 
ing of Loigny executed with resolution and partly in close 
order by the 38rd Infantry Brigade under General v. Kottwitz. 
Of this Brigade, there took part in the storming of Loigny 
itself 3 battalions of the 76th, and 1 of the 75th. And it 
was only after these had broken in from north-east and east, 
therefore from the flank, that the swarms of the Bavarians in 
front pressed also into the place. Now it is my conviction that 
the latter would here never have succeeded in breaking in with 
skirmishers, without the former. So, when the preparation, 
as was here the case, has ensued with Tactical correctness, 
then the fire power of the defender so far suffers a lasting 
diminution that by using the coherent method one wins the 
decision quickest and with least bloodshed. It is indeed a 
pre-requisite that Tacticians be present, and that the arms of 
the service be logically used, for there is a logic even in 
Tactics ; also, that the leading on of the troops ensue with 
an adroit use of ground, yet then with decision. Our greater 
attacks have, almost without exception, foundered from un- 
seasonableness, choice of the Tactically wrong moment, inat- 
tention to the state of the fight and to ground, and from 
introducing the troops by driblets, After the taking of Loigny, 
General v. Kottwitz brought on his 2 battalions of the 75th 
that were still fresh, and these with the bayonet expelled the 
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battle was decided. Examples as instructive as this are not 
found by dozens ; with them, too, fate is niggardly. . But if 
some few be extant, then they should also be correctly 
utilised. 

It might also be here in place to say that if there be in 
the country points of direction, as here, Chateau Goiiry, 
Loigny, Yillours, it is a matter presenting no difficulties to 
specify them beforehand to the troops. These can then also 
keep them firmly in view without misunderstandings. Cer- 
tainly, in spite of this, a part of Kottwitz’ Brigade at Loigny 
pushed through past that place upon Eoiigeu. Where there is 
a quite open plain, or upon issuing from a defile into open 
country (St. Privat, Mance Eavine), it is still always easier to 
take a point of direction forward in the country than in the 
corps itself, which under such circumstances will seek to come 
under cover. 

A fine counterpart to Kottwitz’ Brigade at Loigny is formed 
by Starkloff’s Wirtemberg Brigade at Worth. It reached the 
battlefield when the adversary was worn out. It crossed over 
the Sauer by the Bruchmiihle Bridge, took the direction first 
on Elsasshausen, and then on Froschweiler ; after taking up 
the firing for a short time it passed through the fighting-line 
of the Vth Army Corps, and broke first into Froschweiler for 
the most part in closed formations. The advance of this 
brigade, organised in three groups, with colours flying, 
exercised an enlivening effect on the other troops, which in 
part attached themselves to the Wirtembergers. During the 
advance application had been made to the brigade from both 
Elsasshausen and Froschweiler for reinforcement, so that 
General v. Starkloft* brought it on to Froschweiler in the 
following order : 3rd Jager-battalion, behind it 1st Battalion 
of the 5th Eegiment, west of Froschweiler ; 1st Battalion of 
the 2nd Eegiment, south ; 2nd Battalion of the 5th Eegiment, 
and 5th and 6th Companies of the 2nd Eegiment, east. 
Therefore, with an adroit advance, after proper preparation, 
the coherent blow succeeded here as well as at Loigny, and it 
is, then, the simplest, shortest and least bloody means for 
success in similar conditions of fighting ; this too when, as 
at Le Bourget (30th of October), the preparations are shifted 
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to early morning. Now herein what is the case as to losses ? 
The 4 battalions, minus 1 company of the 28th Brigade at 
Koniggratz, lost 10 officers, 190 men ; the 9 battalionsrof the 
2nd Division of the G-uard at Le Bourget, towards 450 men; 
the 4^ battalions of Starldoff’s Brigade at Worth, 17 officers, 
339 men; and Kottwitz’ Brigade at Loigny, 21 officers, 423 
men. Now have the conditions for attacks rationally carried 
out undergone so very much change ? I should say, No ! To 
be sure, if the preliminary conditions named do not turn out 
right, then one will not be able to gain such results ; I refer 
to Maine’s Brigade at Worth, to the assault on Loigny led by 
General de Sonis, to the different attacks of Vivenot’s, 
Brisac’s, Durochat’s Brigades at Beaune. 

An envelopment without a fight in the front is inconceiv- 
able. And, often as I have warned against orthodoxy in this 
line or that, I must do so here also. I have already said 
repeatedly that really it is not the man, the company, the 
battalion, and so on, that uses envelopment in fighting, but 
the leadership. The former always find themselves using a 
frontal method of fight. Simply from this it is evident that 
the combat will and must remain in the Tactical front ; for 
there is nothing that can take the place of that combat ; one 
must only lead it opportunely and with Tactical correctness. 
But if, from battle leadership, and the decision, it be 
impossible to divorce the combat in the Tactical front, then it 
is a folly and an anomaly to desire the banishment of every 
frontal attack from the battlefield. Banish only the faulty 
ones, and retain the correct. The history of war teaches, to 
begin with, that the frontal decision, in the case of a specially 
strong front, was impossible to bring about already against 
muzzle-loaders. See only the frontal combat of the 1st 
Army at Koniggratz. The same thing was repeated at 
Gravelotte at the Manee Eavine. The Tacticians desired 
that in the first case the decision should not be in the front, 
and in that they did well ; the ‘ Tacticians ’ desired it in the 
second case, and heaped mistake on mistake without success 
worth naming. But the result of the frontal combat of the 
1st Army at Koniggratz was, nevertheless, a prodigious one, 
and it is precisely thus in the case of the frontal combat of 
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the Vth Army Corps at Worth. The blows on both sides 
were frontally delivered, and most of them had effect in more 
or less high degree. So will it be in future too. I recall the 
counter-strokes of the Austrians in the wood of Maslowed, the 
counter-strokes of the French at Worth, and against the 
Mance Eavine, and so forth. In all these cases the adver- 
saries fought quite frontally, and yet the hostile lines were 
entirely overrun. On the other hand, success attended a 
whole number of onsets in the front by the Prussians and 
Germans, even that of the Ilnd Army Corps on the 2nd 
day of Yniiers, and of the Wirtembergers on the 1st day, by 
breaking forward from the defensive position. And with this 
I come to the salient point. Every good Infantry must now, 
as before, incessantly faU upon the enemy in front by onsets, 
where country supports that Infantry in any way ; fire is not 
sufficient to wear him out ; and from this arose the typical 
character of the fight in attack in the front at Worth, which 
is marked distinctively by a surging hither and thither of the 
different onsets. Now who would wish to allege, however, 
that these onsets of the Germans had had no great result, 
much as was wanting therein, which must turn out better in 
future with greater unity in the method ? Only keen onsets 
in combination with fire raise the intensity of the combat up 
to the culmination of the fitness for service on both sides. 
But this must in the Tactical front be ever aspired to, so that 
the envelopment may be able to bring on the decisive blow. 
To be willing to forego this, and in the front to conduct a 
fire fight only at long ranges, would be to restrict the spirit of 
attack of our Infantry, to Tactically depress this Infantry, and 
to lose the battle ! So one should adhere firmly to frontal 
attacks, only more appropriately organised, with greater 
masses, coherently launched. Though this may bring losses, 
disorder, and surging hither and thither, yet they prepare 
the decision in high degree. 

In the front the Infantry combat appears as a series of 
onsets ; on the other hand, the leaders should seek the 
decision by enveloping, that is, they must carry through the 
attack. I distinguish, then, between onsets intended for wear- 
ing down in the Tactical front, and an attack directed to 
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winning the decision on the Tactical flank; bat all of them 
should commence only after superiority of fire is attained. 
For this, indeed, time has not always been left. One n»:ust 
under all circumstances hold fast to that point, otherwise we 
fall into the indecisive war of positions. Besides, if an 
Infantry have, like that in the front at Worth, carried through 
the Tactical front combat for the whole day, as, for instance, 
the 50th Eegiment, and still possess strength for breakmg into 
the vital point, Froschweiler, then one should not say anything 
further against the principle of the necessity of the frontal 
combat.’ It would be weak and feeble in such questions to 
make concessions to humanity. As a rule it was fresh 
troops, mostly closed bodies or companies, whereby the swarms 
were carried forward to onsets (Worth) ; it was closed bands 
to which the swarms that had been overrun agam attached 
themselves ; this indeed will not so remain. The leaders are 
at pains (Boguslawski), after a success or after a failure, to 
assemble their own men, so as to bring them forward afresh ; 
and this is the true keenness, because it is coupled with 
understanding, and leads to the high degree of resisting power 
and tenacity belonging to the modern fire fight. The worst 
we could do would be to give up something of it ; for 1 must 
repeat, The corps always fights frontally. Yet the frontal 
combat must be rationally conducted, and in a way adapted to 
the new instruments of war. If it be wished to advance by 
rushes already at a distance beyond 1,000 metres, then I say 
that we do not attain to the onsets that are successful, though 
bloody. The advance by rushes, combined with fire at long 
ranges, paralyses the spirit of attack. Hence the aim must 
be, according to country, to come on without pause, but with 
full development of front, and in opened lines, one behind 
another. If opportunities offer themselves for fire at distant 
ranges, naturally they must be turned to full advantage ; but 
this matter must remain entrusted to the leaders ; so, too, 
must the choice of formations for the advance, and decision 

^ Captain v. Boguslawski had, at the assembling in the wood at Elsass- 
hausen, about 20 men around him, and on pressing into Froschweiler about 25 
men of the Srd, 6th, and 12th Companies of the 60th Eegiment (pages 242 and 
248 of the History of the 50th Eegiment, by v. Boguslawski). 
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as to the directions by which to approach, within the brigade's 
area of deployment, however. As to the formations, it might 
folow from my expositions up to this point that one does not 
get clear of the. difficult question simply by saying the rear 
troops should assume either column or line. The defender 
would indeed be foolish if he were not at pains to choose 
positions allowing full advantage to be drawn from the better 
firearms. In the case of such positions, tracts of country 
will occur dn which, upon the whole, neither line nor column 
in close order can be maintained, when once the assailant 
enters the zone of medium ranges. In 1893, for instance, at 
the mancBUvres, the XVIIth Army Corps appeared in opened 
lines, while as to the Vlllth, XIVth, XVth, and XVIth, closed 
bodies followed at about 3 to 400 metres in rear of a strong 
swarm line early deployed. The latter (it is a normal attack) 
I consider faulty. 

Accordingly, the assailant’s troops fight always frontally, 
whether they envelop or not. But if one wish to make 
clear to oneself the effect upon the adversary of this frontal 
combat conducted from front and flanks, then one does best 
to fall back again on Worth. In the degree the French felt 
that the clasp was becoming closer and closer they tried by 
taking the offensive in frontal blows to make their situation 
easier, using both Infantry and Cavalry. The clasp was 
thereby sometimes bent back ; but our Infantry’s spirit of 
attack at once drew it together again. This repeated itself 
incessantly at Worth, up to the end of the battle, till both 
enveloping wings mixed with the centre in Froschweiler. 
Thus, although the enveloping side fight frontally, yet nowa- 
days, by reason of the continuously clear view, and the rifle’s 
great range, as well as the possibility for Infantry and 
Artillery to co-operate knowing what they are about, the 
individual man has nowadays the impression that his operation 
is of an enveloping kind. And this is the decisive matter, 
because it appeals to every individual ! Conversely, the side 
enveloped has the impression that it is seen and fired upon 
from two or three directions ; and this must depress its moral 
forces at the same moment when those of the enveloping side 
are elevated, the means being what the latter sees and performs 
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(effects). For this reason envelopment must, as a form of 
battle, become, so to say, the normal. But to reach that the 
enveloping side must undertake numerous frontal onsets ; for 
only where these are used, in association with fire, can the 
envelopment be effectively executed. The new weapons, 
therefore, cannot do away with frontal attacks. Frontal lights 
remain also now, as before, necessary for the assailant and the 
defender. However, only by envelopment is it possible to 
draw from the new weapons the full effect they are capable 
of. And this result proceeds from collective operation, 
morally and materially ! 

From these expositions it appears, without more ado, how 
far I concur with the suggestions in the work, ' The Present 
Condition of Tactics, and Training for the Fight.’ ^ 


’ Keim, Berlin, 1890, E. S. Mittler. 
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X. Of LooAii AND Wood Fights 

One hears it said, Villages and farm premises as well as woods 
would in future play a part in the fight abundantly different 
from that of former times. I must be as brief as possible in 
regard to this interpretation, because an inquiry satisfactory 
in any degree would demand much space. The reader will 
nevertheless be able to form his own view for himself ; and it 
will also appear whether and how far the above interpretation 
is founded. 

It is assumed that the destructive power of modern 
• Artillery and Infantry fire, in combination with constantly 
free view and the possibility of uniting the two arms in mass 
fire, have forbidden in future the obstinate defence of a 
village, or a small town, or a single farmyard. Therefore, it is 
taken to be better that objects of such sort should no longer 
be directly defended at all, but rather that they should be 
chiefly used as cover from view and from fire, for the reserves. 

It is then recommended that in front of those objects Infantry 
should be employed in protective trenches or other artificial 
and natural coverings. In this sense also the German In- 
structions express themselves. 

Herein the question manifestly depends on things of three 
kinds: 1st, the position of the village; 2nd, its size; 3rd, 
its style of building. It has been already worked out that 
villages and single farmyards can no longer be found to 
answer as advanced posts. And so far the conditions have 
actually undergone important change. For instance, St. , 
Marie-aux-Chenes and St. Hubert would no longer play in 
the battle such part as they did on the 18th of August, 1870 ; 
and still less a single advanced post like Worth and Le 
Bourget, even if it had the extent of these places. So far, 
then, it might be held that the question was settled, and that 
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nothing remained over but to say something about villages 
and farm premises in the line of battle. I know very well 
that Worth first got its importance when the French decided 
on taking the post situated in front of their position. 

We have, indeed, seen that upon an Austrian shooting- 
ground a Jager behind an earthwork of 140 cm. cross-section 
was at 200 metres so severely wounded by a Mannlicher 
bullet that he died; but here earthworks — rifle-pits 
would then become, indeed, a preponderating element of dis- 
cussion. One village is not the same as another. A French 
and a Polish one are, for instance, extraordinarily different. 
And the former, by reason of their position, style of building, 
and size, are stUl under some circumstances exactly as 
suitable for defence as they formerly were ; certainly it was 
also in former times never correct when the defence was 
simply shifted into the place. For instance, if one desired to 
defend Bazeilles, the neighbouring heights also must be 
involved in the defence. 

In future numerous villages and places will occur within 
the battlefield, and one will therefore have to be decided on 
the question whether one will defend them or not. I believe in 
France the answer will in many cases turn out in the affirma- 
tive, especially because, there, there are often in the neigh- 
bourhood of the villages chMeaux with extensive parks, which 
are again enclosed by walls of a thickness up to half a metre 
and more. The Germans acted very wisely in giving a proper 
defence to the chateau of Montbeliard, and to that of Villiers 
and Goury with its park, and making them main supporting 
points of their position. I cannot understand why the matter 
should be treated differently in future. The French defended 
Frosehweiler and St. Privat with obstinacy. The Germans 
could not be expelled from Beaune by firing, in spite of a ten- 
fold superiority, and of the fact that the attacks were 
„ repeatedly carried through almost to combat with cold steel. 
It was possible, indeed, so tenaciously to defend Frosehweiler 
and St. Privat, chiefly because the Infantry defence lay 
greatly in protections that were in front of the villages proper. 
If to-day this sort of defence be specially recommended, that 
is nothing new ; one only raises thereby to a general principle 
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a phenomenon which has proved itself very true. But, 
nevertheless, one would make a mistake if one did not make a 
place like St. Privat and Loigny in situation and extent into 
the*main supporting point of the position, whether on the 
wing or in the centre. I have already referred to the massive 
style in which French villages are built ; and some are found 
among them that even furnish a certain protection against 
the destroying power of Field-artillery. Hence one may not 
count on being able simply to lay localities of that sort in 
ruins, or to cause them to be entirely consumed by fire. They 
are too large for that. A great part of Froschweiler, St. 
Privat, Beaune, and Loigny was in flames ; but not one of 
these localities was evacuated either on account of the 
burning, or of the hostile fire, or, finally, of the hail of stones 
and missiles. Froschweiler, St. Privat, and Loigny, rather, 
fell only by storm. The peculiar street combat in Bazeilles 
is left out of view, because it is not typical either for the 
defender or for the assailant. But one does see in St. 
Privat, Froschweiler, and especially in Le Bourget and 
Loigny, how obstinate the defender may be, even after the 
edge of the village had been taken possession of by the enemy. 
The street combat in Le Bourget and Loigny lasted, for 
instance, several hours, and might easily have offered time to 
the French for the interposition of considerable reinforce- 
ments. This point of view should, indeed, of itself suffice to 
prevent one from striking village fights out of Tactics. 

Hereua at all times much account had to be taken of the 
reserves outside, and of the troops fighting on the flanks, and 
it is quite impossible to think of a discourse on defence of a 
village in the main position that should omit thorough 
consideration of them. 

I believe, therefore, that one will do well also in future to 
reckon with local fights, and this especially because of the 
smokeless powder in aU cases where, as at St. Privat and 
Loigny, firing in tiers is possible. If it was already difficult 
in earlier days to see and fire upon the Infantry that were 
under cover in front of the place (St. Privat, Froschweiler), 
this will become far more difficult still in future ; and from 
this cause, especially where wide-spreading villages are in 
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question, fhe local defence must become more practicable 
than it was. The combats about the ground in front, and 
about the edge, will naturally last longer and exhibit more 
tenacity in their course. We must make up our minds to that. 
It is attribxxtable to the properties of the smokeless powder, 
when extensive sxxrfaces are at the disposal of the defence, fox- 
firing over. I should, on account of the extensive range of 
Artillery fire, and its sheaf-lilce form, consider it even faulty 
to use the villages mainly as a protection for reserves and 
comparatively large masses of troops. For, if so drawn up, 
inactive troops find it hard to endure comparatively great 
losses, while I know scarcely any instances of good troops 
suffering themselves to be ‘ expelled by fire ’ from any position 
of defence. Bather than this, it might be recommended to 
draw up reserves at such points as the assailant least pre- 
sumes them to be, on a basis of his expedients which the 
defender will as a rxile know. However, I will not enter 
further on that matter. On the other hand, I believe that 
the value of separate farm premises has diminished in the 
same degree as they are more visible. 

The main defence of villages will probably lie in the ground 
in front. The reserves will perhaps stand on both sides, or 
on one. But they can only find their employment in the 
way hitherto understood : for support of fire power, for counter- 
strokes, for preparing and maintaining entrenchments in rear, 
for covering the retreat. All these problems are inseparable 
from local fights in the battle. But if the defender possess 
in favoixrable localities means so multifarious for the defensive 
and offensive execution of the combat, then, because of the 
attractive force such objects have, exertion, too, on both sides 
must still, as formerly, attain in the battle its most powerful 
development at points of that sort. Little change will be 
made in this by the greater destructive power of modern fire, 
by the greater range, and the greater effect of the weapons. 
And what inward change would the new Tactics — in con- 
sequence of the new weapons — be probably able to make in the 
execution of the combat ? But if one cannot remove objects 
such as villages from the position, one does better, indeed, to 
use them also for a thorough execution of the combat; and 
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just as little may the Infantry consider it impossible , to hold 
a village victoriously, as to take it. It mnst be able to do’ 
botl\;, and it is able, if it will, and if it .possess Tactical 
capabilities therefor. , 

. Litt.le as one will find great positions without localities and 
farm premises, equally little will these occur witlioiit woods. 
They may (dealing only with Tactical conditions) lie within 
the position, in front of the position, and in rear of the 
position ; and here again at different points. They may 
have a very unequal character, due to the condition of their 
trees, and clue to the quality of the ground likewise, so that 
in each case their importance is as much determined by these 
things as by extent in breadth and depth, and configuration 
of the edge. For the battle, the wood may accordingly come 
into consideration as an object of approach for marching 
through, as an object of combat, and for covering the retreat, 
wherein its practicability for passage always has great 
influence. 

I cannot enter in detail upon the many and important 
differences among woods. A French forest is administered 
on principles different from those that govern a German or 
a Russian one, in matters great and small. And hence it is 
needful that the officer represent correctly to himself the 
differences which must arise therefrom for Tactics. Every 
officer, therefore, must, in these domains, have good attain- 
ments, which are the foundation for Tactical training. In 
general one may say, French as well as Russian (Polish) 
forest makes greater demands on leaders and on troops than 
German does. And, further, the guidance of the wood fighting 
is substantially facilitated by smokeless powder. All woods, 
even the smaller ones on a dry subsoil, possess a high degree 
of moisture. With this the gunpowder smoke used formerly 
to mix, quickly producing an impenetrable stratum ; it made 
perception difficult ; and guidance of a fight, as a rule, impos- 
sible. This was one of the reasons why one wullingly 
avoided woods. To-day smoke' is abolished, and the 
young officer has no longer any notion of the difficulties 
of former times. In fact, a wood fight is to-day capable 
of guidance, unless other causes become obstructive, although 
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the report of firearms, and the words of command, with 
their echoes, make themselves very perceptible even now 
in wood ; only in woods of smaller extent, however. -The 
difficulty of guidance increases with the extent ; and in the 
case of large woods it is to-day, too, only practicable in any 
degree at specially important points. Hence,, irrespective 
of the consideration that Artillery and Cavalry cannot be 
employed on this area, large'woods are attended by great dis- 
advantages ; for they still often make supervision also difficult 
for the generals in command, and for the higher authorities. 
In consequence of the greater penetrating power of Infantry 
projectiles, trees can only in rare cases still afford cover ; the 
great dispersion of Artillery projectiles also takes away from 
the wood the property of cover against Artillery fire; and 
besides in future fir-woods especially will be much easier con- 
sumed by fire. In the defence, the pith of the matter lies in 
maintaining the edge of the wood; if this be lost, assailant 
and defender are pretty well m the same condition, and it pis 
only at clear sections * that the defender again gains the advan- 
tage (wood of Maslowed, 3rd of July, 1866). Farm premises 
also may give substantial support for a fresh resistance, as is 
strikingly proved by the fight of Ladon (24th of November, 
1870). As a rule, woods are bad points for the wings to rest 
on, and are most advantageous when they are moderately 
extensive and are situated in the front. So, for instance, the 
small pine grove of Colombey (14th of August, 1870 ; Bois de 
Tronville, 16th of August, 1870). 

According to these general remarks, the part played by 
woods must become somewhat specialised, because they can 
hardly in future be quite avoided on the battlefield. Wherein 
again it must, however, be kept steadily in mind that in 
future it will be still more difficult to ascertain the strength 
of the defender ; that the defender can much delude the 
assailant by an appropriate apportionment of his fire ; and 
the assailant must in future first always fight, that he may be 
able to see, and then to make his chief dispositions. 

As woods to march through there come into consideration, 

^ [Or, clear {or open) retrenchments. The words are * m lichten Abschnitten.' 
— Teanslatob]. 
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for example, the wood of Popowitz (3rd of July, 1866), the 
wood of Maslowed (Swiepwald) at the same place, the Bois de 
Vau5i oii the 18th of August, 1870, the wood of Beaumont, 
30th of August, 1870. Of these a model use was made, in the 
first and last cases, by the 28th Brigade and the lYtli and 
Xllth Army Corps respectively ; and to that the later suc- 
cesses also are owing. Lessons: — Upon adequate reconnais- 
sance and a correct idea of the case there are based an 
unobserved entry, a quiet passage in close order, and after 
an arrangement, a simultaneous deployment on the further 
edge of the wood, when reached, so as to fight from as 
many points as possible. In the second case, the Swiep- 
wald assumed at once the character of a comparatively 
extensive wood fight ; it became an advanced post, and the 
advanced post became the main position : 2 Austrian army 
corps in the end fought here against a Prussian division, 
deviated from the prescribed main position, and thereby made 
PQSsible the relatively easy victory in the main position. In 
this wood battle defender and assailant had great losses ; also 
both lost direction, especially the Prussians, so that of them a 
part quite turned their backs to the main line of direction. 
This loss of the direction more easily occurs in woods, especi- 
ally in large ones, where there is fighting, than in villages. 
Hence it everywhere repeats itself in greater or less degree. 
By practice the harm can be obviated somewhat ; but it may 
here be said at once, that it is never quite to be removed. In 
the third ease, the wood to march through formed indeed an 
inconvenient means, but still a means, for advance and form- 
ing up under cover, and for deployment; yet ail the plans 
relative thereto miscarried from deficient experience in the 
leaders and in the corps, and from deficient coherence in the 
designs. One condition alone was here capable of fulfilment : 
rallying the repulsed troops, only without timely reassembling 
and getting them into order. The many lessons have founda- 
tion already in this sketch. All four examples are typical 
for the future in a high degree, as regards success and failure 
of what is contemplated. 

A variation in the part played by the wood is met with in the 
NiederwaldandLangensulzbacherwald (Worth, 6th of August), 
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and in the Stiringwald (Spicheren, 6th of August), in so far that 
the passage hecame unpossible without fighting ; consequently 
still higher demands on lead'ers and troops made their appear- 
ance. All three woods were not favourable to flank protection 
for the defence. The 2nd Bavarian Corps certainly, from 
various influencing causes, did not attain the full advantage 
wished to be drawn from the Langensulzbach wood ; the Xlth 
Corps overcame all diflieulties of the Niederwald ; of the 27th 
Brigade (Stiring), out of five battalions, only that led by 
General v. Woyna himself reached that point of the Stiring- 
Wendelwald where he wished it to be. 

Hence for passing a wood district, in action, one must at- 
tend aU the more to the points of view of order, quiet, preser- 
vation of the direction and connection, splitting up into several 
columns ; but also practice it industriously in peace.* 

In the execution of the combat in the main position an 
important rdle was played, besides the pine grove of Colombey 
(14th of August, 1870), already cited, by the park of Goury (2!i>d 
of December, 1870) with the wood, the Bois de Tronville (16th 
of August, 1870), that of Genivaux (18th of August, 1870), and 
above all by the group of woods of Poupry (2nd of December, 
1870). The phenomena here are of very different kinds. Bat 
they have several points of contact. This especially as regards 
tenacity of the combat about the edge of the wood ; loss of the 
direction during the combat (Genivaux and Poupry ) ; mixing of 
the troops ; and impossibility, in the greater situations 
(Poupry), of exercising guidance over the mixed up troops. 
The latter instance, where the wood consisted of several ir- 
regular groups separated from each other, is one of the wood 
fights most instructive for the future, inasmuch as the combat 
was carried on partly in twilight ; and especially because the 
possession of the ground was determined by the design of the 
decisive French attack. This was correctly brought against the 
northernapex (Tactical point), because the frontal blow promised 
no success. Here also occurs the case of Cavahy under General 
V. Colomb having, at one of the gaps, made a successful charge. 

^ For avoiding repetitions let the reader be referred to ‘ Die Kairvpfe wn die 
Steinhrilche von Bozerieulles ’ and ‘ Yiertmdmmdg Stunden MoUke^scher Stra- 
tegies' Berlin, Felix-Militarverlag, Both by Fritz Hoenig. 
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Further, we see adroit use made of woods for protecting 
the retreat : by the Saxons (wood at Briz, 3rd of July, 1866) ; by 
the ^I'ench (Eeichshofen, 6th of August, 1870) ; and again by 
the French (wood of Jaumont, 18th of August, 1870). And, 
finally, 

There comes into consideration the operative and Tactical 
side of great forest districts ; with the phenomena they exhibit 
as to concealing the forming up, as to marching through, as 
to the battle, and as to covering the retreat. Typical examples 
are the forests of Orleans and Marchenoir. 

In situations great and small one must, regardlessly, 
attend in every wood to the simple laws of order, of keeping 
the direction, and of guidance ; unless after a short time all is 
to become problematical. Especially, the passage of the wood 
must be done with painstaking precision, while an organised 
system is used of sending forward in order to maintain the 
direction and get information. If it be possible to take the 
edge, immediately after its capture the mass of assailants must 
be again assembled to follow the skirmishers, and now from the 
wings to envelop the district of the wood. The different 
influential parts which woods have played in former times 
will in future rather increase than diminish in importance ; 
hence it is as stimulating as it is useful to think carefully over 
each individual case, while translating it into terms of the 
effect of modern weapons. In general, also, military history 
teaches that woods, as well as localities, only reach their 
highest importance through the quality of the troops ; this 
comes especially to light in the case of woods. So the forest 
of Orleans contributed substantially to the Tactical defeat of 
the French, while the Germans remained masters of the situa- 
tion, which was one exhibiting much diversity and was by no 
means free from danger. They succeeded in spite of the fact 
that the^?’ also, throughout a long space of time, were unable 
to attain the desired degree of connection in the light. Under 
these circumstances the combat assumed in certain degree 
the shape of fights on the march. But these in future will, 
under similar conditions, certainly be conducted with far more 
obstinacy ; for in such cases wood fights must become then 
approximately defile fights. 
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In local and wood fights the general guidance of the fight 
is made difficult ; they engender uncertamty, and easily lead to 
precipitate adjustments and faulty movements. , 

The leading of the troops in detail is difficult; the con- 
nections are easily relaxed. Hence local and wood fights 
exhibit so many dispersed troops. The delivery of fire 
remains restricted to short distances. Since the troops once 
extended in the wood fight are mostly withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the leaders, the appropriate employment of the 
reserves gains in importance. 



XI. Op Fights by Night 


The philosophy that has arisen concerning losses, the half 
whereof were probably avoidable with rational leadership, even 
if using the formations employed in 1870 against the Imperial 
army, this philosophy has also been the occasioning cause 
for a part of the ‘ Tacticians ’ to desire removing into the 
darkness of night that whereof they no longer believe them- 
selves capable in daylight. And as happens in all things 
that require knowledge, experiences, and reflection, so the 
mass, which neither possesses the one nor loves the other, 
has concurred with these false prophets. If the thing be 
impracticable in one way, it is practicable in another; the 
problem is then easily done. But if I must blame and reject 
only in its consequences and forms the disposition repre- 
sented by the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ as the diseased 
outgrowth of a healthy thought, the disposition of the ‘ night 
Tacticians ’ deserves the severest condemnation, as the 
expression of a thought already diseased. I purposely do not 
say Night, but Darkness of Night, for there are nights which 
are not dark ; but now these ‘ Tacticians ’ precisely desire the 
darkness only because they choose to find therein protection 
against being seen and being hit. 

If one will not put Tactics upon a false ground one must 
ever stai’t from the human being ; and the infirmities of the 
human being can best be recognised by a serious man through 
honest inquiry as to his nature. He who will undertake this 
in his own case will easily be able to ascertain that in dark- 
ness his action, m everything he does, is more insecure, and 
consequently less decided and less effective, than in daylight. 
Every human work conscious of its aim, and practical, 
requires the power of seeing ; otherwise the Creator had 
given us no eyes. It is only by using them that a super- 
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intenrlence is exercised over the activity of *tlie other senses, 
and we are made capable of using these to full advantage. 
He who desires that must wish for light; he who cliooses 
darkness foregoes one of the decisive means of action. Every 
transaction in Tactics depends on movement ; every move- 
ment, however, of the individual human being, even the 
simplest thing that is necessary for the fight, namely, 
walking, is in darkness insecure. Every appearance 
perceptible to the senses has in darkness an effect at 
first surprising and alarming, as everyone will concede who 
remembers how' often in the night anything has caused him 
‘throbbing of the heart.’ I could cite of myself hundreds 
of such cases. And the terrible phantom yields only with 
the return of the intellectual faculties. That is commonly 
called presence of mind, which is not quite correct ; for the 
‘ presence ’ of the mind is only the consequence, dependent on 
time and circumstances, of the phenomenon. The phantom does 
not always, however, yield forthwith. That is, if the human 
being, by using his powers of understanding, be in a condition 
to make up his mind at once as to all causes of the startled 
feeling, he is also, when the will-power is present, master of 
the situation ; but this ‘ orienting by the understanding ’ 
assumes known conditions, above all a known neighbourhood. 
If this be not the case the powers of the understanding do 
not so quickly attain to victory over the imagination as is 
desirable ; and the latter, according to experience, assumes 
such power, in imknown conditions and in darkness, that, 
producing one illusion after another, it holds the understand- 
ing enfirely bound. The human being has then lost the 
equilibrium of his senses and powers. He remains but a 
creature misled by an excited imagination to the greatest 
follies, hurries, and so forth, in consequence of misconception, 
and in Tactics that forms the best soil for a panic. These 
simple truths have kept all commanders of importance from 
undertakings at night, by which are naturally meant great 
and decisive ones. And there is only one commander, 
namely Cromwell, who acted otherwise, nevertheless under 
. circumstances W'hich justify this. There is, 1st, the decisive 
battle of Dunbar, on the Srd of September, 1650. Cromwell 
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precise^ knew tlJe country and the disposal of the hostile 
troops. He used darkness for the advance, twilight for the 
deployment, and light for fighting and pursuing, HowcA-er, 
the advance amounted at most to two kilometres ; his forces 
numbered 12,000 men ; roads, crossings, direction, all was 
known. His second example is the crossing of the. Firth of 
Forth. Yet hero also the preparations, down to the smallest 
thing, were made with astonishing care, and here for tlio 
crossing (advance) a real darkness did not prevail, hut the 
' night was starlight. 

If all commanders have avoided the dark night as a time 
of conflict for the decision, that is attributable to the fact 
that they were judges of human hearts. And without this 
no commander is conceivable. It is, withal, incomprehensible 
how ‘ Tacticians ’ who hold all closed formations as impossible 
for the combat by day recommend the combat by night. 
Because they think they are not able to sufficiently control 
the troops in swarms, they choose night, so that in it they 
raay he able to employ the closed formations and to act with 
conscious object. However, one does not kiiow what one 
should think of the understanding when the same men wish 
to transfer the combat to dark night, which makes the above 
activities and objects difficult or quite impossible ; for mutual 
sight and recognition are necessary to alt that. But m dark- 
ness the man cannot see his leader, cannot follow his example, 
can at the most distinguish his voice. If the niglit he bright 
it does not protect from fire ; and this protection, indeed, is 
wished by the ‘ Tacticians of darkness.’ This protection is 
like stilts to their theory. The fine engagement of Laon 
(9th of March, 1814) certainly took place in the night also, 
under conditions similar to those at Dunbar, at least as 
regards familiarity with the country. The night, however, 
was not dark, but so illuminated by a starlight sky and the 
burning village of Athis that they had pretty trustworthy 
fixed points for movement. For the rest, effective fights at 
night require surprise, and so are always closely connected 
with the idea of a sudden attack. From all this it follows 
that : 1st. Fights by night may be really effective under 
some circumstances, when the discipline of the troops makes 
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such an undertaking appear practicable, when one has before 
one a prospect of surprise, when country and adversary are 
known, so that the troops do not miss their objects and the 
problem is a simple one; 2nd. That the strength of the 
troops finds its limit in the possibility of a coherent forward 
movement. If one wish to surprise, one must get forward 
quietly, without firing, and quicldy ; in the formation for the 
fight, one must march and fall in with the enemy, for form- 
ing up takes too much time and diminishes the prospect of 
surprise. But only relatively small bodies can be moved 
quickly and in a way to eflect surprise ; only relatively short 
stretches can be used for the advance ; and so soon as, for 
that, one relegates the troops to different directions, one 
brings the exact adjustment of the problem into question, 
as for example at Chenebier. 3rd. For the advance an 
army requires many roads. It cannot move by night in 
formation for the fight, cannot in the dark traverse long 
stretches ; the army corps cannot make arrangements 
among themselves, in short they cannot be under guidance. 
Consequently, also, a decisive battle will not be fought in the 
night. Keep in view the 17th and 18th of August, 1870, before 
Gravelotte. It would then have been easily possible to obtain 
complete certainty concerning the country for the advance, 
and to start the troops in the right direction of march ; nor 
did the lines of march present any special difficulties. Now 
think of the difficulties which the forward movement of the 
two armies nevertheless brought on ; of the march of the 
Saxons and the Xth Corps in formation for the fight; and 
imagine that in future this problem should be solved in the 
night by 8-9 army corps. I believe other things would 
come to pass than in this case existed by day ! Therefore, 
now as before, day will be required for the decision ; fights at 
night will remain exceptions. Battles at night are quite out 
of the question. And, with that, fights at night continue in 
the domain of the small war, and of the war of positions, 
where they always have been. 

The fine night fight of Podol, on the 27th of June, 1866, 
might in similar circumstances be repeated again and again; 
and one must even train leaders and men to that end. But 
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the condition of tilings was simple. An assault on a bridge, 
and maintenance of the bridge when won, against attacks in 
open, country, are the simplest Tactical problems, whose solu- 
tion in so bright a June night as that one was requires only 
resolution and discipline. But when matters become more 
complicated, as they did shortly after at Gitschin on the 29th 
of June, then also the drawbacks of the night fight show 
themselves at once, even after a victory and with a relatively 
small force of troops. 

If the question be as to the movement of army corps, dis- 
tinction must be made between the advance on the roads and 
the forming up, in the coimtry, as well as the continuation of 
the latter up to the assault on the enemy. The march of 
different army corps in the night on good roads, as in Prance, 
with troops that have marched in, has no difficulties that 
could not be overcome ; and leading and combination may 
then quite well subsist and be maintained. I have experienced 
night marches in hot summer and cold winter. In the JSrst, 
a very great one, from 1 o’clock in the day till 3 o’clock at 
night the troops who had not yet marched in arrived at the 
objective of the march certainly in a scattered state (4th-5th 
of August, 1870). In the 2nd and 3rd, from the 10th-13th of 
August, 1870, in brigade combination, the march succeeded 
(through day and night) just as well as by day. Night 
marches from Blois to La Chapelle (31st of December), thence 
to Vendome (1st of January), and from Ohateau-Renault to 
Blois (15th of January), were performed like play, although 
the latter passed through very snow-blown districts. If the 
night be starlight, and to that there be still added snowy 
fields, night marches have but the disadvantage that the men 
lose their sleep. But the difficulties begin for large bodies 
only from the forming up. This one would have to carry out 
at 5-6,000 metres at least from the enemy, if one desired to 
remain as much as possible undiscovered ; and in face of a 
watchful adversary that might be still too near. Such dis- 
tances, however, it might be, in unknown country, impossible 
for several army corps to traverse in formation for the fight 
without coming into confusion ; and consequently night - 
battles cease, of themselves, to be. 
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Hitherto the question has been only 5f night combats 
■which were begun in darkness and were carried to conclusion 
or broken oif, in which the advance ensued in the evening or at 
night. There are other fights wherein the advance was 
carried out by day, which were introduced and executed by 
day, only decided, on the other hand, in darkness or twilight. 
To these belong, above all, the 3rd and 4th of December, 1870, 
before Orleans, then La Tuilerie, and a whole number of other 
cases also from the battles before Le Mans, of comparatively 
small importance in Tactics and Strategy ; and herewith I 
come to the point which I consider very weighty. Nocturnal 
undertakings may, of themselves, come upon every arm ; and 
already on this ground they must be practised, so that at least 
the leaders gain an idea of their difficulty. But it is, besides, 
to be expected that the action of many fights, and even battles 
(Gravelotte, Orleans, Le Mans, Beaune, Loigny, St. Quentin), 
will be carried over from day into late evening, therefore into 
darkness; and in this Tacticians of understanding and 
effective troops might find a field of success. If, for example, 
the Illrd and Xth Army Corps had been launched to storm 
Ai^anvilliers after the clearing of St. Privat, these would pro- 
bably have won considerable successes. If General v.Goeben had 
but been supported at all by his Cavalry, or if he had had fresh 
Infantry on the evening of the 1 9th of J anuary, 1 87 1 , the retreat 
of the enemy would have ended in complete dispersal. Some 
companies energetically led decided the battle of Le Mans by 
the storming of La Tuilerie, about which since midday batta- 
lions had vainly strained every nerve. Single companies and 
diminutive battalions stormed daily the hostile points of 
support before Le Mans, while darkness was falling ; and all 
this took place with small losses. Still more could also have 
been attained with relatively small losses. For such pro- 
blems there must be at hand an effective discipline and an 
effective corps of officers. And it is to be well considered that 
the several happy issues of these undertakings fell to the end 
of the war, after the troops had naturally lost much of their 
freshness and effectiveness. So, not only at the end of the 
fight, but at the end. of the war, there were by resolute 
columns in the evening decisions brought about which by day 
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could not 1>0 won with swarms. One hns no n-l-i i*. i-ali 
Le decisions ‘ by night.’ Also the s, ua .on .as 

known possildv in its outlines by moans ol snow, sin. I.fdii sk> . 
and lire Hashing up, and the, light that Imd proeeded.^ ( hm 
ought not to cling to names, but bo at Iroublo to reeogn.Ho tho 
substance; and in that matter the moral eiu'rgy ot Iho coips 
coinos then again tally to its validity ..s dec.s.ve w.hr it. can- 
not fail that improved weapons make the iittack h.\ da\ nmi. 
dillicnlt ; hut it also cannot fail that (lie power oi the delende. 
is, in tho evening, for the most part broken hy the esliatistmg 
combat of the. day, even if bo be still in bis posd.on. Nu .. 
rally, tins is then the moment to launch troops in (dohi> uidn. 
protected by the twilight or darkness, aga,iust the bi-okon 
fighting force on the adversary’s side. And under such con- 
ditions of the fight it must and may reasonably ho rwpuiv.l 
from these troops that they take the place by storm, ilero 
the assault march is well in place ;• and a resolutely executeil 
blow will, already from reasons of morale, as a rule have 
success. If it be wished to call these things ‘ lights by lught, 
well and good, I do not cling to the phrase ; Imt 1 am firmly 
convinced that they are here in place, hocanse they are based 
on the nature of man in Tactics. Only you must take care 
that for such cases there are at a decisive spot fresh troops 
close at hand in the evening, that these have hearts within 
them, and that the leaders possess the keenness that is neces- 
sary for such tasks. Accordingly, it would be possible that 
battles should be decided in the night, after remaiimig unde- 
cided by day ; at any rate, evidence for this is furnished by 
Gravelotte, Le Mans, Loigny, St. Quentin, and even Villersexel, 
through what was done and what was not done. So at our 
destination I and my opponents meet, wheieas oui roads 
deviate from each other. Who is right the future will show ; 
and if the best cannot be reached, one must content oneself 
with the good. The decisions by night which 1 have recom- 
mended have a heavy drawback ; as a rule they forbid, indeed, 
a pursuit ; at least such a thing is not known to me, apart 
from Waterloo. That is certainly had ; but those recommended 
by the other side have a still greater drawback, namely this, 
that in darkness great masses cannot be guided with the 
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requisite certainty. In the former case thS decision at least 
would be reached ; in the latter one would not get to that 
point at all. 

In the Eussian Army, G-eneral Kuropatkin belongs to the 
defenders of nocturnal attacks. But he has drawn his argu- 
ments chiefly from the Tekke campaign,’ which must not be 
transferred to European armies. Nevertheless, the reference 
to moral force, which Kuropatkin and Dragomirow emphasise 
so much, must not be undervalued. The soldier who has no 
other knowledge than ‘to conquer or die’ is, for all that, in 
general a fiction, but were this not the case night combats 
would still not be stripped of their dangers for the higher 
leadership. 

In the French Army also night battles have lately been 
given up, which Boulanger specially recommended in time 
past. In 1891, the manoeuvres at Chalons s. M. ended, as is 
well known, with a mass attack in the morning twilight ; but 
in war an army might probably not succeed during the night 
in assembling as requisite. 

Of the older French generals, Marshal Pelissier especially, 
who at last stormed Sebastopol, was an enemy of nocturnal 
undertakings. He emphasised that the main reason why his 
first assault (on the 18th of June, 1855) failed consisted in 
the attack having been arranged for night. That experienced 
soldier was of opinion, besides, that at night one would have to 
deal with sleepy men, that many would remain lying, and 
would crawl away, and that disorder would not be avoidable. 
But if a general of the French Army of that time judged thus, 
what have we to expect of modern troops, who can raise no 
claim to the name of old soldiers ? 

Of the Americans, General Early, on the occasion of the 
death of General Jackson, who, as is well known, was mortally 
wounded in the night fight at Wilderness by his own men, and 
then died, has expressed himself as follows concerning fights 
by night ; 

‘ The fire which was delivered at Jackson’s staff, deplorable 
as it was in its results, was simply the consequence of an acci- 
dent, or rather of the confusion unavoidable in all cases 

* [The German phrase is ‘ am dem Tbanblatob*] . 
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wherein one ia aonfiielled to manceuvre with troops in the dai’k. 
I, who have been perhaps as often under fire as any man of 
the present time, am come by experience and observation to 
the conclusion that offensive movements in the night, 
especially at their commencement, when the opposite side is 
attentive, do more mischief through errors and chance move- 
ments among one’s own troops than among the enemy ,- also, 
I believe that all experienced leaders will share this view. The 
danger is still further increased when, in addition, the move- 
ments take place in thick wood ' (Wilderness). 

As is well known, no investigation was ever made from 
what troops General Jackson received his mortal wounds ; and 
the battle at the Wildeimess was won when General Jackson 
proposed to replace Rhodes’ Division by that of A. P. Hill, so as 
still to pursue the enemy. Even under such conditions, 
therefore, undertakings by night are not to be recommended. 
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XIL CoisrcLusioN 

When the needle-gnn was introduced, people generally held 
the view that with this rifle, by reason of its greater rapidity 
of fire, and so forth, that could be done with a section of 
skirmishers which had needed a Zug up to that time. Though, 
on the other hand, one launched three or four times the 
number of combatants, it was thought the combat would be so 
much the quicker decided. Albeit the latter was verified in 
several eases in 1866, the wars of 1870-71 and of 1877-78 
showed that, in case both adversaries carried breechloaders, 
the decision did not come about quicker than in earlier battlels, 
but that, on the contrary, the combat had become more 
tenacious, and that the fighting-power of the swarms with 
breechloaders was extraordinary, and unexpectedly great. 
If among the great examples proofs for this be sought after, 
there are probably no finer ones than those of the Vth Army 
Corps at Worth and of the Illrd at Vionville, despite sundry 
changes in the condition of the fight. 

Now, notwithstanding that smokeless powder always makes 
it possible to see, and the performances of rifle and cannon 
are at the same time considerably enhanced since 1870-71, it 
would still be precipitate to conclude thence that, as a rule, a 
quicker progress and a quicker decision would of necessity 
appear. For those who have occupied themselves more 
closely with the operations, as far as the battlefield, it might 
already result therefrom that one cannot count upon an absO“ 
lute shortening of the great combats. Masses of 8-9 
army corps are not done away with in few hours. More- 
over, it is doubtless that the way of fighting in swarms confers 
on the man more fighting-power than any other. On the 
other hand, it might be pretty certain that the superiority in 
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fire of one aide over the other can be attained in many eases 
quicker in future than hitherto. This might especially 
depei^d on -which of the t-wo Artilleries has first crushed that 
of the adversary; and, that this may be expected very quickly 
•where there is superiority in training and leading seems to 
me no longer open to any doubt. It might, then, happen in 
future that soon after the opening of the battle whole 
batteries became incapable of fighting ; and this in much 
• higher degree than the foretaste thereof we already received 
at Yerneville (IXth) and St. Hubert (Yllth Army Corps). 
And it is not too much of an assertion if one say that on the 
18th of August, in the condition affairs were at one time, the 
whole Artillery of the 18th Division must simply have been 
captured by the French Infantry on both flanks in the first 
hour of the battle. On the other hand, up to the interposi- 
tion of the corps on the wing at Worth, the mass of Artillery 
of the Yth Army Corps was the rock on which the waves of 
combat broke again and again, and the point of support for 
the Infantry of this side. These two examples are quite 
typical in the negative and positive senses, for superiority in 
fire and for progress of the combat ; and hence Artillery in 
masses must be launched from the beginning, covered in 
front and on the wings by Infantry thrown forward. So can 
superiority of fire be reached more and more from stage to 
stage ; and when this is gained, then one might read of whole 
series of guns unfit for fight, which must fall into the hands 
of the conqueror if the progress of the combat be favourable. 
This the more as the concentration of fire of the Artillery 
upon one mark is now fully possible. 

Superiority of fire, however, may not coincide in time 
with the decision. The latter in general is only possible of 
attainment after the former ; and it depends on the fighting- 
power of the side superior in fire whether it be adequate for 
the decision. The French had, without any doubt, the 
superiority in fire along the whole line of battle of Gravelotte, 
till perhaps towards 4 o’clock in the afternoon, but neverthe- 
less they nowhere gained decisive advantages. But it is more 
difficult also than one believes to establish superiority of fire. 
This appears from the behaviour of the left wins of the 
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Fieneh at Gravelotte. Artillery which is silent during some 
time need not be unfit for fighting, but it may be withdrawn 
for the decision. Hence it follows that in the actual or sup- 
posed fire superiority one may not always without more ado 
descry also the decision. This demands, rather, a generar 
forward movement against the decisive points; and only 
Infantry can, as a rule, perform this : the Xllth and Guard 
Corps at St. Privat, the 83rd Brigade at Loigny, and so on. 
Hence the new weapons do not alter the r&le and mission of-^ 
Infantry and Artillery. The one cannot solve the problem of 
the other ; but, as species of fighting troops, the community 
of the two is invigorated by the disappearhig of smoke, and so 
on. Not till now are all preliminary conditions present for 
battle Tactics. 

As of Artillery, so also of Infantry from the beginning 
started and guided with conscious aim and with correctness, 
there must be thrown into the fight relatively strong bodies 
in order to reach superiority of fire as early as possible 
tlirough common exertions with the Artillery. But this is 
for both arms only attainable after careful previous reconnais- 
sances, and where there is a coherent method. Hence all 
commanders, down to the commander of the regiment, must 
always be on quick horses, far in advance, in order to see, 
and to bring the troops at the requisite long distances into 
the correct direction of the fight. If Artillery and Infantry 
come from the first in strength upon the scene, one may with 
calmness look forward to the further course of the fight, 
and to the questions of employment of the bodies that 
have arrived and are put together. I must here again refer 
to Problus and St. Privat as examples of Tactical correctness 
and incorrectness. And that has all been subject to no change 
in principle, but only to a change in regard to the distances, 
starting from which the preparatory measures must be taken. 
These will therefore demand more time than before. But 
whether it be correct, as some Tacticians conclude, that after 
the preparations are made the combat proper would have a 
quicker course, that deduction I should not like to draw off- 
hand. F or it is contradicted by the indubitable increase of the 
individual man’s fighting-power through the far better rifle, the 
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more abundant ammunition, and more careful training. Any- 
thing of that kind, too, one should not wish to settle in 
advance, because it will not do, and it leads to wrong con- 
clusions and conceptions. In Tactics you must always hold 
to actuality ; it offers lessons sufficient for study. 

To correctly start troops, however, and launch them is 
possible only through intelligent use of applicable formations 
in the country. For this there is nothing else than an 
organisation on the method of the Lines, out of which can be 
also most simply developed the combat by masses of 
skirmishers for the execution of the combat. I again refer to 
Problus and St. Privat (north), to Frosehweiler, Loigny, and 
St, Quentin. Above all, the Lines are indispensable for the 
forming up. Hence closed formations are not to be banished 
from the battlefield ; they are only to be rationally used. 

Now, since Artillery and Infantry coming from the outset 
in force upon the scene afford the best guarantee for gaining 
superiority of fire, such an employment of them is a Tactical 
law. But if the assailant, for instance, have reached 
superiority of fire, then the danger diminishes for bodies in 
close order that are intelligently led ; they may then in many 
cases be capable of emplo 3 Tnent still, and I repeat that then 
some companies or small battalions, in close order, may bring 
the decision most quickly : Frosehweiler, Loigny, La Tuilerie. 
This is not made impossible by the small-bore rifle, and so 
on ; for if the adversary’s fire power be once broken, the better 
weapon is no longer much use to him. So, always rational 
and cool, retain and use what is good, and avoid obstinate 
fanaticism for principles. 

Just so is it with distant and close-range fire. The danger 
of exhausting the ammunition seems certainly much dimin- 
ished by the greater amount of ammunition carried ; but it 
is at the same time increased again by the magazine system, 
and the great range of the rifle. At Loigny 3 battalions of 
the Fourth Bavarian Brigade exhausted their supply of 
ammunition, and on the same day the 1st Bavarian Division 
had at midday, therefore after a 4-5 hours’ fight, so far 
exhausted its supply that General v. d. Tann was obliged to 
have it furnished with ammunition before it ennlfi or+o^w — 
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into the fight. Under conditions like those here and at 
Beaune, where the 16th and 57th also had repeatedly to 
replace their ammunition, that is, on the whole in the defence, 
the bringing up of fresh ammunition should be practicable 
also in future ; but the danger of exhausting one’s ammuni- • 
tion is now, as before, in every offensive fight of comparative 
length, present in high degree, and the difficulty likewise, 
perhaps the impossibility, of replacing ammunition. Both 
will be most surely obviated by economy of fire, and opening • 
fire as late as possible. Several fighting- situations at Worth, 
in which troops of the Vth and Xlth Army Corps were near 
exhausting their ammunition, are, unless in such situations 
a palpable renewal can be thought of, a pressing reminder to 
open fire late. Also, I do not much esteem the means used 
in peace for fresh supply of ammunition in the attack. On 
intelligible grounds I do not acquiesce therein ; it remains a 
chief point of view to furnish to the man before entering upon 
the engagement as much ammunition as he can carry without 
losing the power of lively movement. In the fight, however, 
the ammunition must on principle be taken from the dead 
and wounded. 

If Infantry can inflict sensible losses upon the adversary 
at long range (1,000 and beyond 1,000 metres, by fire that is 
under direction), it would be folly if it did not do so. Mistakes 
and imprudences are always committed, and of these every 
corps must at once take full benefit; it must be regularly 
educated to that. Now fire and movement are incapable 
ever of being so united as if one had armies of automatons. 
Fire and movement are, according to their nature, contraries ; 
one may mitigate them, not entirely remove them ; and, in 
general, weak human nature strongly tends to find in fire a 
welcome pretext for the halt. No one can contest that. 
Thereby two disadvantages arise ; 1st, The impetus of the 
attack sustains losses; 2nd. Fire ensues at less effective 
ranges and favours wastefulness of ammunition. Therefore 
every Tactician will as a rule endeavour to open fire first at 
medium ranges, because from the point of view of leadership 
the further circumstance comes in that troops not firing are 
easier to direct than those firing. 
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Notwithstanding that the aspiration after leadership and 
guidance may be taken as presupposed, the object of the 
endeavours is not always attained, lire compels loose 
orde!’ ; through loose order the colours come into great 
dangers. Think of those of the 16th and 57th. And hence 
the colours must on principle remain out of the fight. If 
another method be followed, then, besides the line of Artillery 
unfit for fight, a whole number of colours might be met with, 
of which one would hardly know how they were lost. The 
description of the loss of the colour of the 16th is certainly 
not calculated to support this deduction; and I am an enemy 
of all legends, however fine they sound, because they hinder 
the recognition of actual events and the obtaining of lessons 
from them. The 16th have, in fact, lost the colour of the 
2nd Battalion, and let him who will see it go to the Dome of 
the Invalides in Paris. Only after the attack, at the 
assembly, the colour was missed, which probably at the attack 
had been broken about the middle by one shot or several, 
ilow when the French reached the point where this colour 
lay, they took the upper part, the colour proper, back with 
them ; the lower remained lying, and was foimd on the 17th 
of August by the 16th, as the French at this point soon gave 
way in consequence of Eheinbaben’s Cavalry Division coming 
upon the scene. This is the simple way it happened, and 
herein there can be nothing reflecting shame upon the corps. 
But, nevertheless, a loss of a colour is very easUy regarded as 
a disgrace, and the taking of such always as an honour. On 
these grounds the real circumstances, prettily trimmed by 
the 16th, have been quite transformed into an offensive lie by 
the French. I am not disposed to go more into detail about 
it. But I am curious as to how long a legend can maintain 
itself in print whereof every experienced warrior has the 
feeling that it is very prettily ‘ decorated,’ and concerning 
which I possess the proof. The French 57th Eegiment, 
which stood in face of the 2nd Battalion of the 16th Eegi- 
ment, published in 1885, in the ‘Petit Journal,’ the allegation 
that the colour was by it ‘ taken in full action.’ As to this, I 
have already set the matter right in the ‘ Deutsche Heeres- 
zeitung,’ because French technical newspapers of estimation, 
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as the * Avenir Militaire ’ and ‘ Progres' Militaire,’ also 
maintained that the colour of the 16 th had been captured. 
That is not true ; it was found. 

It may not be overlooked that the Tactics of envelopment 
are more theory than reality. In great battles, only the wings 
can bring about an effective envelopment ; and even herein it 
is to be considered that, as soon as the adversary prolongs his 
line in face of the envelopment, which he will indeed probably 
do, then the soldier again fights frontally, and only the leaders 
by way of enyelopment. On the other hand, the soldiers, 
fighting frontally in the envelopment, must, in consequence 
of the great range of small-bore rifles, produce a palpable 
effect behind the defender’s front, because the Tactical 
envelopment permits eo i-pso the quickest attainment of fire 
superiority, since by fire from two fronts situated at an angle 
with one another the concentration of fire is, so to speak, first 
possible, in a theoretic-ideal sense ; and the absence of smoke 
again favours the concentration of fire on the object frorh 
both fronts, and by the Infantry and Artillery. Hence one 
must ever strive for envelopment — but with all three arms — as 
the most effective form of attack. Only the performance of 
it might be very various. 

This Tactical law may not entice us to treat lightly the 
combat in the front. And that seems to be somewhat the case. 
The front must be now, as before, not only busied, but 
energetically belaboured ; and it would be wrong here to be 
willing to forego making full use of the fire power and 
attacking power of Infantry and Artillery. Consider what 
both arms performed in front at Worth, Vionville and 
Loigny. Let there be no delicacy in the interpretations. 
War demands sacrifices, every decision demands blood. 
And in that the troops in front will have to take great share 
now as before, for otherwise the adversary will also now 
overrun the weak front,, which in the presence of mistakes 
and infirmities is to-day just as possible as it was in the 
times of Napoleon I. But one like him is not always there. 
Keep, therefore, within moderate bounds as regards envelop- 
ment. Such a thing with a front of inadequate strength is a 
mistake. Figures and numbers for it cannot be given ; the 
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numerical condilions by themselves do not make a front 
either strong or weak, but the way in which the ligures are 
used in the front. In every case adhere we to this : that the 
knowledge of the soldier may be no other than that he must 
^ be the first in the attack and the last in the defence. And 
also in future the valiant hearts and open minds which know 
how to use the better weapons will decide the battles. The 
latter may well be overcome by the former, the former not 
by the latter ! It remains even the best thing when valiant 
* hearts and open minds have at the same time the best 
weapons at their disposal, but rarely will all advantages be 
on one side. 

With disciplined troops of moral force, and in the hands 
of good leaders, the decisive blow, which from many causes is 
unable by day to bring any success, keeps its Tactical value, 
also where the small-bore rifle is used, towards evening, in 
twilight and darkness, to say nothing at all of thick and 
|nurky days. In 1871, in the combats before Le Mans, all 
points were simply stormed with Hurrah ! and drums beat- 
ing as twilight fell, and among dozens of examples of similar 
success I know but one of failmre. So for this, too, let close 
order formations be preserved, for only with such can that be 
done. 

On the whole, the fire fight in future might take place 
chiefly between 600 and 800 metres, and attain its culmina- 
tion between 400 and 300. Exceptions will naturally occur. 
The knowledge of the ballistic properties of the small-bore 
rifle must set the limit for the leaders, up to which in each 
individual case they may urge forward their swarms. If this 
knowledge be not present there might be many useless 
sacrifices. 

It is idle to dispute on the question whether the Infantry 
or Artillery have more advantage from the smokeless powder. 

As I understand the subject, the two have, through the dis- = 
covery, extraordinarily increased in Tactical value, both at 
expense of the Cavalry. And much as I have advocated the 
view that this arm should not disappear from the battlefield, 
in the same degree do I hold it difficult now to employ it 
there with success. But if the hostile army be broken 
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morally and physically by the exhausting ffre combat, then 
the Cavalry may to-day, with adroit leadership, be already in 
the heart of the adversary’s position before he have recovered 
again. Besides, great Cavalry combats must precede lihe 
battles, for the adverse Cavalry must be beaten before one 
can see and reconnoitre and take the last measures. I 
should think that would be a task so great and honourable 
that the Cavalry might well be content therewith. At all 
events, in small or great bodies, the Cavalry will have 
proper fighting to do, consequently it also remains an arm for 
battle. For as regards the effect, it is indifferent whether the 
Cavalry make its appearance at the beginning and end, or 
between them. But what lies in the nature of the Cavalry 
the other arms can never take away from it. 

I have ah’eady repeatedly said that Gravelotte seems to 
be, perhaps, the battle type of the future ; yet I hold the view 
that where there is greater strength, natm-al and artificial, 
the decision may not fall till the 2nd day, perhaps even^ 
later. Probably we shall again get to battles of circumvalla- 
tion; Belgrade, Mantua, Plevna may repeat themselves, 
whether in much likeness or comparatively little. For the 
case is indeed conceivable of the assailant winning no 
victorious battle at all, encompassing the defender with 
eircumvallation where he finds him, of several relief battles, 
and so forth, then arising, till the encompassed falls through 
hunger and exhaustion. 

I believe also that a Moltke offensive will hardly return. 
Everything points to the character of tenacity at the 
frontiers, and the continuation of the resistance on a large 
scale in great defensible positions in rear. The course of the 
war would therefore take form by fits and starts. Positions 
will be long contested ; they will cost much blood and other 
sacrifices, and that side will conquer which develops the 
« greatest tenacity, and by dint of good establishment as regards 
the base, &c., is able to attain a continuing superiority— in 
that success certainly realising a complete collapse of the 
adversary’s material and moral forces. Hence it follows that 
greater undertakings will be directed against the vital arteries 
of the army. With each successive destruction the war will 
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moTO by fits an*d starts from one halting-place to another, 
struggling or labouring further ; and the individual periods 
may under some circumstances become really long. Motu, 
Paris, Belfort, Plevna, Shipka, sxrpport this. 

• Now, although no new principles are brought into Tactics 
by smokeless powder, yet it alters in bigh degree those that 
have obtained hitherto ; and it also hits warfare at the place 
where Strategy and Tactics run over one into the other. If 
, smoke disappear, naturally one can see as far as is at all possible. 
Therefore the defender, or both sides, can carry their obsein^a- 
tion beyond the fighting-line to the advance also, and the 
forming up. This is telling, especially in prepared positions ; 
and one may not believe that it can always be precluded by 
skilful use of the topographical conditions, for one must take 
the district of operations as it is. There will be possible 
unobserved advance and forming up, but there will also be 
other cases where they are not possible, and then difficulties 
jnnst spring therefrom for the assailant, which ought not to be 
under-estimated. Again, when the weather is not quite clear 
(mist, rain) the view pretty well ceases to be openi but in 
our climatic conditions murky days are no rarity, especially 
in autumn, spring, and winter. Of what use would the new 
powder have been to the Prussians at Jena, to the Austrians 
at Koniggratz, to the French at Sedan, and to the latter in 
most of the battles and fights of the winter ? But also 
under conditions like those of Kissingen both sides could 
from the small-bore rifles have had little advantage ; that is, 
country can do away with all advantages. So topography and 
weather put a proper curb indeed on theory. 

Another point which is Tactically of importance consists 
in the colours of the uniforms. If the Cavalry is to be as 
little observable as possible, then all bright colours must 
vanish from its clothing in uniform, especially red and white. 
But also, in the ease of the Infantry, the bright fittings of the • 
helmets must be done away with, and all metal parts, 
especially of the rifle, must be kept dull. I have observed at 
the exercises in peace that the hostile Infantry, which was 
lying between 3 and 400 metres, and could not be found, 
disclosed itself merely by the helmets, and the movements 
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which the loading and firing of the rifle demanded ; nay, even 
beyond 1,000 metres it was only remarked by the movements 
with the rifle, whose metal parts glittered in the sunlight, ^nd 
the Artillery could now belabour them properly. 

I wish to adduce something else. On the 18th of August, 
1870, from the neighbourhood of Eemilly, therefore at more 
than 6 German miles as the crow flies, I remarked pretty 
accurately with the naked eye the firing-lines of the two sides, 
which like a curtain of thick white clouds lay over the battle- 
field of Gravelotte, as I ’afterwards heard, whereas one heard 
no shot. 

On the 16th of August, the 38th Brigade suffered its 
defeat principally because the French approached under the 
protection of the gunpowder smoke without being observed, 
and from the shortest distance, without a shot, overran us, 
who under the gunpowder smoke had not observed the 
danger. In the first case the gunpowder smoke might have 
been of a certain advantage for the superior leaders if tha 
arrangements of the march had perchance been inappropriate. 
In the last case the gunpowder smoke brought advantage to 
the defender alone, disadvantages to the assailant. For it 
might well be certain that had the assailant known he was 
simply so to speak mixing with the enemy without perceiving 
it, he would not have stormed forward so impetuously. He 
would have been more cautious, and would at least have got 
to an energetic, parrying fire fight, for which now no time 
remained becaixse of the surprise. So, if the view be open, 
then smokeless powder is the most enduring preventive of all 
surprises, a thing which both sides have always to consider. 

But also in regard to unobstructed view one must not let 
oneself always be guided by theoretical ideas of the study ; 
but one must seek to make present to oneself true military 
situations. At Gravelotte the French might have just as well 
been able to perceive all movements of the Germans from Mon- 
tigny la Grange away to Eoncourt as it should, in theory, ever 
be possible now with smokeless powder. Nothing stood then 
opposed to this. Gunpowder smoke there was not, because the 
battle did not begin till after the movement and the forming 
np. The air was clear. And yet the IXth Army Corps sur- 
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prised the enemy ; and notwithstanding the battle was raging 
here, the adversary, who from St. Privat had a clear view into 
our movements, did nothmg to disturb or to impede the 
German envelopment. So in such cases the smokeless powder 
makes no change at all, for before the opening of the battle 
one could in former times see just as far as now. Let not 
military theory, therefore, disregard men, with their mistakes 
and imperfections, for it is from these that, in great part, the 
victory accrues to the other side. The conq^ueror is always 
he who makes the fewest mistakes ! 
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